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LECTURES on RHETORIC, &c. 
L E C T U R E XXVIL 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF PUBLIC S^EAKING. ELO- 
1 QUENCEOFPOPULAK, ASSEMBLIEZ EXTRACTS 
FROM DEMOSTHENE& 

Jl\FTER the prelîminary views which havc bcen 

rcn o£T^he nature of éloquence in gênerai, and of the date 
which Yt has fubfifted in différent âges and countries, I am . , 
riow to enter 'pu the cpnfideration of the différent kinds of pub- 
lic fpeaking, thé dïftinguiflring chara£ters of each, and the rules 
yhich relate to them. The ancients divided ail orations into 
three kinds; the demonftrative,tîie*deliberative,and the judicial. 
tthe fcope of the demonftratïvé, >yas to praife or to blâme ; 
that of the deliberative, to advife or to diffuade ; that of . 
the judicial, to accufe or to défend. The chief fubje&s of 
âemohftratiye éloquence, were panegyriçs, inve&ives, gratula- 
tory and funeral orations,. Thé deliberative was employed in 
inatters of public conçern, agitated in the fenatç, or before the 
affembîies of the pepple! The judicial is the famé with the 
éloquence of the bar, employed in addreffing judges, who hâve 
power to abfolve or tocondemn. This divifion runs through 
àll the ancien t treatifes on rhetoric ; and is followed by the 
modems, . v^ho copy them. It is a divifion not inartifîcial ; and 
comprehends mpft, or ail of the matters which can bç the 
fubjeâ of public difeourfe. It will, hoyever, fuit our pur- 
pofe better, and be fouud, I imagine, more ufeful, to follow 
that divifion which the train of modem fpeaking naturally 
points out to us, taken from the three greaticenes of éloquence, 

popular 
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f©p«hr affemblies, tfae bar, and the pulpît ; €ach of which has, 
a diftinû charaûer that particularly fuits it„ Thi$ divifion, 
coïncides in part with the ancient one. The eloquençç of the 
iar is precifely the . famé with what the , ancients calle4 the^ 
judîcial. The éloquence of popular afiemblies, though nloftly. 
©f what they term the deliberatiye fpecies, yet admitsalfo of 
the demonfttative. The éloquence of the pulpit is altogether. 
©f a diftinâ nature, and cannot be properly rçduced under any 
of the Jiead§ of the ançipnt rfyetoricians. 

To. ail the three, pulpit, bar, and popular aflèmblies, belong, 
în common, the rules concerning the conduéi of a difcourfe ia^ 
ail its parts. Of thefe rules I purpofe afterwards to treat afc 
large. But before proceeding to them, I intend to fliow, firft* 
what is peculiar to each of thefe three kinds of oratory, in theit 
Ipkii, charaÛer, or manner. For every fpecies of public fpeak- 
ing has a manner or chara&er pecujiarly fuitcd to ît 5 of which. 
ît is highiy material to hâve a juft idea, in. order, to direâ th^ 
application of gênerai rules. The Eloquence; of. a Jawyer ia. 
tfandamentally différent from that of a divine, or a fpeaker iiv 
parliament: and to hâve a precife and prqpçr i^ea of the dif- 
tinguifhing çharaûer whiçh any. kind of public fpeaking re,- 
«juires, is the foundation of wjiat is çalled a juft tafte in that 
kind of fpeaking, 

Laying afide any queftion concerning the pre-eminence ia* 
point of rank, which is due to any one pf the three kinds bf~ 
fore mentionéd, I ftiall begin with that which tends to throw. 
moft light upon the reft, viz. the Eloquence of popular affem- 
blies. The rnoft auguft théâtre for this kind of Eloquence, ta. 
be found in any nation of Europe, is, beyond doubt, the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, In meetings too, of lefe dignity, it may, 
'difplay itfclf. Wherever. there is a popular court, or wherever 
any numbeç of men are affembled for debate or confultation* 
there, in différent forms, this fnecics of Eloquence rnay take, 
place. 

Its objeô is, or ought always to be, perfuaGon, There muft' 
be fome end propofed ; fome point, moft commonly of public 
utility or good, in favour of \vhich we feek to détermine the 
hearers. Now, in ail attempts to perfuade men, we muft pro- 
cecd upon this prinxiple, that it is necçffary to* convince theijç 

underftanding. 
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underftanding* TNfôthing can be more erroneous, than to im- 
agine, that, bécâûfé fpéechés td pôptïlâr aflemblies admit mort 
t>f a declarrïatôry ftylé than foule othér diféourfés, they there- 
fore ftâfidlefs irt riéèd of beirig fuppôrtéd by found reafoning^ 
When môdelied upon this falfe idea, they may hâve fhe fhow, 
but nerer dan produce thé effeft, of real éloquence. Even thé 
flicwof éloquence which they rnafce, wilî pleafe only thé trifling 
and fapérficial. For, with âll tolerable judgeé, indeed almoft 
with âMI rïién, mefe déclamation foon becomes infipid. Of 
wliatever rank thé héafefs be, a fpeaker îs never to prefurneg 
thaf by a frothy and off etttatioùs harangué, without folid fenfe 
and arguaient, hé cari cithef make împreflioh on them, or ac- 
qttlre famé to himfelf. It is, at leaft, a dangerous experimenti 
for, where fuch an artifice fucceeds once, it wiîl fail ten times. 
Eveft thé coriimori peoplé are better judges of argument and 
good fénfé, thân wé fometimës think them ; and upon any 
quêftion of bufinéfs* a plain man, who fpeaks to the point 
without art, will général! y prevail over the mofi artful fpeaker 
who déâls in flowérs arid ornarhent, rather than in reafoning-. 
Much moré, when publié fpeakers addrefs themfelves to any 
aflèmbly where there are perforis of éducation and improved 
underftanding, they ought to be careful not to trifle with thei* 
hearérs. 

Let it bé evef kept in view, that the foundatton of ail that 
can be called Eloquence, is good fenfe, and folid thought. As 
popular as the oratîons of Demofthenes were, fpoken to ail 
the citizens of Athens, every one who looks into them, muft 
fée how fraught they are with argument ; and how important 
it appeared to him, to convince the underftanding, in order to 
perfuade, or to work on the principîes of a&ioft. Hence their 
influence in his own time ; hence their famé at this day* 
Such a pattern as this, public fpeakers ought to fet before them 
for imitation, rather than follow the track pf thofe loofe and 
frothy declaimcrs, who hâve brought difcredit on Eloquence* 
Let it be their firft ftudy, in addreflïng any popular affembly, 
to be previoufly mafters of the bufinefs on which they are to 
fpeakj to be wdl provided with matter and argument \ and 
to reft upon thefe the chief ftrefs. This v/ill always give to 
theif difçourfe an air of manlinefs and ftrengthj which is a pow- 
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trful inftruroent of perfuafion. Ornament, if they hâve genius 
for it, will follow.of courfe ; at any rate, it demands only their 
fécondary ftudy : . " Cura fit verborum ; folicitudo rerum 
" To your expreflion be attentive, but about your matter be 
",folicitous," Î8. an âdvicc of Quintilian, which cannot be toô 
oïten jrecollefted by ail who ftudy oratory. , 

In the next place, iâ order to be perfuafive fpeakérs in & 
popular aflembly, it is, in niy opinion» a capital rule, that we 
be ourifelves perfuadôd of whatever wè rècommend tô others* 
Never, when it can be avoided, ought we to efpoufe any fide 
of* the argument, but what we believe tô be the true and the 
right ône. Seldom or never will a man hè éloquent, but 
when he is in earneft, âhd uttering his ôwn fentiments. They 
are only the " verae voces àb imo peâore," the unaffumed lan* 
guage pf the heart or head, that catry the force of cônviâton; 
In a former Lecture, when éntering on this fubjeû, I obferved* 
that ail highEloquçnce muil be the offspring of paflion, br warni 
émotion. It is this which makes every man perfuafive ; ahi 
gives a force to his geniùs, which it poflefles at no other time. 
Under what difadvantage then is he placed, who, hot feeling 
what lie utters, muft counterfeit à.warmth to which he is a 
ftranger ? 

ï know, ttiat young people, on purpofe to train themfelves 
to» the ai;t of fpeaking, imagine it ufeful to adopt that fide of 
the queftion under debate, which, to themfelves, appears the 
weakeft, and to try what figure they can make upon it* But, 
t am afraid, this is not the mofl improving éducation for public 
fpeaking ; and that it tends to form them to a habit of flimfy 
and trivial difeourfe. Such a liberty thçy fliould, at no time, 
allow themfelves, unlefs in meetings where no real bufinefs is 
carried on, but where déclamation and improvement in fpeech 
is the foie aim. Nor even in fuch meetings, would I rècom- 
mend it as the mofl: ufeful exercife. They will improve them- 
felves to more advantage, and acquit themfelves with more 
hônour, by choofing always that fide of the debate to whiçh, in 
their bwri judgment, they are moft inclined, and fupporting it 
by what feems to themfelves moft folid and perfuafive. They 
will acquire the h^bit of reafoning clofely, and expreffing them^ 

felve* 
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felves with warmth and fojce, much more when they are ad- 
Hering to their own fentiments, than when they are fpeaking 
in contradiction to them. In affemblies where any real bufînefs 
' is carried on, whether that bufînefs be of much importance 
or not, it is always of dangerous confequence for young^prac- 
titioners to make trial of this fort of play of fpeech. It may fix 
an imputation on their charaâers before they are aware ; and 
what they intended merely as amufement, may be turned to 
the difcredit 9 either of their principles or their underftanding. 

Debate, in popular courts, feldom aliows the fpeaker that 
full and accurate préparation beforehand, which the pulpit 
always, and the bar fometimes, admits. The arguments muft 
be fuited to the courfe which the debate takes ; and as no mai* 
can exaâly forefee this, one who trufts to a fet fpeech, compofed 
in his clofet, will f on many occafions, be thrown out of the 
ground which he had taken. He will find it pre-occupied 
by others, or his reafonings fuperfeded by fome new turn of 
the bufînefs ; and, if he ventures to ufe his prepared fpeech, 
it will be frequently at the hazard of making an awkward figure* 
There is a gênerai préjudice with us, and not wholly an unjuft 
one, againft fet fpeeches iri public meetings. The only occafion, 
when they hâve any propriety, is, at the opening of a debate, 
when the fpeaker has it in his power to choofe his fieid. But 
as the debate advanees, and parties warm, difcourfes of this 
kind become more unfuitable. They want the native air ; the 
appearance of being fuggefted by the bufinefs that is going 
on *, ftudy and oftentation are apt to be vifible ; and, of cpurfe, 
though applauded as élégant, they are feldom fo perfuafive as 
more free and unconftrained difcourfes. 

This, however, does not by any means concîude, againft: 
préméditation of what we are to fay ; the negleâ of which, 
and the trufting wholly to extemporaneous efforts, will una- 
voidably produce the habit of fpeaking in a loofe and undigeft- 
ed manner. But the préméditation which is of moft advantage, 
in the café which we now confider, is of the fubjeâ: or argu- 
ment in gênerai, rather than of nice composition in any par* 
ticular branch of it. With regard to the matter, we cannot 
be too accurate in our préparation, fo as to be fully mafters of 
the bafinefs under confideration ; but, with regard to words 
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and expreffion, it is very poffible fo far to ôverdp, as to render 
ottr fpecch ftifF and precifc. Indeed, till once perfons acquire 
that firmnefs, that prefence of mind, and command of expref- 
Con, in\a public meeting, which nothing but habit and praâice 
can beftow, it may be proper for a yôung fpeaker to commit 
tô memory the whole of what he is to fay. Bût, after fome 
performances of this kind hâve given him boldnefs, hc will find 
% it the better method not to confine himfelf fo "ftri&ly ; but 
only to write, beforehand, fome fentences with which he in- 
tends to fet out, in order to put himfelf fairly in the train ; 
and, for tfce reft, to fet down mort notes of the topics, or prin- 
cipal thoughts upon whkh he is to infîft, in their order, leaving 
the words to be faggefted by the warmth of difcourfe. Such 
{hort notes of the fybftance of the difcourfe, will be found of 
confiderable fervice, to thofe, efpecially, who are beginning to 
fpeak in public. They will accuftom them to fome degree of 
accuracy* which, if they fpeak frequently, they are in danger 
too foon of lofing. They will even accuftom them to think 
more clofely on the fubjeâ: ia queftion ; and will aflift them . 
greatly in arranging their thoughts with method and order. 

This leads me nèxt to obferve, that in ail kinds of public 
fpeaking, nothing is of greater confequence than a proper and 
clear method. I mean not that formai method of layirig down 
heads and fubdivifions, which is commonly pra£Hfed in the 
pulpit ; and which, in popular affemblies, unlefs the fpeaker 
be a man of great authority and chara&er, and the fubjeft of 
♦great importance, and the préparation too very accurate, is 
rather in hazard of difgufting the hearers : fuch an introduc- 
tion prefenting alwàys the melancholy profpeâ: of a long dif- 
courfe. But though the method be not laid down in form, 
no difcourfe, of any length, fhould be without method ; that 
is, every thing fliould be found in its proper place. Every one 
who fpeaks, will find it of the greateft advaptage to himfelf to 
hâve previoufly arranged his thoughts, and clafîed under prop- 
er heads, in his own mind, what he is to deliver. This will 
affift his memory, and carry him through his difcourfe, with- 
out that confufion to which one is every moment fubjeâ, who 
has fixed no diftincl plan of what he is to fay. And with re- 
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fpe& to the hearers, ordef in difcourfe is abfqlutely neceffary 
for making any proper impreffion. It adds both force and light 
to what is faid. It makes them accompany the fpeaker eafily 
and readily, as he goe$ along ; and makes them feel the full 
effeâ of every argument which he employs. Few things, 
therefore, deferve more to be attended to than diftinâ arrange- 
ment ^ for Eloquence, however great, can never produce entire 
convi&ion without it. Of the rules of method, and the prop- 
er diflribution of the feveral parts of a difcourfe, I am hereaf- 
ter to treat. 

Let us now confîder of the ftyle and expreflion fuited to the 
Eloquence of popular affemblies. Beyond doubt, thefe give 
feope for the moft animated manner of public fpeaking. The 
very afpe£fc of a large affembly, engaged in fome debate of 
moment, and attentive to the difcourfe of one man, is fuffi- 
cient to infpire that man with fuch élévation and warmth, as 
both give îife to ftrong expreffions, and give thetn propriety. 
Paf&on eafily rifes in a great aflèmbly, where the movements 
are communicated by mutual fympathy between the orator afld 
the audience. Thofe bold figures, of which I treated formerly 
as the native language of paflion, hâve then their proper place. 
That ardour of fpeech, that véhémence and glow of fentimept, 
which arife from a mind aniïhated and infp^red by fome great 
and public objeâ} form the peculiar charafteriftics of popular 
Eloquence, iri its higheft degree of perfeâion. 

The liberty, however, which we are now givîng ef the ftrong 
and paffionate manner to this kind éf oratory, rnuft be always 
underftood with certain limitations and reftraints, which, it wili 
be necefîàry to point out diftinftly, in order to guard againft 
dangerous miftakes ou this fubjeâ. 

As firft, The warmth which we exprefs. muft be fuited to 
the occafien and the fubjeâ : for nothing canbe more prepof-. 
terous, than an attempt to introduce great véhémence into ,a 
fubjecl:, which is either of flight importance, or which, by its 
nature, requircs to be treated of calmly. A temperate tone ©f 
fpeech, is that for which there is moft fréquent occafion ; and 
he who is, on every fubject, paflionate and véhément, will be 
confidered as a blufterer, and meet with little regard* 

la- 
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In the fécond place, We muft také care never to couriterfeit 
warmth without feeling it. This always betrays perfons imo 
an unnatural manner, which expofes them to ridicule. For, 
as I hâve often fuggefted, tô fupport the appearance, without 
the real feeling of paffion, is one of the moft difficuh things in 

* nature. The difguife can almoft never be fo perfeft, but it is 
difcovered. The heart can only anfwer to the hearfc The 
great mie hère, as indecd in every other café, is, to follow na- 
ture 5 never to attempt a ftrain of Eloquence which is not fçe- 
onded by our own genius. One may be a fpeaker, both of 

- much réputation and much influence, in the calm argumenta- 
tive manner. To attain the pathetic, and the fublime of ora- 
tory, requires thofe ftrong fenfibilities of mina, and that highi 
power of expreffion, which a*e given to few. 

In the third place, Eve» when the fubjeft juftifies the véhé- 
ment manner, and when genius prompts it ; when warmth is 
felt, not eountcrfeited ; we muft, however, fet a guard on . 
ourfelves, not to allow impetuofîty to tranfport us too far. 
Without émotion in the fpeaker, Eloquence* as was before ob- 
ferved, will never produce its higheft effets ; but, at the famé 
lime* îf the fpeaker lofe command of himfelf, he will foon 
lofe command of his audience too. He muft never kindle 
too foon : he muft begin with modération -> and ftudy , ta 
carry his hearers along with him, as he warms in the 
progrcfs of his difcourfe. For, if he runs before in the 
courfe of paffion, and leaves them behind ; if they are not 
tuned, if we may fpeak fo, in unifon to him, the difcord wHl 
^refently be fch, and be verygrating. Let a fp*eaker hâve 
never fo good reafon to be anïmated and fired by his fubjeft, 
it is always expeâed of him, that the awe and regard due to 
his audience fliould lay a décent reftraint upon his warmth, 
and prevent it from carrying him beyond certain bounds. If, 
when moft heated by the fubjefc, he can be fo far majler of 
himfelf as to preferve clofe attention to argument, and even to 
jbme degree of correâ expreffion, this felf- command, this ex« 
ertion of reafon, in the midft of paffion, has a wonderful ef- 
fe£k both to pleafe, and to perfuade. It is indeed the mat 
ter-pîece, the higheft attainment of Éloquence 5 uniting the 
ftrength of reafon, with the véhémence of paffion : affording 
ail the advantagcs of paffion for the purpofe of perfuafion, 

without 
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wïthout the confufion and diforder which are apt to accom- 
pany it. 

In the fourth place, In the higheft and moft animared ftraip 
of popular fpeaking,- wç muft always preferve regard to what 
the public ear wili bear. This direûion I give, in order to 
guard againft an injudicious imitation of ancien t orators, who, 
both in their pronunciation and gefture, and in their figures 
of expreffion, ufed a bolder manner than what the greater 
cooinefs of modem tafte wîll readily fuffer. This may, per- 
haps, as I formerly obferved, be a difadvantage to modem 
Eloquence. It is no reafon why we (hould be too fevere in 
checking the impulfé of geniusj and continue always creeping 
on the ground ; but it is a reafon, however, why we fhouki 
avoid carrying the tone of déclamation to a height that would 
now be reckoned extravagant. Demofthenes, to juftify the 
unfuccefsful a£tk>n of Chcronaea, calls up the mânes of thofe 
heroes who fell in the battles of Marathon and Platsea, and 
fwears by them that their fellow*ckizens had done well, in 
their endeavours to fupport the famé caufe. Cicero, in his 
oration for Milo, implores and attefts the Alban hills and 
graves, and makes a long addrefs to them : and both paflàges, 
in thefe orators, hâve a fine effe£L* But how few modem 
orators' could venture on fueh apoftfophes ? and what a power 
of genius wouW it require to give fuch figures now their prop- 
«r grâce, or make them produce a due effeét upon the hearers l 

In the fifth and laft place, In ail kinds of public fpeaking, 
but efpecially in popular affemblies, it is a capital rule to attend 
to ail the décor ums of time, place, and char aérer. No warmth 
of Eloquence can atone for the uegleâ of thefe. That vehc» 

mence, 

* The paflfage in Qicero is very bcautiful and adorned wîth the higheft 
tolouring of his Eloquence. " Non eft humano conûlio, ne mediocri quîdem, 

* Judicesydeojum immortalium cura, re* illa perfeâa. {Uligiones, mchercule, 
«■ ipfae areque cum illam belluam cadere videront, cemmovifle fe videntur, et 

* jus in illo fuum retinuifle. Vos enim jam Albani tumuli, atquc luci, vos 

* inquam imploro atquc obteftor, vofque Albanornm obrutae ar», fa c roi uni 
•' populi Romani focix et equales, quas* iJle prseceps amentiâ ose fis proftratif- 
«' que, fandiffimis lucis,fubftruclionem iofanis mollbusopprefierat ; veftrae tuni 
«* arae, veftrge religiones viguerunt, vcftra v\& vafuit, quant ilie oroni fcclereupo)- 
«* luerat. Tuque ex tuo edito monte Latiali,.fanclc Jupiter, cuju* ille lacus, ne- 

* mora, finefque, f*pe omni nefario flupro, fcclcrc maculârat, aliquando ad cum 
** puniendum, ocuios aperuifti ; vobis iliae, vobis veftro in confpcétu, fttx, fçd 
v jufta tam.cn, & débits panas folutx funt," 
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snence, which is becoming in a perfon of charaôer and an* 
thority, may be unfuitable to the modefty expeûed from a 
young fpeaker. That fportive and witty tnanner which may , 
fuit onc fubjeû and one affembly, is, altogether out of place in 
a grave caufe, and a folemn meeting. " Caput artis eft," fays 
Quintilian, " decere." <r The firft principle of art, is to obferve 
" décorum." No one fhould ever rife to fpeak in public, with- 
©ut forming to himfelf a juft and ftrift idea of what faits his 
own âge and charaéter ; what fuits the fubjeâ, the hearers, 
. the place, the occafion : and adjufting the whole train and 
manner of his fpeaking on this idea. AH the ancients infift 
much on this. Confult the firft chapter of the eleventh book 
of Quintilian, which is employed wholly on this point, and is 
full of good fenfe. Cicero's admonitions in his Orator ad 
Brutum, I (hall give iit his own words, which ftiould never be 
forgotten by any who fpeak in public. " Eft Eloquenti», ficut 
** reiiquarum rerum, fundamentum, fapientia ; ut enim in vi- 
fl ta, fie in oratione nihil eft difficilius quam quod deceat vide- 
u re ; hujus ignorationa faepiffimè peccatur -, non enim omnis 
** fortuna, non omnis auâoritas, non omnis seras, nec verô lo- 
§i eus, aut tempus, aut auditor omnis, eodem aut verborum 
w génère tràûandus eft, aut cententiarum. Semperque in 
u omni parte orationis, ut vitx, quid deceat confiderandum * 9 
" quod et in re de qua agitur pofitum eft, et in perfonis et 
c 5 eorum qui dicunt, et eorum qui audiunt. ,,# So much for 
the confiderations that require to be attended to, with refpe£k 
to the véhémence and.warmth which are allowed in popular 
Eloquence. 

The current of the ftyle (hould in gênerai be full, free, and 
aatural. Quaint and artificial expreffions are out of place hère ; 
and always derogate from perfuafion. It is a ftrong and man- 
ly ftyle which fhould chiefly be ftudied , and metaphorical 

language, 

• " Good ftnfe Î8 the foundatïon of Eloquence, as it îs of ail other things 
«• that are valuable. It happens in oratory exaetly a» it does in life, that fre- 
** qucntly nothing is more difficnlt than to difeern wbat is proper and becom- 
*« ing. In conftquence of miftaking this, the grofleft faults are often committed. 
" For to the différent degrees of rank, fortune* and âge among ail xnen, to tty? 
" varieties of tinie, place, and auditoiy, the fàmc ftyle of language, and the 
«famé ftrain of thought, cannot agrée. In every part of a difeourfe, juft 
•* as in every part of life, we muft attend to what is fuit ah le and décent; 
« whether that be determined by the nature of the fubjed of which we ueat, 
A •* or by the characters of thofe who fpeak, or of thofe who hcai . w 
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language, when propcrly introduced, produces often a happy 
«freâ. When the metaphors are warm, glowing, and defcrip- 
ti*re y fome inaccuracy in therq will fee overlooked, which, in ,a 
written compofition, would be remarked and cenfured. A- 
midft the torrent of déclamation, the flrength of the figure 
jmkes impreflion ; the inaccuracy of it efcapes. 

With regard to the degree of concifenefs or diffufenefs fuît- 
«d to popular Eloquence, it is not eafy to fix any exaâ. bounds. 
I know that ît is common to recommend a diiFufe manner as 
the moft proper. i am inclined, however, to think, that there 
is danger of erring in this refpeft ; and that by indulging too 
much in the diffufe ftyle, public fpeakërs often lofe more in 
point of flrength, than they gain by the fullnefs of their illus- 
tration. There is no doubt, that in fpeaking to a multitude, 
we muft not fpeak in fentences and apothegms : care mull 
be taken to explain and inculcate ; but this care may be, and 
frequently is, carried too far. We ought always to remember, 
that how much foever we may be pleafed with hearing our-^ 
felves fpeak, every audience is very ready to be tired ; and the 
moment they begïn to tire, ail our Eloquence goes for nothing. 
A loofe and verbofe manner never fails to create difguft ; and f 
on moft oceafions, we had better run the rifque of faying too 
little, than too much. Better place our thought in one ftrong 
point of view, and reft it there, than by turning it into every 
light, and pouring forth a profufion of words upon it, exhauft 
the attention of our hearers, and leave them flat and, languid* 

Of pronunciation and delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. 
It is fufficient now to obferve, that in fpeaking to mixt aÂem- 
blies, the beft manner of delivery is the firm and the determin r 
éd. An arrogant and overbearing manner is indeed always 
difagreeable ; and the leaft appearance of it ought to be fhun- 
ned : but there is a certain decifive tone, which may be affuna- 
ed e.ven by a modeft man, who is thoroughly perfuaded of the 
fentiments he utters ; and which is the beft calculated for 
making a gênerai impreffion. A feeble and hefitating manner 
befpeaks always fome diftruft of a man's own opinion ; which 
is, by no means, a favourablc circumftance for his inducing 
others to embrace it. 

Tliefe 
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Thefe are the chîef thoughts which hâve occurred to me 
from refle£Uon and observation, concerning the peculiar dif- 
tinguifhing charaâers of the Eloquence proper for popular 
afîemblies. The fum of what has been faid, is this : Thç end 
o£ popular fpeaking is perfuafion ; and*lfris muft be founded 
on convi&ion. Argument and reaftming muft be the bâtis, if 
wc would be fpeakers of bufinefs, and not mère declaimers. 
We fliould be engaged in earneft on the fide which we ef- 
poufe ; and utter, as much as poflïble, our own, and not coun- 
terfeited fentiments. The préméditation fhould be of things, 
rather than of words. Clear order and method fhould be 
ftudied ; the manner and expreffion warm and animated ; 
though ftilî, in the midft of that véhémence, which may at 
times be fuifcable, carried on under the proper reftraints which 
regard to the audience, and to the décorum of chara£ter, ought 
to lay on every public ipeaker : the ftyle free and çafy ; ftrong 
and defcriptivëy rattier than diffufe ; and the delivery determin- 
ed and firm. To conclude this head, let every orator remem- 
ber, that the impreffion made by fine and artful fpeaking is 
momentary ; that macle by argument and good fenfe, is folid 
and lafting. 

I (hall now, that I may afford an exemplification of that fpe- 
cïes of oratory of which I hâve been treating, infert fome ex- 
trafts fromDemofthenes. Even under the great difadvantage of 
an Englim tranflation, they will exhibit a fmall fpecimen of 
that vigorous and fpirited Eloquence which I hâve fo often 
praifed. I (hall take my extradas moftly from the Philippics 
and Olynthiacs, which were entirely popular orations fpoken 
to the gênerai convention of the citizeris of Athens : and, as 
the fubjeû of both the Philippics, and the Olynthiacs, is the 
famé, I (hall not confine myfelf to one oration, but (hall join 
together paflages taken from two or three of them ; fuch/as 
may (how his gênerai (train of fpeaking, on fome of the chief 
branches of the fubjeâ. The fubje& in gênerai is, to roufe 
the Athéhians to guard. againft Philip of Macedon, whofe 
growing power and crafty policy had by that time endangered, 
and foon after overwhelmed the liberties of Greece. The 
Athenians bcgan to be alarmed ; but their délibérations were 
flow, and their meafurcs feeble ; feveral of thcir fàvourite^ora- 

tors 
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tors having been gained by Philîp's bribes to favour his caufe* 
lit this crirical conjun&ure of affairs, Demofthenes arofe. la 
the foîlowirig manner he begins his firft Philippic ; which, like 
the exordiumô of ail his ©rations, is (impie and artlefs.* 

<c Had wc been convened, Athenians ! on fome new fubje£t . 
** of debate, I had waited till moft of your ufual counfellors 
" had declared theîr opinions. ïf I had approved of what waa 
u propofed by them, I (hould hâve continued filent ; if not, t. 
c< (hould then hâve attempted to fpeak my fentiments. But. 
cc fince thofe vèry points on which thefe fpeakefs hâve often^ 
u times been heard already, are at this time to be confidered $ 
* 4 though I hâve arifen firft, ï prefume I may expeâ your par- , 
" don ; for if they on former occafions had advifed the proper 
" meafures, you would not hâve found ït. needful to confult 
** at prêtent. 

c * Firft then, Athenians ! however wretched the fituation of 
u our affairs at prefent feems, it muft not by any means be 
" thought defperate. What I am now going to advance may 
€C pofUbly appear a paradox.j yet it is a certain truth, that our 
<c paft misfortunes aftbrd a circurhftance the moft favourable 
u of ail others to our future hopes.f And what is that ? even 
" that our prefent difficultés are owing entirely to our total. 
" indolence, and utter difregard to our ôwn intereft. For. 
" were we thus fituated, 1 in fpite of every effort which ou*, 
" duty demanded, then indced we might regard our fortune» 
"as abfolutely defperate. But now, Philip hath onlycon- 
" quered your fupinenefs and inaâivity ; the date he hath not 
" conquered. You cannot be faid to be defeated j your force 
" hath never been exefted. 

" If there is a man in this aflembly who thinks that we muft 

u find a formidable enerriy in Philip, while he views on qne 

" hand the numerous armies which furround him, and on. the 

" other, the weaknefs of our ftate, defpoiled of fb much of its 

" dominions, I cannot 'deny that he thinks juftly. Yet let hira 

" refle& on this : there was a time, Athenians ! when we pok 

C «feffed .. 

• In the following «tr»&s, Leland's tranflation is mçftly followcd. 

fThis thought is not only hintedat in the firft Philippic, but bœught ont 
more fully in the thïr^ ; an the famé thoughts, occafioned by fimilar Gtuationt 
•f affaira, fometiraes occur iû the 4iiFcrent uraticxU on this fubjeét 
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" feffed Pvdna* Potidœa, and Melthone, and ail that country 
4C round: when toany of the ftates* now fubjeéïed to him» 
* c werc free and independent, and more inclined to our alliance 
** than to his. If Philip, at that time weak in himfelf, and 
cê withont allies, had defponded of fuccefs againft you, he 
4C would never hâve engaged in tbofe enterprilès which are 
** npw crowned with fuccefs, nor could hâve raifed himfelf to 
cc that pitch of grandeur at which you now behold him. But 
**"he knew well that the ftrongeft places are only prizès laid be- 
ct tween the combatants, and ready for the conqueror. He 
4C knew that the dominions of the abfent devolve naturally to 
** thofe who are in.the field 5. the pofleffions of the fupine, to 
** the aftive and întrepid. Animated by thefe fentiments, he 
** overturns whole nations/ He either rules univerfally as a 
c * conqueror, or,governs as a proteôor. For mankind natur- 
cc ally feek confederacy with fuch, as they fee refolved and 
c< preparing jiot to be wanting to themfelves. 

cc If you, my countrymen ! will now atlength be perfuaded 
c< to entertain the Kke fèntimerits ; if each of you will be' 
* c difpofed to approve himfelf an ufeful citizen, to the ûtmoft 
<c that hisitatipn and abilities enable him ; if the rich wiïl be 
** ready to contribute, and the young to take tïie field ; in 
** one word, if you will be yourfelves, and banifh thefe vain 
* c hopes whîch every fîngle perfon entertains, that the aâivc 
r< part'of public bufinefs may lie upon others and he remain 
** at his eafe -, you may then, by the affiftance of the gods, re- 
** cal thofe opportunities which your fupinef»efs hath negleû- 
**ed, regain your dominions, and chaftife the infoleiïce of 
cc t his man. 

c * But whëh, O my countrymen f will you 1>egïn to exert 
* c your vigour ? Do 4 you wait till roufed by fome di*e' event ? 
" till forced by fome neceffity ? When then are we to think 
** of our prefent condition ? To free men, the difgrace attend- 
cc ing on mifconduâ is, in my opinion, the moft urgent necef- 
<c fity. Or fay, is it your foie ambition to wander through the 
cc public places, each inquiring of the other, " what new ad- 
c< vices ?" Çan any thing be more new, than that a man of 
4C Macedon fliould conquer the Athenians, and give law to 
« Greece l « Is Philip dead ?"r— « No— but he is fick." Pray> 

what 
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" what is it to you whether Philip is fick or not^ fuppofing 
" hc fhould die, you would raife up anothcr Philip, if you 
w continue thus regardlefs of your intereft. 

" Many, I know, delight more in nothing than in circulating 
* c ail the rumours they hear as articles of intelligence. Sorae 
" cry, Philip hath joined with the Lacechemonians, and they 
** are concerting the deftruûion of Thebes. Others aflure us, 
u he hath fent an embaffy to the king of Perfia ; others, that 
€< he is fortifying places in Illyria. Thus we ail go about 
<€ framing our feveral taies. Ido believe indeed, Atheniansl 
€ * that he is intoxicated with his greatnefs, and does entertain 
€i his imagination with many fuch vifionary projeâs, as he 
<c fées no power rifing to oppofc htm* But I cannot be per- 
<4 fuaded that he haih fo taken his meafures, that the weak- 
V eft among us (for the weakeft they are who fpread fuch ru- 
* c mours) know what he is next to do. Let us difregard thefe 
c< taies. Let us only be perfuaded of this, that he is our enemy ; 
" that we hâve long been fubjeâ to his infolence ; that what- 
** cvèr we expeûed to hâve been donc for us by others, hath 
<c turned againft us ; that ail the refource left, is in ourfehres ; 
** and that if we are not inclined to carry our arms abroad, 
* c we fliall be forced to engage him at home. Let us be per- 
iC fuaded of thefe things, and then we fliall corne to a proper 
*' détermination, and be no longer guided by rumours. We 
" need not be folicitous to know what particular events are to 
*' happen. We may be well afiured that nothing good can 
* 4 happen, unlefs we give due attention to oui own afiàirs, and 
ic slOl as becomes Athenians. 

<c Were it a point generally acknowledged* that FhîKp is 
<c now at aôual war with the ftate, the only thing under de- 
** libération would then be, how to oppofe him whh moït 
cc fafety. But (ince there are perfons fo ftrangely infatuated. 
" that, althoughhe has already poflefled himfelf of a confider- 
" able part of our dominions ; although he is ftill extending his 
* c conquefts ; arlthough ail Greçce has fuffered by his injuftice;/ 
** yet they can hear it repeated in this afièmbîy, that it is fome 
iC of us who feek to embroil the ftate in war : this fuggeftion 
* 4 muft firft be guarded againft. I readily admit, that were it 

in . 
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* c x in our power to détermine whether we fhould be at peacc 
<É or war, peace, if it depended on our option, is moft defirable 
" to be embraced. But if the. other party hath drawn the 
" fword, and gathered his armies round him; if he amufea 
46 us with the name of peace, while, in faft, he is proceeding 
<c to the greateft hoftilities, what is left for us but to oppofe 
** him ? If any man takes that for a peace, whiçh is only a 
çç préparation for his kading his forces direâly upon us, aftev 
" his other conquefts, I hold that man's mind to be difordered, 
* c \t leaft, it i& only our conduft towards Philip, not Philip's 
" conduû towards us, that is. tû be termed a peace ; and this 
*' is the peace for which Philip's trçafures are expended, for 
** which his gold is fo. Uberally fcattered among our vénal 
" brators, that he may be at liberty to carry on the war againft 
<c you, while you make no war on him!. 

4 * Heavens ! is there any man of a right mind who would 
<c judge of peace or war by words, and not by aftions ? Is 
* 4 there any man fo weak as to imagine that it is for the faks 
' ** of thofe paltry villages of Thrace, Drongylus, and Cabyle> 
** and Maftira, that Philip is now braving the utoioft dangers, 
** and enduring the feverity of toils and (eafons ; and that he 
<c has na defigns upon the arfenals, and the navies, and the 
« filver mines ofAthens? or that he will take up his winte* 
« quarters among thç cells and dungçons of Thrace, and leave 
<*. you to cnjoy ail your revenues in peacç ? But you wait, . 
< c perbaps, tiH he déclare war againft you. . He will neyer do fo : 
« no, though he were at your gatçs. He will (lill be affuring 
46 you that he is not at war. Such were his prçfeffions to the 
* ç people of Oreum^ when hia forces were in the heart of their 
*< country \ fuch his profeflions to thofe of Phçrae, until the 
cc moment he attacked their walls : and thus he amufed the 
« Olynthians, till he came within a few miles of them, and 
* c then he fent them a meffage, that either they jnuft quit their 
€C city, .or he his kingdom. He would indeed be the abfurdeft 
<c of mahkind, if, while you fuffer his outrages to pafs unno. 
** ticed, and are wholly engaged in acçufing and profecuting ' 
*' one another, he (hould, by declaring war, put an end to your 
cç private contefts, warn you to direct ail your zeal againft him, 
u and deprivç his penfioneri of their moft fpecious pretence. 

" for 
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44 for fufpending your refolutions, that of his not being at war * 
44 with the ftate. I, for my part, hold and déclare, thatby his 
44 attack of the Megaœans, by his attempts upon the liberty 
44 of Eubœa, by his late incurfions into Thraçe, by his prao 
44 tices in Peloponnefus, Philip has violated the treaty ; he is 
44 in a ftate of hoftility with you ; unlefs you fliall affirm, that 
44 he who prépares to befiege a city, is llill at pcace, until the 
44 walls be aâually invefted. The man whofe defigns, whofe 
46 whole conduct tends to reduçe me to fubjeûion, that man, 
44 is at war with me, though not a blow hath yet been giveu, . 
44 nor a fword cfrawn. 

44 Ail Greece, ail the barbarian world, is too narrow for this 
44 man's ambition. And though we Greeks fee and hear ail 
4C this, we fend no embaflies to each other ; we exprefs no 
44 refentment ; but into fuch wretchednefs are we funk, that 
44 even to this day, we negleû what our intereft and dutj 
44 demand. Without engaging in aflbciations, or forming 
44 confederacies, we look with unconcern upon Philjp's grow- 
44 ing power ; each fondly imagining, that the time in which 
44 another is deftroyed, is fo much time gained to him 5 al- 
44 though no man can be ignorant, that, like the, regular peri- 
44 odic return of a fever, he is coming upon thofe who think 
44 themfelves the moft rernote from danger. And what is the 
44 caufe of our prefent paflive difpofrtion ? For fome caufe fure 
44 there muft be, why the Greeks, who hâve been fo zealous 
44 heretofore in defence of liberty, are now fo prone to flavery. 
44 The caufe, Athenians ! is, that a principle, which .was for- 
44 merly fixed in the minds of ail, now exifts no more ; a prin- 
44 ciple which conquered the opulence of Perfia \ maintaincd 
44 the freedom qf Greece, and triumphed over the powers of 
44 fea and land. That principle was, an unanimous abhor- 
44 rence of ail thofe who accepted bribes from princes, that 
44 were enemies to the liberties of Greece. To be convicled 
44 of bribery, was then a crime altogether unpardonable. Nei- 
44 ther orators, nor gênerais, would then felî for gold the fa- 
44 vourable conjunclures which» fortune put into their hands. 
44 No gold could impair our firm concord at home, our hatred 
44 and diffidence of tyrants and barbarians. But now ail things 

arc 
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cc arc expofed to fale, as in a public market. Corruption has 
** introduced fuch manncrs, as hâve proved thc bane and de- 
<c ftruâion of our country. Is a man known to havc re- 
* c ceived foreign money ? People envy him. Does he own it ? 
€ * Thcy laugh. Is he çonviâed in form ? They forgiye him : 
" fo univerfally has this contagion diffufed itfelf among cis. 

4C If there be any who, though not carried away by bribes» 
" yet are ftruck with terror, as if Philip was fomething more 
u than human, they may fee, upon a little confideration, that 
<c he hath exliaufted ail thofe artifices to which he owes his 
c * prefent élévation ; and that his affaira arc now ready to de* 
€C cline. For I myfeif, Athenians ! fhould think Philip really 
€C to be dreaded, if I faw him raifed by honourable means.-~ 
ec When forces join in harmony and affe&ion, and one com~ 
* c mon intereft unité» confcderating pqwers, then they lhare 
C( the toils with alacrity, and endure diftrefles with perfever- 
<c ance*. But when extravagant ambition, and lawlefs powcr, 
c * as in the café of Philip, hâve aggrandized a fingle perfoô, 
u the firft pretence, the flighteft accident, ovcrthrowshim, and 
<c daflies his greatnefs to the ground. For, it*is not poffible, 
<c Athenians I it is not poflible, to found a lafting power upon 
<c injuftice, perjury, and treachery. Thefe may perhaps fue» 
<c ceed for once, and borrow, for a while, from hope, a gay 
<c and a flourilhing appearan'ce. But time betrays their weak- 
" nefs, and they fall of themfelves to ruin. For, as in ftruc- 
ct tures of every kind, the lower parts fhould hâve the firmeft 
" (lability, fo the grounds dnd principles of great enterprizes 
" fhould be juftice and truth. But this folid foundation is 
46 wanting to ail the enterprizes of Philip. 

" Hence, among his confederates, there are many w % ho 
<€ hâte, who diftruft, who envy him. If you will exert 
4C yourfelves as your honour and your intereft require, you 
" will net o'nly difeover the weaknefs and infincerity of 
* c his confederates, but the ruinous condition alfo of his own 
** kingdom. For you are not to imagine, that the inclinations 
<c of his fubjeâs are the famé with thofe of their prince. He 
*5 thirfts for glory ; but théy hâve no part in this ambition. 
*.* Haraffed by thofe various excurfions he is ever making, 

they 
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cc they groan uftder perpétuai calamity 5 torn from their bufi- 
<c nefs and their families s and beholding commerce excludéd 
" from their coafts. AU thofe glaring exploits, which hâve 
iC given him his apparent greatnefs, hâve wafted his natural 
<€ (trength, his own kingdom, and rendered it much wealçer 
€C than it originally was. Befides, his profligacy and bafenefs, 
" and thofe troops of buiFoons, and diflblute perlons, whom he 
<c carefîes and keeps conftantly about him, are, to men of juft 
" diicernment, great indications of the weaknefs of his mind. 
" At prefent, his fuccefles caft a fhade over thefe things 5 but 
* c let his arms meet with the leaft difgrace, his feeblenefs will 
<c appear, and his charader be expofed. For, as in our bodies» 
w while a man is in apparent health, the effeô of fome inward 
<c debility, which has bfefcn growing upon him, may, for a time f 
€C be concealed j but as foon as it cornes the length of difeafe» 
" ail his fecret infirmities fliow themfelves, in whatever part 
u of his frame the diforder is lodged : fo, in ftates and mon* 
<c archies, while they carry on a war abroad, many defeâs ef- 
'î^pape the gênerai eye \ but, as foon as war reaches their own 
" territory, their infirmities corne forth to gênerai obfervation. 
c< Fortune hàs great influence in ail human affairs $ but I, 
c< for my part, (hoi*ld prefer the fortune of Athçns, with the 
cc leaft degree of vigour in aflèrting your caufe, to this mau's 
" fortune. For we hâve many better reafons to dépend upon ' 
" the favour of Heaven than this man. But, indeed, he who 
" will not exert his own ftrength; hath no title to dépend ei- 
" ther on his f riends, or on the gods. Is it at ail furprifing 
u that he, who is himfelf ever amidft the labours and dangers 
" of the field ; who is every where ; whom no opportunity 
" efcapes ; to whom no feafon is unfavourable ; fhould be fu- 
" perior to you, who are wholly engaged in contriving delays, 
" and framing decrees, and inquiring after news ? The con- 
" trary would be much more furprifing, if we, who hâve never 
" hitherto a£ted as became a ftate engaged in war, fliould con- 
" quer one who a£U, in every inftancej, with indefatigable vig- 
" ilance. It is this, Athenians !» h is this which gives him ail 
(C his advantage againft you. Philip, conftantly furrounded by 
" l^s troops, and perpetually engaged in projeÂing his defigns, 

u can. 
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€€ can, în a moment, ftrike the blow where he pleafes. But 
€C we, when any accident alarms us, firft appoint our Tri- 
€C erarchs ; then we allow them the exchange by fubftitution : 
* c then the fupplies are confidered ; next, we rëfolve to man 
cc our fleet with ftrangers and fbreigners ; then find il necef- 
<c far y to fupply their place ourfelves. In the midft of thefc 
€t delays, what we are failing to défend, the enemy îs already 
" mafter of ; for the time of aftion is fpent by us in prepar- 
$c ing ; and the iffiiea of war will not wait for our flow and 
" irrefolute meafures. 

cc Confider then your prefent fîtuatîon, and make fuch pro- 
cc vifîon as the urgent danger requîres. Talk not of your ten 
cc thoufands, or your twenty thoufand foreigners ; of thofe 
<6 armies which appear fo magriificent on paper only ; great 
<c and terrible in your decree?, in exécution weak and côntemp- 
<c tible. But let yôur army be made up chiefly of the native 
** forces of the ftate j let it be an Athenian ftrength to which 
€C you are to truft ; and whomfoever you appoint as gênerai, 
<c let them be entirely under his guidance and authority. For, 
€ç ever fînee our armies hâve been forrxied of foreigners alone, 
ic their viftories hâve been gained over our allies and confed- 
€C erates only, while our enemies hâve rifen to an extravagance 
u of power." 

The orator goes on to point out the number of forces which 
fliould be raifed ; the places of their deftination ; the feafon of 
the year in which they fhould fet out ; and then prcî[>ofes in 
form his motion, as we would call it, of his decfeè, for the 
neceflary fupply of money, and for afeertaining the funds from 
which it fhould be raifed. Having finifhed ail that relates to 
the bufinefs under délibération, he concludes thefe orations on 
public affairs, commonly with no longer peroration than the 
following, which terminâtes the Firft Philippic : " I x for my 
<c part, hâve never, upon any occafion, chofento court your 
cc favour, by fpeaking any thîng but what I was convinced 
" would ferve you. And, on this occafion, you hâve heard 
cc my fentiments freely declared, without art, and without 
<c referve. I fhould hâve been pleafed, indeed; that, as it is 
u for your advantage to hâve your true intereft laid before 

* : «you; 
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" yôù, fo I migîit haVe been affured, that he TXrho layeth ït 
" before you wôuld (hare th!e famc advantage. But, ùncer* 
<c tain as I know the confequence to be with refpcft to my- 
" felf, ï yet dètermineà to fpeak, becàïife I was convînced 
** that thefe meafares, if purfued, muft prove bénéficiai to the 
* c public. And, of aU thofe opinion* whtch (hall be offered' 
ifi to yoiïr acceptance, may the gods détermine that to be 
** chofen which wiil heft advance the gênerai welfare \" 

^Thefe extra£b may ferve to give fome imperfeéi ideà of the 
matiner of ÏDemofthenes. For a jufter and more complète 
oae, recourfe muft be had to the excellent original* 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 



ELOQUENCE OF THÉ BAR. ANALtSIS ÔF CÏCE- 
RO's ORATION FOR CLUENTIUS. 

1 TREÂTED in the laft Lecture, of what is pecuiiar 
to the Eloquence of popular affemblies. Much of what was 
faid on that head îs applicable to the Eloquence of the Bar, the 
next great fcene of public fpeaking, to which.I now proceed, 
and my obfervatipns upon which, will thercfore be the fhorter. 
AH, however, that was faid in the former Lecture muft not be 
applied to it ; and it is of importance, that I begin with fhow* 
iiig where the diftinâion lies. 

In the firft place, The ends of fpeakirçg at the bar, and ia 
popular affemblies, are-commonly différent. In popular affem- 
blies, the great objeft is perfuafion $ the orator aims at deter- 
mining the hearers to fome choice or conduft, as good, fit or 
ufeful. For accompKftung this end, it is incumbent on him to 
apply himfelf to a^i the principles of aâion in our nature ; to 
the paillons and to the hèart, as weli as to the underftanding. 
"But, at the bar, conviâion is the great objeft. There, it is 
not the fpeaker's bufinefs to perfuade the judges to what is good 
ùt ufeful, but to fliow them what is juft and true ; and of 
courte, it is chiefly, or folely, to the underftanding that his El- 
oquence is addreffed. This is a charaderiftical différence 
which ought ever to be kept in view. 

In the next place, Speakers at the bar addrefs themfelves to 
one, or to a few judges, and thefe, too, perfons generally of 
âge, gravity, and authority of chara&er. There, they hâve not 
thofe advantages which a mixed and numerous affembly afïbrds 
for employing ail the arts of fpeech, even fuppofing their fub- 
jeébto admit jhem. Paflion does not #fe fo eafîly ; the fgeak- 
er is heard more coolly \ he is watebed over more feverely, 

and 
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and would expofe hsmfelf to ridicule» .by attcmptiog thatJbigh 
véhément tone, which is only proper in fpeaking to a mul- 
titude. 

In the laft place, The nature and management of the fut- 
jeôs which belong to the bar, require a very différent fpecîes 
of oratory from that of popular affemblies. In the latter, the 
fpeaker has a much wider range. He is feidom confined to 
any precife rule ; he can fetcb his topics from a great variety 
of quarters ; and employ every illuftration which his fancy or 
imagination fuggeft. But, at the bar, the field of fpeaking 
îs limited to précité law and ftatute. Imagination is not allow- 
ed to take its feope. The advocate has always lying before 
him the Hne, the fquate, and the compafs. Thefe, it is his 
principal bufinefs to be continuelly applying to the fubjeâs 
under debate. 

For thefe reafons, it is clear, that the Eloquence of th* bar 
îs of a much more limited, more fober and chaftened kind, than 
that of popular affemblies ; and for fimilav reafons, we muft 
beware of confidering even the judicial orations of Cicero or 
Demofthenes, as exaû models of thoroanTverof fpeaking which 
is adapted to the prefent ftate of the bar. It 13 neceflary to 
warn young tewyers of this j beçaufe, though thefe were plead-* 
kigs fpoken iq. civil or. criminal caufes, yet, in faâ, the na*. 
ture of the bar; anciently, both in Greeee and Rome,, allowed 
a much nearer approach to popular Eloquence, than.what it 
bow doçs. This was. owing chiefly to two caufes :. 

Firft, Becaufe in the, s>ncicnt judicial orations, ftriftïaw was 
inuch lefe an objeâ of attention > than it U bteome among us. 
In the days of Demofthenea. and Ciceyo, the municipal ft a tûtes 
were few, (impie, and gênerai •> and the decîfion of caufes was 
trufted, in a great meafurc, to the equity and common fenfe o£ . 
the judges. Eloquence, much ipore than jurisprudence, was . 
the ftudy of thofe who were tp plçad caufes. Cicero fome- 
where fays, that three months ftudy was fufficient to make any , 
man a complète civilian ; nay, it wa$ tbought that one might 
be a good pleader at the bar, who had never ftudied law at ail. 
For therc were among the Romans a fet.of men çàlted prag± 
w&bythofc office it vas to give thç oratQrjaJlthelawknowi- 

edge 
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;e^ge which the caufe he was to plead rcquired, and which he 
-put into that popular fôrm, and drefed up wif;h thoCe colours 
of Eloquence, that were bçft ftttedifor influencing the judge? 
before whôm he fpoke* ; - . •- 

We iriay oofe^ve ncxt, thaï the civil and criminal judges, 
.both in Greece and Rome, were commonly rauch more; no* 
mérous than tbey are with us, and fonaed a fort of popular 
aflèmbiy. The renowned tribunal of the Areopagusat Àthens 
çonûfted of fifty judges at the kaflt. # Some majke it to con« 
fift of a great rnarry more. Whea Socrates Was condemned, 
by what court it is uncertaki» we are kifor,med thât no feweç 
than 2 do voted againft htm, Xn. Rome, the pretor, who was 
the proper judge both in civil and criminal causes, narned, for 
eyery caufe ô£ moment, the Juélicis $eie3i f as they were call- 
ed, who were always numerous, and had the office and powçs 
«f both judge and jury. In the faihous caufe of Milo, Cicero 
fpoke to. fifty-one Judtces Sdeffh and fo had the advantagc of 
addreffing hi& whok pleading, net to one or a few learned 
judges. of the point of law, a& is thç cafc with us, but to an* 
aflembly of Roman: citizçns.. Hence ail thofe arts oT popular 
éloquence, which we find the Roman orator io frequently 
employing, and probably with much fuccefs, Hence tears and 
commisération are, fo often xnadç ufe of as the inûruments of 
gaming a caufe. Hence certain praâjices, which would be 
xeckoned tWeatrical among us, were- coaimon z% the Roman bar j 
fuch as inttoducing npt only the- aceufed perfon drefled in 
deep raourning, but prefenting to the judges his •family, and 
hia young c&ildren, çndeavouriwg to move them by their criea 
and tears» 

For thefe reafons, on accounrof tke wide différence betweeo 
the ancien* and modem fta te dfihe ba,r, to # which we may 
add alfa the- différence in the tujn of ançient and mpdern Elo- 
quence, which X formerly took notice of, too ftrid an imita-? 
tion of CiceroVmanner of pleading would now be extremely 
injudicious. To> great- advantage hç niay ftill be ûudied by 
every fpeaker at the bar. In the addrefs with which he opensi 
fcs fubjeû, and the infinuation he. employs for gaining thq 

'fevour 
* yi4c ?otter. Aqtfq. vol. L p. xqa* 
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favour of the judges ; in the diftinâ arrangement of his faÔs; 
in the gracefulnefs of his narration ; in the conduâ and expo- 
firion of his arguments, he ma y and he ought to be imitated. 
A hîgher pattern cannot be &t before us *, but ©ne who (hould 
imitate him alfo in his exaggeration and amplifications, in hÎ3 
xlifrufe and pompous déclamation and' in his attempts, to raift 
paffion, would now make himfelf almoft as ridiculous at thè • 
bar, as if ' he fliould appear there in the Toga of a Roman 
lawyer. 

Before I ikfcend to more particular directions concemîng 
the Eloquence of thé bar, I nauft be allowed to take notice 
that the foundation of a lawyer'a réputation and fuccefs, nraft 
always be laid in a profound knowîedge of his own profeffiotu 
Nothing is ^of fuch confequence to him, or deferves more his 
deep and ferious ftudy. For whatever his abilitics as a fpeaker 
may be, if his knowlcdge of the law be reckoned fupeWîcial', 
few will chbofe ta commit their caufo to him. Befides pre- 
vious ftudy, and a proper ftock of knowîedge attained, anoth- 
«r thing highly matèrial to the fuccefs of every pleader, îs, a 
diligent and painful attention ta every caufe with which he is 
entrufted, fo as to be thoroughly mafter x>f ail the fa£ts and 
circumftances relating. to it. On this, the ancient rhetoricans 
infift with great earncftnefe, and juftîy reprcfent it as a nce- 
eflary bafis to ail the Eloquence that can be exerted in plea^ 
ing, Cicero tells us (under the chara&er of Antonius, in thé 
fécond book De Oratore) that he always converfed at full 
length with every client who came to confuh him ; that hettok 
care tbere fhould be no witncfs to their converlation, in order 
that his cKent irfight explain himfelf more freely f that he waa 
wont to ftart every objeâion, and to pletfd the caufe of the 
adverfe party with him, that he might corne at the whole 
truth, and be fully prepared on every point of the bufmefs ; 
and that, after the cliept had retired, he ufed to balance ail 
the fafts with himfelf, under three différent chataâers, his 
pwn, that of the judge, and that of the advocate on tjhe oppo- 
' fite fide. He cenfures very feverely thofe of the çrofeffiorç 
who décline taking fo much trouble ; taxing thcm not cûly 
with (haçneful négligence, but with difljonefty and breach o£ 

' * trvft. 
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ftraft.* To the famé purpofe Quintilkn, in the eighth chap* 
ter of his laft book, deiivers a great many excellent rujes con* 
cerning ail the methods which a lawyer Ihould empioy for 
attaining the naoft thorough knowledge of the caufe hç is fo> 
plead y agaîn and again recommending patience and attention 
in converfation with clients» and obferving very fenftbly, " Non \ 
f< tam oJbeft audire fupesvacua, quam ignorarc necefiaria* 
" Fréquenter enim et vulnu$, et re*aedmm, in iis orafor inveniet 
t€ qu» litigatori in nutraro. partem, babere momentum, vide- 
« bantur. w t 

• Suppofing an advocate to be thu& prepared, with ail the 
Inowledge which the , ftudy of the law in gênerai, and. of that 
caufe which he is to plead in particular, car* furniih him, t 
rouit next obferve, that Eloquence in pieading is o£ the higheft 
moment fer giving fupport to a caufe. It were altogether 
wroxig to infer, that becaufe the anôent popular and vehcnjen* 
manner of pieading îs now in a great meafure fuperteded* 
there is therefore no room for Eloquence at tbe ba% and that: 
the ftudy of it is become fuperfluôuç, Though the manner of 
fpeaking be changed, yet ftill there is a right and a. propet> 
mariner, which déferres to be ftudied as rnuch. as ever. Per-* 
fcaps there is no' icene of public fpeaking where Eloquences 
is more neceflary. for, won othçr occasions, •the fubjeâ qi*. 
which men fpeak in public, is frequently fùificient, by itfelf, to. 
interefl the hearers. But the drynefs and fubtilty of the fubr 
jeâs generally aghated at the bar, require more thap any other 
9 certain kind of Eloquence in oivder to commande attention ^ 
in order to give proper weight to the arguments that are era- 
pjoyed, and to prevent any thing which the plcader; advancea, 

from 

* " Equidem foie» «lare operam, ut àc faa quifqiw; re me ipfç. doceat ; et. 
" nequis aliua ad fit, quo lihcrius loque tu r ; et agere advcifarii caufam, ut ille 
u agat fuam ; et quicquid de fua re cogitarct, in médium profer.it. Itaqtrc 
u cùm ille deceflit, très perfonas unus fuÛineo, fummâ auimi equitate ; mcam, 

* adyer£ifii, judicis. Nonmilli dum operam fuam multaxn exiffciznari volunt* 
'* ut toto foro volitare, et a eau fa ad caufam ire videantur, caufas dicunt ineog- 
*• iiitas. In quo eft illaquidem magna offenfio, vel negligentik fufeeptis. rébus* 
*» ve) pcrfkbxe recept» ; fed etiam illa, major opioione, quodnemp ppte(\dçea t 
" te quam non novit, non turpilfimè dicere." 

■f " To liften to fomething that is fuperfluous ean do no hurt ; whereas, ta, 
u b.e ignorant of fomething that is material, may be highly prejudicial. The 
rt advocate will frequently difeover the weak fide of a caufe, and learn, at the 
u famé time, vhat is the proper defence, from ci rcum fiance» which, to the 
M party himiclf, appeared to be of little or no moment*" 
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from paffing unregarded. The efleâ of good fpeaking is 
always very greafc. There is as much différence in the ira» 
preffion made upbn the hearers, by a cold, dry, and confufed 
fpeaker, and that made by one .who pleads the faute caufe with 
élégance, order, and fttength, as there is between our concep- 
tion of an objed, when it is reprefented to us in a dim light» 
and when we behold it in a full and clear oae. 

It is no fmall encouragement to Eloquence at the bar, that 
of ail the libéral profeffions, none gives fairer play to genius 
and abilitics'than that of the advocate. He is lefs expofed thaii 
fcrae others, to fuffer by the arts of rifalry, by popular «preju* 
dices, or fecret intrigues. He is fure of coraing forward ac- 
cording to his merit ; for he ftands forth every day to view 5 
he enters the lift boldly with his competitors; every appear- 
ance which he ma£es is an appeal to the public, whofe deetfion 
feldom fails of being juft, becaufe it is impartial. Intereft and 
friends raay fet forward a young pleader with peculiar advan- 
tages beyond others, at the beginning l but they can do no 
more than open the field to him. A réputation refting oa 
thefe affiftances wili foon fall. Speftators remark, judges dé- 
cide, parties watch ; and to him will the multitude of clients 
never fail to refort, who gives the moft approved fpecimens of 
his knowledge, Eloquence, and induftry. 

It muft be laid down for a firft principle, that the Eloquence 
fuited to the bar, whether in fpeaking or in writing law papers» 
is of the calm and temperate kind, and conneâed with clofe 
reafoning. Sometimes a little play may be allowed to the im- 
agination, in order to enliven a dry fubjeâ, and to give relief 
to the fatigue of attention ; but this liber ty muft be taken with 
a fparing hand. For a fiorid ftyle, and a fparkling manner, 
never fail to make the fpeaker be heard with a jealous ear, by* 

. the judge. They detraâ from his weight, and always produce 
a fufpiciori of his failing in foundnefs and ftrength of argu- 
ment. It is purity and neatnefs of expreffion which is chfefly 

' to be ftudied ; a ftyle perfpicuous and proper, which fhall not 
be needlefsly overcharged with the pedantry of law terms, and 
where, at the famé time, no affe£lation (hall appear of avoid- 
àng thefe, when they are fuitable and neceflary. 

Verbofity 
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Vcrbofity is a coramôn fault, ôf whicb the gentlemen of this 
prof effion are accufed 5 and into which the habit of fpe'aking 
and ifcrriting fo haftily, and with fo little préparation» as they 
axe often obliged to do, almoft unavôidably betrays them. It 
cannot, therefore, be too much recommended to thofe ^ho aire 
heginning to pra&icc àt the bar, that they (hoùld early ftudy 
to guard againft this, while as yet they hâve full leifure (ot 
preparatîonv ILet thera form themfelves, efpecially in the pa- 
pers which they write, to the habit of a ftrong and a correéfe 
ftyle % which expreffes the famé thing much better in a few 
words, than is done by the accumulation of intricate and Cnd- 
lefs periods. If this- habit be once acquired, it will becomë 
saturai to them afterwards, wheti tjie multiplicity of bufinefs 
fiiall force them to compofe in a more précipitant manner*. 
Whereas, if the praâice of a loofe and négligent ftyle has been 
fuffered to becotne familiar, it will not be in their power, even 
upon occafions when they wi(h to make an unufual effort, to 
exprefs themfelves with energy and grâce. 

Diftin&nefs is a capital propetty in fpeâking at the bar. 
This ihould be fliown chiefly in twô things ; firft, in ftating 
the queftion y in (howing clearly what is the point in debate \ 
what we^dmit * what we deny ; and where the line of tdivifion 
bègins between us, and the adverfe party. Next* it fliould be 
ihown in the order and arrangement of ail the parts of the 
pleading. In every fort of oration, a clear methôd is of thé 
utmoil confequence ; but in thofe embroiled and difficult cafés 
which belong to the bar, it is almoft ail in ail., Too much 
pains, therefore» Cannot be taken in previoufly ftudying the 
plan and method* If there be indiftinânefs and diforder there, 
lire can hâve no fuccefs in convincing : we leave the whole 
çaufe in darknefs. 

With refpeâ to the conduâ of narration and argumenta* 
tion, I (hall hcreafter make feveral remarks, when I corne to 
t*eat of the component parts of regular oration. I {hall at 
prefent oniy obferve, that the narration of faâs at the bar, 
~£hould always be as concifç as the nature of them will admit. 
Faâs are always of the greateft Confequence to be remembered 
during the courfe ôf the pleading ; but, if the pleader be tedi- 
©us in his manner o£ reîating them! and needlefsly circumftan- 

tial, 
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rial, ke lays too great.a load upon the rnemory. Whereas, by 
cutting off ail fuperfluOus circumftances in his récital, he addfc 
ftrength to the materiai fa£ls ; he both givés a clearer view of 
what he relates, and makes the impreffion of k more lafting. 
In argumentation» again, I would incline to give fcope to a 
more diffufe manner at the bar, than on fome «other occasions. 
For in popular aflembiies, where the fubjcéfr of debate is often 
a pîaîn queftion, arguments, taken from knows topics, gain 
ftrength by their concifenefs. But the obfcurityof law-points 
frequently requires the arguments to be fpread out, and placed 
in différent iights, in order to be fully apprehended. 

When the pleader cornes to réfute the arguments employée 
by his adverfary, he fhoald be on his guard not to do them in- 
juftice, Jby difguifing, or placing them in a falfe light. The 
deceit is fopn dificovered : it will riot fail of being expofed ; 
and tends to imprefs the judge and the hearers with diftruft o£ 
the fpeaker, as one who either wants difcernrhent to perceive* 
or wants fairnefs to admit, the ftrength of the reafoning on the 
other fide. Whereas, when ihey fee that he ftates, with accu- 
racy and candour, the arguments which hâve been ufed againft 
hïm, before he proceeds to combat them, a ftrong préjudice is 
created in his favour. ïhey are naturally led to think, that he 
has a clear and fufl conception of ail that can be faid on both fide* 
of the argument 5 that he has entire confidence in thegoodnefs 
of his own caufe; and does not attempt to fupport it by any 
artifice or coneealment. The judge is thereby ihclined to re- 
ceive much more readily, the impreffions which are given by a 
fpeaker, who appears both fo fair and fo penetrating. There 
is no part of the difcourfe, in which the orator bas greater op- 
portunity of (howing a mafterly addrefs, than when he fets 
himfelf to rcprefent the reafonings of his antagonifts, in ordèr 
to réfute them. 

Wit may fometimes be of fervice at the bar, efpecially in a 
lively reply, by which we may throw ridicule on fomething 
that has been faid on the other fide. But, though the réputa- 
tion of wit be dazzling to a young pleader, I would never ad- 
vife him to reft his ftrength upon this- talent IHs not his 
bufmefs to make aa audience laugh, but to convincé the 

Vol- IL E judge* 
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judge ; and feldom, or né ver, did any one rifc to eminence in 
his profeûlon, by being a witty lawyer. 

A proper degree of warmth in pleading a caufe is always of 
ufe. Though, in fpcaking to a multitude, greater véhémence 
be naturaj; yet in addrefling ourfelves even to a fingle man, 
the warmth which arifes frpm ferioufnefs and earneftnefs, is 
one of the moft powerful means of perfuading him. An ad- , 
vocate pcrfoi^ates his client $ he has taken upQû him the wholc 
charge of his interefts ; he ftands in his place* It is improp- 
er, therefore, and has a bad effec^: , upon the caufe, if he ap- 
pears indiffèrent and unmoved ; and few clients will be fond 
of trufting their interefts in the hands of a cold fpeaker* 

At the famé timc, he muft beware of proftituting his earneft- 
nefs and fenfibility fo much, as to enter with equal warmth into 
every caufe that is committed to him, whether it can be fup- 
pofed really to excite his zeal or not. T hère is a dignity of 
chara&er, which it is of the utmoft importance for every one 
in his profeflion to fupport. For it muft never be forgotten, 
that there is no inftrument of pcrfuafipn more powerful, than 
an opinion of probity and honouç in the perfon who undertakes 
to perfuade.* It is fcarcely poffible for any hearer to fcparate 
altogether the impreffion made by the chara&er of him that 
.fpeaks, from the things that he fays. However fecretly and 
imperceptibly, it will be always lending its weight to one fide 
or other ; either detraâing from, or adding to, the authority 
and influence of his fpeech. This opinion of honour and prob- 
ity muft therefore be carefully preferved both by fome degree 
of delicacy in the choice of caufes, and by the mannér of con- 
duâing them. And though, perhaps, the nature of the pro- 
feflion may render it extremely çlifficult to carry this delicacy 
its utmoft length, yet there are attentions to this point, which, 
, as every good man for virtue's fake, fo every prudent man for 
reputation's fake, will find to be neceflary. He will always 
décline embarking in caufes that are odious and manifeftly un- 
juft ; and, when he fup ports adoubtful caufe, he will lay the 
chief ftrefs upon fuch arguments as appear to his own judg- 

ment 

* " Plurimum ad omnia momenti cft in hoc pofltum, G vir bonus creditur. 
v Sic enim coûtfngit, ut non ftudium advocati, vidcàtur affcrre, fed pêne tcf- 
«tisfidenV * 

Quint. L. iv. C. X. 
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ment the moft tenable 5 referving hîs zeal and his indignation 
for cafés where injuftiçe and iniquity are flagrant. But of the 

* perfonal qualities and virtues requifite in public fpeakers, I 
Diajl afterwards hâve occafion to difcourfe. 

Thefe arc the chief dire&ions which hâve oceurred to me 
concerning the peculiar ftrain of fpeaking at the bar. In order 
to ilJuftrate the fubjeft farther, I fhall give a flhort Analyfis of 
one of Cicero's pleadings, or judicial orations. I hâve chofen 
that, pro Cluentio. The celebrated one pro Mihne is more la- 
boured and fliowy ; but it is too declamatorjr. That, pro Clu~ 

. tntio cornes nèarer the ftrain of a modem pleading ; and though 
it has the difadvantage of being very long, and complicated too- 
in the fubjeft, yet it is one of the moft chafte, correft and 
forcible of ail Cicero's judicial orations, and well deferves at- 
tention for its conduit» , 

Avitus Cluentius, a Roman knigh't of fplendid family and 
fortunes, had accufed his ftepfather Oppianicus of ah attempt 
to poifon him. He prevailed in the profecutîon; Oppianiçits 
was condemned and baniflied. But as* rumours arofe of the, 
judges having been corrupted by^rhoney in this caufe, thefe 
gave occafion to mueh popular clamour, and had thrown a 
heavy odium on Cluentius» Eight years afterwards Oppianicus , 
died- Ai> accufatiqn was brought againft Cluentius of having 
Çoifoned him, together with'.a charge alfo of having bribed the 
judges in the former trial to condemn him. In this aâion Cicero 
défends him, The accufers were Saffia, the mother of Clu- 
entius, and widow of Oppianicus, and young Oppianicus, the fon. 
Q^ Nafo,, the praetor, was judge, together with a confiderabie 
Bumber of Judtcts SeleïïL 

The introduction of the oration is fimple and proper, takcn; 
from no common-place topic, but from the nature of the 
caufe. It begins with taking notice, that the whole oration . 
of the accufer was. divided into two parts** Thefe two parts 

were, 

* M Animadvertc, Jadices, omncm accufatom orationem in duas drofaroefle- 
* partes ; quarupa altéra mijii ûiti et mbgnopere confidere videbatur, invediâ 
" wm inveterata judicii Juhiani, altéra tantummodo eonfuetuditm caufâ, 
u timide et diiSdentcr attingere rationem veneiicii crîminum ; quâ de re lege 
"keft haec queftio conflit ut a. Itaque mjhi certum eft hanc eandem diftribu-> 
u tioncm iovidiœ et criminum lie in defenfionc fervare, ut omnes intelligant», 
*Uihil me nec iuj>tc*fager£, voluiffc micendo* ucc obfurare dicendû" 
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were, the charge of having % poifoned Oppianicus ; on which 
the accufer, confcious of having no proof, did not lay the ftrcfs 
of his caufe ; but refted it chiefly on theother charge of fbr- 
merly x corrupting the judges* which was capital in certahv* 
cafés, by the Roman law. Cicero purpofes to follow him in 
this method, and to apply hhnfelf chiefly to the vindication of 
his client from the latter charge. He makes feveral proper 
obfervations oïl the danger of judges fuflFering themfelves to 
be fwayed by a popular cry, which often is raifed by faâicn, 
and dire&ed againft the innocent. He acknowledges, thit 
Cluentius had fufFered much and long by reproach ; on account 
of what had- pafièd at the former trial ; but begs only a pa- 
tient and attentive hearing, and afiures the judges, that he will 
ft^te every thing relating to that matter fo fairly and fo clearly, 
as fliall gïve them en tire fatisfa&ion. A great appearance o£ 
candour ïeigns throughout this introduction. 

The crimes with which Cluentius were charged, were heinous* 
A mother accu fin g her fpn, and accufing him of fuch a&ione, 
as having firft bribed judges to çondemn her hufband, and 
having afterwards poifoned him, were circumftance^ that nat- 
nrally raifed ftrong préjudices againft Cicero's client. The 
firft ftep, therefore, neceflary for the orator, was to rernove 
thefe préjudices ; by ihewing what fort of perfons Chientius*s 
piother, and herhufband Oppianicus, were ; and thereby turn- 
ing the edge of public indignation againft them. Tne nature of 
the caufe rfendered this plan altogether proper, and, in fifnilar 
fituations, it is fit to be imitated. He exécutes his plan with 
xnuch éloquence and force ; and, in doing it, lays open fuch a 
fcene of infamy and complicated guilt, as gives a fhocking pic- 
ture of the manners of that âge ; and fuch as would feem in- 
credible, did not Cicero refer to the proof that was taken in the 
former trial, of the fafts which he allèges. 

Saffia, the mother, appears to hâve bcen altogether of an 
abandoned chara&er. Soon after the death of her firft huf- 
band, the father of Cluentius, (he fell in love with Aurius 
Melinus, a young man of illuftrious birth and great fortune, 
who was married to her own daughter. She prevailed with 
him to divorce her daughter, and then (he married hjm hej- 

felf. 
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felf.* This Melinus being afterwards, by the means of Op- 
pianicus, involved in Sylla's profcription, and put to death ; 
and Saffia being left, for the N fécond time, a widow, and in a 
very opulent fituation, Oppianicus himfelf made his addrefles 
to her. She, not ftartled at the imprudence, of the propofal, 
nor at the thoughts of marrying one, whofe han3s had been 
imbrued in her former hufband's blood, objeÛed only, as Cio 
ero fays, to Oppianicus having two fons by his prefent wife. 
Oppianicus removed the objeâion by having his fons privately 
difpatched î and then, divorcing his wifc, the infamous match 
vas concluded between him and Saifia, Thefe flagrant deed$ 
are painted, as we may well beiieve, wîth the higheft colour» 
of Cicero's Eloquence, which hère has a very proper fiela» 
Cluentius, as a xnan of honour» could no longer live on anj 
tolerable terms with a woman, a mother only in the name» 
who had. loaded herfelf and ail her famïly with fo much diflion- 
cur ; and hence, the feud which had ever fince fubfifted be- 
tween thera, and had involved her unfortunate fon in fo 
much trouble and perfecution. As for Oppianicus, Cicer© 
gives a fort of hiftory of his life, and a full détail of his 
crimes i and by what he relates, Oppianicus appears to hâve 
been a man daring, fierce, and cruel, infatiable in avarice 
and ambition 5 trained and hardened in ail the crimes which 
thofe turbulent timesof Marius and Sylla's profcriptions pro- 
duced : u fuch a man," fays our orator, " as in place of bc- 
u ing furpnfed that he was condemned, you ought Tather to 
u wonder that he had efcaped fo long." 

And now, having prepared the way by ail this narration, 
which is çlear and élégant, he enters on the hiftory of that 
famous trial in which his client was charged with cqrrupting the 
judges. Both Cluentius and Oppianicus were of the city La- 
rinum. In a public conteft about the rightsof the freemen of 
that city, they had taken oppoiite fides, which embittered the 

mifunderftanding 

* * Lcôum îllum genialem quem biennio ante fili* fuac nuhcnti ftraverat, tm 
"eâdem domo fibi omari et fterni, expulfâ atque exturbatâ filiâ jubtt. Nubit 
44 gencro focrus, nvllis aufpicibus, funtftts ominibus omnium. O mulicrîs fcclus 
u incredibile, & prseter hajic unam, in omni vita inauditwm ! O audadam 
** fingularem ! non timuiifie, ii minus vim Dconitn, hoxninumqvc fproam, at iilara 
u ipfam noc"fctm,fapejque illas nuptiales ? non limen cubiculi ? non rubilc filise ? 
u non parieiea denique ipfos fuperiorum teftcS nuptiarum ? pcrfrtgit ac pro- 
" ftravitomnia cupiditate & fuforc ; vicit pudorcm libido; timorem audacia; 
rationem amentia." Th* warmth of Cicero's Eloquence, which this pafiage 
bcautifuily exemplifics, h hcic fully juftified by the fubjeft. 

«• 
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mifunderft anding aîread y fubfiftïng between them. Saura* nowj 
the wife of Oppianicus, pufhed hîm on to the deftru&ion of . 
lier fon, whom fhe had long hated, as one who was confcious 
©f her crimes ; and as Cluentius was knowir to hâve made no 
will, they expe£ted, upon his death, to fucceed to his fortune. 
The plan was formedf therefbre, to difpatch him by* poifon ; 
which, confidering their former conduâ, is no incredible part 
©f the ftory. Cluentius was at that time indifpofecr: the fer* 
vant of his phyfician was to be bribed to give him poifon, and 
©ne Fabricius, an intimate friend of Oppianicus, was employée 
in the négociation. The fervant having made the difcoveryy 
Cluentius firft profecuted Scamander, a fre^man of Fabricius* 
in whofe. euftody the poifon was found j and afterwards Fabri- 
cius, for this attempt upon his life. He prevailed in both ac- 
tions : and both thefe perlons were cendemned by the voices* 
almoft unanimous, of the judges. 

Of both thefe Prejudicià, as our author calls them, or prevfc* 
©us 1 trials, he gtves a very particular account : and refis upai* 
them a great part of his argument, as, in neither of them, there* 
was the leaft charge or fufpicion of any attempt to corrupt the* 
judges. But in both thefe trials, Oppianicus was pointed at 
plainly 5 in both, Scamander and Fabricius, were profecuted a» 
onry the instruments and mmifters of his cruel defîgns. As st 
natural confequertee, therefore, Cluentius < immediately after-* 
wardsraifed a third profecution againft Oppianicus himfelf, the 
contriver and author of the whofe. !t was in this profecution^ 
that money was faid to hâve been given to the judges ; air 
Rome was filled with the report of it, and the alarm loudly 
raifed, that no man's life or liberty was fafe, if fuch dangerous. 
'pra&ices were not checked. By the following arguments^ 
€icero défends his client againft this heavy charge of the Cri^ 
tnen corritpti JudicB. 

He reafons firft, that there was not the leaft teafon.tô fufr 
peft it ; feeing the condemnation of Oppianicus was a dire£fc 
and neceffary confequence of the judgments given againft Sca- 
mander and Fabricius, in the /two former trials ; trials, that 
were fair and uncorrupted, to the fatisfaâion of the whole 
world. Yet by thefe, the road was laid clearly open to the de-*. 
ieôion of Oppianicusjs guilt. His inftruments and minifter^ 
X .being 
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leing once -condetnned, and by the very famé judges too, noth-» 
ing could be more abfurd than to raife a cry about an innocent 
perfon being circumvented by bribery, when it was évident, on 
the contrary, that a guilty perfon was now brought into judg- 
ment, under fuch circumftances, that unlefs the judges. were 
altogether inconfiftent with theinfelves, it was impoffible for 
him to be acquitted. 

He reafons next, that, if in this trial there was atiy corrup- 
tion of the judges by raoney, it was infiniteiy more probable, 
that cortuption fhould hâve proceeded from Oppianicus that* 
from Cluentius: For fetting afide the différence of charaâer 
between the two men, the one fair, the other flagitious ; what 
motive had Cluentius to try fo odious and dangerous an ex- 
périment, as that of bribing judges ? Was it not much more 
Jikely that he fhould hâve had recourfe to this laft remedy, who 
faw and knew himfelf, and his caufe, to be in the utmoft dan- 
ger, than the other, who had a caufe clear in ïtfclf, and of the 
iiTue of which, in confequence of the two previous fentences 
given by the famé judges, he had full reafon to be confident ? 
Was it not much' more likely that he fhould bribe, who had 
every thing to, féar ; whofe life and liberty, and fortune were 
at ftake ; than he who had already prevailed in a material part 
of his charge, and who had no further intereft in the ifllue of 
the profecution than as juftice was concerned ? 

In the third place, he aflerts it as a certain fa&, that Op- 
pianicus did attempt to bribe the judges; that the corruption 
in this trial, fo much complained of, was employed, not by 
Cluentius, but againft him. He calls on Titus Attius, the oraton 
on the oppofite fide ; he challenges him to deny, if he can, or if 
he dare, that Stalenus, one of the thirty-two Judices SefeFri 9 
did receivé money from Oppianicus ; he names the furh that 
was given; he names the perfons that were prefent, when, 
after the trial was over, Stalenus was obliged to refund the 
bribe. This is a ftrong faâ, and would feem quite decifive. 
But, unluckily, a very crofs circumftance occurs hcre. For 
this very Stalenus gave his voice to condemn Oppianicus. For 
this ftrange incident, Cicero accounts in the following manner : 
Stalenus, fays he, known to be a worthlefs man, and accuf- 
tomed before to the like pra£lices, entered into a treaty with 

Oppianicus 
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Oppianîcus to bring hirii off, and dèmàrçded for that purpofe a 
Certain fum, which Jhe undertook to diftribute among a com- 
pétent number of t'he other judges. When he was oncie in 
poflfeflioYi of the money ; when Ke found a greater tre&fure, 
than ever he ,had been mafter of» depofited in hisempty and 
wretched habitation, he became very ùnwilling to part with 
any of it to his colleagues ; and bethought himfeif of fome 
mearis by whiçh he could contrive to keep it ail to himfeif; 
The fcheme which he devifed for this purpofe, was, to promote 
the condensation, inftead of the acquittai of Oppianicus - 9 as, 
fronça condemned perfon, he did not apprehend much danger 
of being calied to account, or being obliged to make reftitution. 
In place, therefore, of endeavouring to gain any of his col- 
leagues, he irritated fuch as he had influence wjth againft Op* 
pianicus, by firft promifing them money in his name, and af- 
terwards teliing them, that Oppianicus had cheated him.* . 
When fentence was to be pronounced, hé had taken meafure» 
for being abfent himfeif : but being brought by Oppianicus's 
lawyers from another court, and obliged to give his voice, he 
found it neceflary tq lead the way, in condemning the man 
whofe money he had taken, without fulfilling the bargaifi 
winch he had made with him. 

By thefe plaufible faûs and reafonings, the charaâer of 
Cluentius feemsin a great meafurè cleared; and, what Cicero 
chiefly: intended, the odium thrown upon the adverfe party. 
But a difficult part of the orator's bufinefs.. ftill remalned* 
There were feveral fubfequent decifions of the praetor, the ctn» 
fors, and the fenate^ againft the judges in this caufe ; which ail 
proceeded, or feemed to proceed, upon this ground of-bribery 
and corruption ; for it is plain the fufpicion prevàiled, that if 
Oppianicus had given money to fjtalenus, Cluentius had out- 
bribed him. To ail thefe decifions, however, Cicero replies 

with 

* tt Cuq» effet egens, fumptuofu», audar, cattidu3, perfidlofus, & cum domi 
* fuat, miferrimis in locÎ3,ct inanifîimis, tantum nummorum pofitum viderit, ad 
» ortHiem malitiam & fraudem verfare mentem fuam cœpit. « Dcmne Judici- 
•* bus ? mihi igitur,ipii prêter periculum et infamiaro quid quaeretur ? Siquts 
•* eum forte cafus ex periculo cripuerit, nonne reddendum eft ? pracipitantera 
•* igitur impeilamus, inquit,et perditum profternamus" Capit hoc confilium 
M ut pecuniam quibufdam judicibus leviffimis poHiceatur, deinde eam poftea. 
** fupprimat ; ut quoniam graves homines fuâ fponte feverè judicatuto» puta- 
M bat, koe qui leviores «ant, deftitutionc iratos OppiaaUQ.redderct" 
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with ihiich diftïriânefs ànd fùbrilty bf argument ; though iï 
might 6e tediôus to follow him thrôùgh ail his teafôhîngs ou 
thefe headâ. Hc ihows, that the fa&s wcre, at that tîme, very 
iridiftïrï&ly kriôwn ; , thàfthé decifioris appe'aîéd to ^ere'haftîly 
gtven ; that nôt ôné ôf theiri conelttded dire&Iy againft his 
client •, ànd that fuch as they' weré; théy were éntirely brought 
aboùt by the inflanimatory ànd fa£Hous harangues ôf Quin&iusi' 
thé tribune ôf thé people, whô had been the agent and'advo- 
taté ôf O'ppianicùs,; and whô> enfàged àt the défeat hé hàd 
fuftairied, had émployed àll his tribunitia! influencé to raifc à 
ftorm againft the jùdges who côridcriined his client. 

Àt length, Cicerô cômes tô reafon côricerriirig thé 'point of ' 
iàw. The Crimeh Corrupti Judicti> or the bribirtg of the judges,** 
„Was capital. In the famous'iL?* Corhèlia de Sicariis, ^as côn- 
hined this clàufe (which we fihd ftill extant, Pandeft. lib. xlviïï. ' 
Tit. 10, § 1) "Qui judiceni eofriïperit, vél côrrihripéndum 
" curaverit, hâc lege tenéatûr.'* This caufe, however,' wÊlearri' 
ïtom Cicerè, was feftritted tô magiftratés arid fénatôrsj aiicï 
as Cluentiùs was bnly ôf thé équeftrian ordér, he was nô** éven 
fdppofing hirh gûîlty, within the law. Of this Cicerô àvâils 
Mmfelf doubly 5 and as hé fhôws heré the moft rriafteHy'ad- 
drefs* I fhall give a fumrriaty ôf his pîeading oti this part ûftfie 
caufe: " You," fays he to the âdvôcate for the perfecùtôr* lf Tou," 
,c T. Attîùs, I kno#, had évéry whéré given it oùt, that I was 
" tô défend my diéht, hot front fa£s, not upon thé fôotfrïg of ' 
*' innocence, bût by taking advantàgé mefely pf the law in his 
u behaif. Havé I dône fo ? I appeâl to yourfelf. Hâve I 
u fought tô cover hîm behirid à légal defence orily ? On thé 
" coritrary, havé I not pleadéd his caufe as if he had been a 
w fértâtof, liablé, by the Côrrtélian law, tô-bécapitally cônvicV 
u éd } and (hown, that rieither jttôof riôr probable prefuniptiôn 
u lies againft his innocence ? In doing fo, Imuft aequaint yôu, 
u that I hâve conlplied with the deftre ôf Clueritiits. himfelf. 
"For when he firft,cbnfultéd me in this caufe, srod whén I 
u inforrrted him that it vtfas clear no action couîd be hjoùght 
w againft him frôm the Çornclian law, he inftantiy befought - 
M and obtefled me, thàt I would not refl his defence Upon that 
" ground ; *faying, with tears in his eyes, That his réputation 
u was as dcar to him as his life^v aad that wliat he fought, as 

Vol, II» F " an 
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<c . ait innocent man,< waa not only to be aWblved from any pén-* 

* alty, but to be acquittée! in the opinion of 4 alunis fellow- 

'•' citizens. - - - • »ï v 

" Hitherto, then, I hâve pleaded this çaufe upon his plan. 

V But my client muft forgive me» if now I ftajl plead it upon 

•-* my own, For I (bould-be-wanting to myfelf, and to that 

" regard which my chara&er and dation require me tobear to 

M tbe-laws of the ftate, if I fliouW alk>w any perfon to be judged 

u , of by a-law which does not.bind him. You, Attius* indeed, 

" hâve tokl us, that itrwas a fcandal and reproach, that a Ro- 

11 man knight (hould be exempted from thofe penalties to which 

4< a fenator, for corruptjng judges, is liable. But I muft tell 

" yoti, that it would be a much greater reproach, in a ftate that 

" is rcgulated by law, to départ from the law. What fafêty 

*V hâve any of us in our pçrfons, what fecurity for our rights, 

" if the law (hall be fet afide i By what title do you, Q^Nafo; 

" fit in that chair, and prefîde'in this judgment ? By what 

u rigbt,>T. Attius, do you açcufe, or do I" défend ? Whencc 

", al| thjç fojeipnity and : pomp of judges, and clerks> and officers» 

u pi which this houfe is fujl ? Does not ail proceed from the 

w law,; which régulâtes the whole departments of the ftate ; 

'* which, as a common bond, holds its members together ; and* 

" iike the-ibul within thebody,a£tuates and direâsall the public 

" funâioiis ? * On what ground, then, dare you fpeak lightly 

Hofthe law, or move that, in a criminal trial, judges fhould 

c * advance one ftep beyond what it permits them to go ? the 

" wifdom of our anceftors has found, that, as fenators and 

" magiftrates enjoy higher dignities, and greater advantages 

"etha#, other members of the ftate, the law fhould alfo, with 

" regard to» them, be moreilriâ, and the purity and uncorrupt* 

w ednefs of their morals be guarded by more fevere fanftions. 

*-' But if it be your pleafure that this inftitution (hould be al* 

" tered, 

***Ait Attius, indignum efle factnus, fi fenator Judicio quemquam circum- 
<( venerit, cum legibus tencri : fi Eques Romanus hoc idem feccrit, eum non 
44 teneri. Ut tibi concedam hoc indignum efle, tu mihi concédas neceffe eft 
" muko efle indigniu», in eâ civitate qiwe legibus contineatur, difeedi legibu*. 
44 Hoc nam viaculum eft huju9 dignitatis qua fruimur in republiqnâ. Hoc 
44 fundamentum lihertatis; hic fons equitatis ; mens et animus, et confilium, et 
44 fententia civitatis pofita cfl in legibii9. Ut corpora noftra fine mente, lie 
41 civitas fine lege, fuis parti bus, ut nervis ac fanguine & membris, uti non 
" poteft. Legum miniftti, magiftratua ; legum interprètes,'" judice ; legum 
41 denique ideirco omnes fimus fervi, ut liberi efle poilimus ; Quid eft, Q^Naio, 
" cur tu in hoc tocofedeas ?" &c. 
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44 tered, if you wifli to hâve the Cornelian iaw, concerning 
* c bribery extended ta ail rsnks, then let us jota» not in vioiating 
" die iaw, but in propofing to bave this altération made by ■ a 
" new law. My client, Cluentius, will be the foremoft in this 
u meafure, who now, while the old law fubiifts, rejeâed itr 
•* defence, and requiréd his caufc to be pleaded* as if he t\zé 
** been bound by4t. But, though he woùld not avail himfelf 
u of the law, you are bound in juftice not to ftretçh it beyond 
" its propet limit*.* . r. 

Such is the reafoning of - Cicero on this head ; éloquent^ 
farely, and ftrong. As his manner is diffufe, 1 hâve greatly 
abridged it from tKè original, but hâve enéeavoured to ref ain 
its force. ' «.""■' , '' - ' 

In the latter part of the oration, Cicero treate of the ôthcY 
accufation that Wasbrought againft Cluentius, of having £oî- 
foned Oppianicus. On this, itappears,«hi$accufmthemfeîveè 
laid faiall ftrefs ; having placed the» ehief hope in overwhebri- 
ing Cluentius with the odium of bribery in the former triai ; 
and, therefore, ou this part of ; the caufe, Ckerd^does not 
dwell long. He fliows the impipbability of the whole taie, 
which they related concerning this pretended poifoning, and 
makes it appear to be altogether deftitute of any fliadow of 
proof. 

Nothing, therefore, remains but the peroratkm, or conclu- 
fion of the whole. In this, as indced throughout the whole 
of this oration, Cicero is untotnfiionly chafte, and, in the 
midft of much warmth and eatneftnefs, keeps clear of turgid 
déclamation. The peroration turns on tw* points 5 the indig- 
nation which the charaâer and conduit of SaiBa ought to ex- 
<ke, and the compaffion due to a fon, pei&cuted through -his. 
whole life by fuch a mother. He récapitulâtes the crimes of 
âa&a ; her lewdnefs, her violation of every décorum, her in- 
ceftuous marriages, her violence, and cruelty. Heplaces,in 
the moft odious light, the eagernefs and fury which (he had 
ihown in the fuit fhe wa$ «arryîng on againft her fon ; dê- 
fcribes her journey from Larinum to Rome, with a train of 
attendants, and a great ftorc of moncy, that Aie might employ 
every «aethod for circumventing and oppreffing him.in this 
trial $ while, in the whole courfe of her journey, (he was fo 

detefted, 
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deteftçd, as to thakë a folitude wherever Oie lodged j flic vas 

flbunncd and avqicfcd by ail : her; cootpany and her very too^s, 4 

were rfeckoned co^tagiopst j the houfe vas deemed polluted 

which was erçteiecj into by fo abandoned a woraan.* T© thte 

he oppofes the charafter of Çluentius, (air, unfpotted, aflè 

tfefpeôable. He produis the teftioxonies of the magiftrat^i? 

of Xarinura in hi$, favour, given in the moft ample and hop* 

ouisable roanuer by a, public decree, and (upported Uy a. great 

çoncourfe of the moft noted inhabitants, who were now pref- 

çnt, to fécond çvery tlrçng that Ciccro, çouM fay in fayour of 

Cluentius, ^ , ' . 

. *A Wbearefore, judges,"* he cojtcludea, * c if-you abominate 

* c crimes* ftop the triumph of this impipus woman, pxevenç 

*.*;,ibis nooft unnatural qiotI\eç ftom rejoicing iq her fon's blood. 

*VIf you lovç virtue aiyl worth, relieYe.this.,unfortunate man* 

* c *ho« &r fo. many years^has. heen.expofed tp moft unjuft 

^Vreproach through the calomnies raifed againft him by S.affia â 

* c Oppiauicus, and ail thçir adhérents, Botter far it had been 

*< c f or him_to hâve eijded.his days at once fay the poifon 

" whiçh Oppianicus had prepared for him, than to hâve 

* c efçaped thofe fna*e$, if he muft ftUl, be oppr,effed by an 0di T 

* c . um which I hâve (howa to be ib unjuft*. But û* you hç 

<c trufts, in your elemency, and your equîty, that now, on % 

*'• full and faîr heating of his çauie, ypu, will redore him ta 

* c his honour ; you will reftore him to, his friends and feilow* 

" citizens, of whofe zeal and high eilimation pf him you baye 

* c feen fuch ftrpng proofs*; and will fliow, by your decifiorç» 

44 thatj though faâipp and çalurnny may rçign for a whiie îq 

f( popular . 

* M Cùm appropinquare hujus judknim ei numiatum eft, confeftim hic *A- 
" vplavit; De ayt accufatçribus çLHigciitia, aut pecunia teftibus decÛJt ; aut nç 
u forte mater hoc frbi optatifllmum fpcâaculum hujus tordium atque luâus, et 
? tanti fqyaloris amitterét. Jam vero qnod iter Romain hujus mulicria fuiflr 
•* exiftimatis ? Quod ego prçpter viçinitatem Aquinatium et Venafranorum ex 
w multis compen : quos concurfus în his oppidis ? ' Quant os et virorum et 
f mulierum gemkus tffc facto* ? Muliercm quahdgm Larino, atque illain uiique 
«• a roaii fupçro Romam proâcifç'.cuni Qiagnp comitatu et pecunia, quo facil- 
«« ius circumvenire judicio capitis, atque opprimere fiJium poflit. Nemo crat 
<c illorum, pane dicain, quin expiandum illtim locuroefle arbitrareturquacun- 
44 que iJJa inttr fçciffet ; nemo, quii) terram ipfam viplari, quse macer eft omxûr 
M um, vefbgiis confeeleratx matris putaret. ' Itaque nuliô iu oppido confiftendi 
*' et poteftas fuit : nemo ex tôt hoipitibus invent us eft qui non contagionem 
♦,« af^e<lûs fuge^et." .,•'■■•• 
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t'popular n^ftârigs and-- harangues, in trial and judgment 
" regard is pai^/to the truth only." 

I hâve givçn only a fkeletop . of this oration of Çicero. 
What I principally aimed at, was tQ (how his difpofition and 
method ; his arrangement of faûs, and the conduit and force 
of fome of his. main arguments* But, in order to hâve a full 
view of the fubjeû, and of the art with which the orator man- 
ages it, reçourfe imjft be had to the.origin^L Fewpf Ciccro's 
pratxons çontain a greater variety of faQs and argumentations, 
which renders it difficult to analyze it fully. But for this rea* 
fon I çhpfe it,. as an excellent example of managing at the bar. 
§ f pjnple? apd «itricate caufe, wifh tyrder, élégance, and iorçe. 



LECTURE 
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EttîQtrENCE by the pulpit: 



;tj 



>EFOR£ treatkg ©f the firuâur-e «aart cbmponcnt 
parts of a reguiar oration, I purpofedwakingfome obferyationi 
on the pecuïiar ftrain, the diftinguifliing chara&ers, of cach of 
thé three great kirids of public fpeaking. I hâve already treat- 
ed of the Eloquence of popular affcmblies, and of the Eloquence 
of the bar. The fubjeâ which remains for this Leâure is, the 
ftrain and fpirit of that Eloquence which is fuited to the pulpit. 

Let us begin with confidering the*advantages, an4 difadvan- 
tages, which belong to this field of public fpeaking. The pul- 
pit has plainly feveral advantages pecuïiar to itfelf. The dig- 
nity and importance of its fubjeûs muft be acknowlcdged fu- 
perior to any other. /They are fuch as ought to intereft every 
one, and can be brought home to every man's heart ; and fuch 
as admit, at the famé time, both the higheft embellifhment in 
defcribing, and the greateft véhémence and warmth in enforc- 
ing them. The preacher has alfo great advantages in treating 
his fubjeâs. He fpeaks not to one or a few judges, but to a 
large affembly. , He is fecure from ail interruption. He is 
obliged to no replies, or extemporaneous efforts. He choofes 
his thème at îeifure $ and cornes to the public with ail the af- 
fiftance which the moft accurate préméditation can give hirn. 

But, togethér with thefe advantages, there are alfo pecuïiar 
difficulties that attend the Eloquence of the pulpit The 
preacher, it is truc, has no trouble in contending with an ad* 
verfary *, but then, debate and contention enliven the genius 
of men, and procure attention. The pulpit orator is, perhaps, 
ïn too quiet pcfleffion of his field. ' His fubje&s of difcourfe 
are, in themfelvcs, noble and important j but they are fubje£U 

trite 
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trite anAfiîinîlw. , They hare, for âges* eraptegred- fa many.. 
fpeakers, and fo many pens ; the publie Car is fo much accWC* 
tomed ta them* that h requircs more than ancn^aary^power 
of gcnius to fiadaftention. . Nothing within the reach of ait is 
more difficulté than. to beftow, ,an what is common t the grâce 
of noveity. No fort of compoûtion whatever is f uch-. a -trial of 
flrilJ, as whçrc the merk of it lies wholly in the exécution ; not 
in gtving any information that is aew, not in coft vinclng mem 
of what they did not bclieve ; but in drefling truths which they. 
knevr, and of which they were before convinced, in fuch 
coiours as may mort: forcibly affetfï their imagination and heart.* 
It is to be confidered, too, that the fubjedt of the preacher 
generaiiy confines him to abftracT: qualifies, to virtues and 
vices ; whereas, that of other popular fpeakers leads theni 
to treat of perfora ; which is a fubjeft that commonly inter- 
efls the hearers naore, and takes fafter hold of the imagination. 
The preaclier's bufinefs is folcly ta make you deteft the 
crime. The pleader^s, to make you deteft the crimtnai. 
He deicribes a living perfon 5 and with more faciiity' 
roufes your indignation. From thefe caufes, it cornes to pafs, 
that though we hâve a great number of moderately good preach- 
ers, we hâve, however, fo few that are fingularly etninent. We 
are ftill far front perfection in the art of preaching ; and per- 
haps there are few tbings, in which it is more difficuk to ex- 

ceh 

* What T hâve faid on thïs fubject, coïncides very rauch with the obferva- 
ttons made by the fanums M. Bruyère, in his Mœurs de SiccU % when he is com- 
paring the éloquence of the pulpit with that of the bar, * L'Eloquence de U 
*• chaire, en ce qui y entre d'humain, & du talent de l'orateur, efl cachée, con- 
u nue de peu de perfonnes, & d'une difficile exécution. Il fout marcher par 
«* des chemin» battus, dire ce qui a été dit, & ce que Ton prévoit que vous 
** allez dire : les matières font grandes, mains ufées & triviales ; les principes 
** furs, mains dont les auditeurs pénètrent les concluions d'une feule vue ; il 
** y entre des fujets qui font fub|imes, mai» qui peut traiter le fublime ? — Le 
" Prédicateur n'eft point foutenu comme l'avocat par des faits toujours 
•* nouveaux, par de differens evénemens, par des avantures inouies; il ne 
•* •'exerce point fur les questions douteufes ; il ne fait point valoir les vio- 
*' lentes conjectures, & les prefompttons ; toutes choies,- néanmoins, qui 
«■ élèvent le génie, lui donnent de la force, & de l'étendue, & qui contraignent 
*• bien *;oins l'éloquence, qu'elles ne le fixent, & le dirigent. Il doit, au 
'* contraire, tirer fen difeours d'une fource commune, & ou tout le monde 
**puife; & s'il s'écarteaie ces lieux communs, il n'eft plus populaire; il eft 
" abûrait ou déclamateur." The inference which he draws from thefe teflec- 
tions is very juft ; «« il eft plus aifé de prêcher que de plaider ; mais plus dif- 
•« ficile de bien prêcher que de bien plaider," Les Caractères, ou Mœurs 
de ce -Siècle, p. 6qa. 
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ceL* The ûbjeét, hôwereryis hcfoié and tororthyy '4ff8m many 
accpunts*, of being purfued,w}th zeaL r />n <• 

It may perhaps ôccur to fome, that preaicîittig h no prtfper 
fubjeft of the art of Eloquence; This, itmay.be faid, beiongs 
only ta hamari ftudies and inventions : but' the truths of 
religion, .with the greatér firnplicky, and the kft mixture of 
art they are fet foith, they are likely to prove the 4 more fuccefs- 
ful. Tins objeôiôn would hâve weight, if Eloquence ^ere* 
as the.perfons who raade fuch an objeâion conimonJy tafce i€ 
to be, an oftentatioiis and déceitful art, the Jftudy of the worda 
aftd of plauGbility only* calculàtéd to pleafë, and to ticfcle thé 
ear. But againft this idéa of Eloquence I hâté ail along grtard- 
ed. True Eloquence is the art of placing truth in the moft ad-^ 
vantageous light for conviction and perfuafiori. This is what ev- 
ery good man who prëaches the gofpel ndt only may* but ought 
to hâve at heart. It is nioft intimàtely conneâed with the fuo 
cefs of his miniftry * and were it needfiil, as aflufedly it i$ fiot* 
to reafon any further on this head, we might refer tô the dif-. 
courfes of the prophets and apoftles, as models of the moft fub* 
lime and perfuafive Eloquence, adapted both to the imagina- 
tion and the paffions of nien. 

An effential requifite/in ofder to preach wëlî, isj tô hâve si 
juft, and at the famé time, a fixed and habituai view of the end 
of pfeaching. For in no art can any man exécute weïl, who 
has not a juft idea of the end and object of that art. The end 
. of ail preaching is, to perfuade men to become good. Every 
fermori, therefore, fhôuld be a perfuafive oration. Not but that 
the preacher is to inftru& and to teach, to reafon a"rtd argue. 
AU perfuafion* as I fhowed formerly, is to be founded^on con- 
viction. 

* What I fay hcre, and in other pafTages, of our being far from perfe&iori, 
in. the art of preaching, and of there being few who are fingularly cminent ?n 
it, is to be always underftood as referring to an id<al view of the perfection of 
thjs art, which none, perhaps, fincc the days of the apoftles, evcr did, or ever 
will reach. But in that degree of the Eloquence of the puîpit, which pro* 
iqptes, in a considérable meafure, the great end of édification, and gives a juft - 
title to high réputation and efteem, there are many who hold a very honoura- 
hje rank. I agrée entirely in opinion with a candid judge (Dr. Campi»Jl on 
Rhetoric, B. i. ch. 10.) who obferves, that conlidcring how rare the talent of 
Eloquence is among men, and confidering ail the difadtantagea under which 
preachers labour, particularly from the frequency of this cxercife, joined with 
the other duties of their office, to which fixed paftors arc obliged, there is more 
reafon to wonder that we hcar fo many inftru&ive, aud evcn Eloquent fer- 
mons, than that wc hcar fo few. 
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Vi&ion. The iinderÛaridirig muft always be applicd to in thé 
firft place, in ôrder to rrtake a lafting imprçffion On the heart i 
and he who would work on meh*s pallions, or influence theif 
£ra£Hce, without s firft givirtg thém juft principles, and erilight- 
ening théir minds, is no b'ettef tha.n a mère declaimen He 
may raife trariûent f emôtions, or kindïe a paffing ardoiir 5 but 
çân produce na folid or lafting éffe£k. Àt the famé timc, it 
muft be remémbered, that "ail tht preacher's inftructions are to 
be of the pra&icaf fcïtid 5 and that perfuafîon muft ever be his 
ultimate obje<9t. It'is not to difeufs fome abftrufe point, that 
he afcends the pulpfc. It is nôt to illuftrate fome metaphyGçal 
trutb, or to inform meri of fomethirig which they nfcver heard 
before ; but it is to makethem bettef mert ; it is to give them* 
at once, clear views, and perfuafivë impreflions of rèligioud. 
truth. The Eloquence of the pùlpit then, muft be popular 
Eloquence. One of thè firft qualities of preaching is to be " 
popular; not in the fénfé of accommodation to the humours 
and prejudicee of the people, jwhich tends only to make a 
preacher contenlptible) but, in the true- fenfe of the word, cal* 
culated to maké imprelfiôn on the people 5 to ftrike and ta 
feize their hearts.' I fcruplé not therefore to afiert, that thct' 
aVftraâ and philofophiâal . maniier of preaching, however it 
may Tiave (ometimes beêri admired, is fbrmed upon à very 
fauity idea, and cte-viates widely from the juft plan of putpit 
Éloquencôi. Ratiorial, indeed, a preaclver ought always to be ; he 
muft gîve his audience clear ideaà où every fubjeâ;, and entertain, - 
them whh fenfe, not with found j but tô be an accut ate reafoner 
will be fmàîl pràife, if he be not a perfuafîvé fpeaker alfo. 

New, if this bë the proper idea of a jfermon, a perfuafivé 
oratiori, orte vëry material confequencfc follows, that thé preach- 
èr himfelf, in order tô be fuccefsiul, muft bû a good maUè lx\ 
a precedmg le&ure, I ehdeavoiifed to ihew,.that on no fubjedfc 
can arty man be iruly éloquent, who does not ùtter the u verai 
<c voces ab imo peflore," who does not Ipeak the lângùage o£ 
his own convi&ion and his own feeîings. If this holds, as, bi 
my opinion, it does in ôther kinds of public fpeaking, it cer^ 
tainly holds in the higheft degree in . pi eaching. There, it is $t 
the utmoft confeqùence that thé fpeaker firmly believe both the \ 
fruth, and the importance of thofe principles which hé incul- 

Vot. IL G *»*«» 
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cates oh others ; and, not only that he believe thcm fpecula- 
tively, but hâve a liveîy and'feriôus feeling of them. This wilt 
aïways give an earneftnefs and ftrength, a férvour of piety to 
his exhortations, fûperior in îts effe&s to ail thé arts of ftudied 
Éloquence; and,, withoùt it, the affiftance of art will. feldom 
b'e able to concéal the meré déclaimer. A fpirîtof true piety 
would prove the moft effectuai guard againft thofe errors 
which preachers are apt to commit. It would make their dif- 
c&urfes folid, cogent, and ufeful ; ït would prevent thofe friv- 
ôjous and oftentatious harangues, which hâve no othër aim 
thari merely to make a parade of fpeech, or amufe an audience ; 
afed pèrhaps the dîfficulty of attainirïg that pitch of habituai 
piety and goodnefs, which the perfection of pulpit Eloquence 
^ would reqûire, and of uniting it with that thorough knowledge 
« of the world, and thofe other talents which are requifite for; 
« excelling in the pulpit, is ône of thé great caufes why fo ,few 
arrive at very hîgh ,eminence in this fphere. 

Thç chief charafteriftîcs' of the éloquence fuited to the 
pulpit, as diftinguifhed froni the other kinds of public fpeaking, 
appear to me to be thefe two, gravity and warinth. The 
ferious nature of the fubjeâs bélonging to thé pulpit, requires 
gravity ; their importance to mankind, requires warmtb. It' 
ïs. far from being either eafy or commôn to unité thefe char- 
afters of éloquence. The grave, whén it ïs prédominant, is 
àpt to run into a dull uriiform folemnity. The warm, when it 
wants gravity, borders on the theatrical and lîght. The union 
of the two muft be ftudied by ail preachers as of the utmoft 
confequence, both in the compofition of their difcôurfes, andi 
in their manner of délivery. Gravity and warmth united, form 
that chara&er of prçaching which the Frehch çall OnEtion ,- 
the afieâing, penetrating, interefting manner, flowing from a 
ftrong fenfibility of heart in the preacher to the importance of 
thofe truths which he delivers, and an earneft defire that they 
ay make full impreffion on the hearts of his hearers. 
fexfïo 'a juft idea of the nature and objeâ of pulpit Elo- 
quence, the point of greateft importance to a preacher, is a 
proper choice of the fubjects on which he preaches, To give 
rules for the choice of fubje&s for fermons, belongs to ,thc 
theological more" than to the rhetorical chair j only in gên- 
erai, 
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eral, they fliould bc fuch as appear to the preacher to be tKe 
œoft ufeful, and the beft accommodated to the circumftances 
of his audience. No man can be called éloquent» who fpeaks 
to an affembly on fubjeâs, or in a, ftraîn, which none or few 
of them comprehend* The unmeaning applaufe which the 
ignorant give to what is above their capacity, common fenfe 
and common probky muft teach every man to defpife. Ufe- 
fulnefs and true Eloquence always go together j and no man 
can long be reputed a good preacher who is not acknowledged 
to be an ufeful on<é. 

The rules which relate to the conduû of the différent parts 
of a fermon, the introduûion, divifion, argumentative and 
pathetic part6, 1 referve to be afterwards delivered, when treat- 
ing of the conduû of a difcourfe in gênerai » but fome rules 
and obfervations, which refpeâ a fermon as a particular fpe- 
cies yî compofirion, I.fliall now give, and I hope they may be 
of fbme ufe. 

The firft which I.fliall. mention is, to attend to the unity 
of a fermon. Unity indeed is of great confequence in every 
compofition ; but in ot.her difcourfes, where the choice and 
dire&ion of the fubjeÛ are not left to the fpeaker, it may be 
lefs in his power to preferve it. In a fennon, it muft be al- 
ways the preacher's own fault if he tranfgrefs it. What I mim 
by unity is, .that there fhould be fome one main point to which 
.the whole ftrain of the fermon {hall refer. It tauft not hç a 
bundle of différent fubjeâs ftrung together, but one objçft 
muft predominate throughout. This rule is founded on what 
we ail expérience, that the mind can attend fully only to one 
capital objeâ at a time. By dividing, you always weaken the 
impreûion» Now this unity, without which no fermon can 
either hâve much bcauty, or much force, does not require that 
there fliould be np divifions or feparate heads in the difcourfe,. 
or that one fingle thought only ihould.be, again and again, turn- 
ed up to the hearers in différent lights. It is not to be under- 
ftood in fo narrow a fcnfe : it admits of fome variety ; it admits- 
of underparts and appendages, provided always that fo much. 
unioji and connexion be pre&rved, as to make the whole con? 
cur in fome one impreffion upon the mind. Lmay employ, 
foï inftance,. fevetaL différent arguments ta enfonce the love of 

Godi 
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God ; I may alfo inquire, perhaps, intb the caufes 6( the deca"jr 
pf this yirtue ; ftill one great objeâ is prefented to the mind* 
but if, becaufe m y teit fays, <c He that toveth God piuft lové 
u his brother alfo," I fhpûld, therefore, riîingte in one difcourïe 
arguments for the love of God and for thé love of our néigh- 
"bour* I (hould offend unpardpnably againft unity, and leaye a 
very loofe and confufed ïmpreffion on the hearers' mincis/ J : 
N ïn the fécond place; Sermons .are ahvays ttfe more ftrikingj, 
*an4 commonly the more ûfefui, the more 'precïfe and pafticuv 
lar the fubjeâ: pf them be. This follo^s» în*a great meafure, 
from what I was juft now HhiftratîngV Though a gênerai 
fubjeft is capable of being condufted wfth # conitderable dé- 
gree of unity, yct that unïty can never be (b complète as ma 
particular one, The imnrçffion made muft aiways be more 
undetermirtate ; and the inftruûiôn,conveyed, wilF commonlyv 
too> be lefs difeft and convindng, ' Çhnieral fubjeôs, jrideed, 
fuch as. the excellency or tfie pleafurea of jelrgion*, are often 
chofen by young preachers, as the moit {hôwy, and thé eafieft 
to be handled ; and, doubtlefs, général views of religion arc 
îlot to be negleâed, as on feveral occafions they hâve" great 
propriety. But thefe are no$ the fubjeds moftV favourable for 
producirig the high effeâs of preaching* They fall in almoft 
unavoidably with the beaten traâ of cothmon- place thought. 
Attention is muçh more cpmmanded by feizing ferme particular 
viewof a great ûibjeft, fome fingle interefting copie, and direfU 
ing to that point the -whple force of argument and Eloquence. 
To recommend fome one grâce or vhtue, or fnveigh againft a 
particular vice, furniihes a fubjeél not déficient in unity or 
precifion \ but if we confine purfelves to that vhtue or vice 
as afluming a particular afpeÛ, and ccnfîder it as it appears in 
certain eharaûersj or affcûs certam fituations rn life, the fub- 
jeu beçomes ftill more interefting. The exécution is, I admit, 
more difficult, but the mçrit and the effe& are higher. 

In the third place^ Never ftudy to fuy aH that can be faid 
upon a fubjeâ ; no error is greater than this. Seleft the moft 
ufeful, the moft ftrikmg ?nd perfuafive topics vrhich the tex* 
fuggefts, and reft the difeourfç upon thefe.* If the do£trines 
which minifters of the Gofpel pjeach vyére ahogether new t-o 
their hearers, it mîght be requifite for thon tp be exceedrog; 
.••"■ w - ' " * full 
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full on cvery particular, left thére flhould be any hazard of 
their not affording complète information. But it is much lefe 
for the fake of information than of perfuafion, that difcourfes 
are delivered from the pulpit ; and nothing is more oppofite 
to perfuafion, than an unneceffary and tedious fulnefs. There 
are always fome things which the preacher may fuppofe to be 
known, and Tome things which he may only flightly touch. 
If he feek to omit nothing which his fubjeft fuggefts, it will 
unavoidably happen that he will encumber it, and weaken its 
force. < 

In ftudying a fermon, he ought to place himfelf in the fitu- 
ation of a ferions hearer. "^et him fuppofe the fubjeû addreflcd 
to himfelf : let him confider what views of it wôuld ftrike him 
moft ; what arguments would be moft likely to perfuade him ; 
what parts of it would dwell moft upon his mind. Let thefe 
be employed as his principal materials 5 and in thefe, ît is 
moft likely his genius will exert itfelf with the greateft vigour. 
The fpinning and wire-drawing mode, which is not uncom- 
jnon among preachers, énervâtes the nobieft truths. It may 
indeed be a çonfequence of obferving the rule which I am 
now giving, that fewer fermons will be preached upon one 
text than îs fometimes done ; but this will, in my opinion, %e 
attended with no difadvantage. I know no benefit that arifes 
from introducing a whole fyftem of religîous truth under 
evéry text. The fimpleft and moft natural method by far, is to^ 
choofe that view of a fubjeft to which the text principally 
leads, and to dwell no longer on the text, than is fufficicnt 
for difcuffing the fubje£t In that view, which can commonly 
be done, with fufficient profoundnefs and diftin&nefs in one or 
a few difcourfes : for it is a very falfe notion to imagine, that they 
always preach the* moftV profoundly, or go* the deepeft into a 
fubjeâ, who dwell on it jthe longeft. On the contrary, that 
tedious circuit, which fome are ready to take in ail their illuftr*- 
txons, i* very frequentîy owing, either to their want of difcern- 
ment for perceiving what^is moft important in the fubje£t ; or 
to their want of ability' for placing it in t&e moft proper point 
of view. 

In the fourth place, Study above ail things to render your in- 

"ftruâions înterefting to the hearers. This is the great trial 

and mark of true genius for the Eloquence of the pulpit : for 

nothing 
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nothing is fo fatal to faccefs in preaching, as -a dry manner. 
A dry fermon can never be a good one. ,In order to prcach in 
' an interefling manner, much will dépend upon the delivery of 
a difcourfe -, for the manner in which a man fpeaks, is of the 
utmoft confequence for afFecting his audience, but much will 
alfo dépend on the compofïtion of the difcourfe. Correû Jan- 
guage, and élégant description, are but the fecondary inftru- 
ments of preaching in an interefling manner. The great 
fecret lies, in bringing home ail that is fpoken to the hearts of 
the hearers, fo as to maké every man think that the preacher 
is addreffing him in particular. For this end, let him avoid ail 
intricate reafonings ; avoid expreffing himfelf in gênerai 
fpeculative proportions, or laying down praûical truths, 
m an abftraft metaphyfical manner. As much as poflîble, the 
difcourfe ought to be carried on in theûrain of direâ addrefa 
to the audience ; not in the ftrain of one writing an tfiay, but 
of one fpeaking to a multitude* and ftudying to mix what is 
called application, or what has au immédiate référence ta 
pvaâice, with the doârinal and didaâic parts of the fermoiw 
It wiH .be of much advantage to keep always in yiew the di£» 
ferent âges, charaûers, and conditions of men, and to accom- 
modate direâions and exhortations to thefc différent claflès of 
hearers, Whenevçr you bring forth what a man feehto touch. 
his own charaéter, or to fuit his own circumftances, you are 
fure of interefling him. No fludy is more necefiary for this 
purpofe, than the fludy of humaa life, and the human hearu 
To be able to unfold the heart, and to difcover a man to him«* 
felf, in a light in which he never faw his own charaôer before* 
produces a wonderful effeâ. As long as the preacher hovera 
in a çloud of gênerai obferyations, and de£cends not to trace 
the particular Unes and fsatures of manners* the audience aie 
apt to think themfelves unconcerned in the defcription. It is 
the flriking accuracy of moral cbaraâers that gives the chief 
power and effcft to a preacher's difcourfe. Hence, ey amples 
founded on hiftorical fads, and drawn from real life, of which 
kînd the fcriptures afford many, always, when they are well 
chofen, command high attention. No favourable opportunity 
of introducîng thefe fliould be omitted. They correû, in fomc 
degree, that difadyantage to which I before obfervcd preaching 
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îs fubject, of being confined to treat of qualities in the abftra&, 
not of perfons, and place the weight and reaTity of rcligious 
truths in the moft convincing light. Perhaps the moft\>eauti- 
fui, and among the moft ufeful fermons of any, though, indeed 
the moft difficult in compofition, are fuch as are wholly char- 
aâeriftical, or founded on the iliuftration of fome peculiar 
charaâer, or remarkable pièce of hiftory, in the facred wri- 
tings ; by purfuing which, one can trace, and lay open, fome . 
of the moft fecret windings of man's heart. Other topics of 
preaching hâve been much beaten ; but this is a field, which, 
wide in itfeîf, has hitherto been little explôred by the compo- 
fers of fermons, and pofleffes ail the advantages of being curi- 
ons, new, and hîghly ufeful. Biftiop Ëutler's fermon on the 
Charaïïer of ' Balaam, will give an idea of that fort of preaching 
which I hâve in my eye. 

In the fifth and laft place, Let me add a caution againft 
taking the mode! of preaching from particular fafliions that 
chance to hâve the vogue. Théfe are torrents that fwell to- 
day, anà hâve fpent themfelves by to-morrow. Sometimes it 
is the tafte of poetical preaching, fometimes of philofophical, 
that has the fafhion on its fide ; at one time it muft be ail 
pathétic, ai another time ail argumentative, according as fome 
celebrated preacher has fet the example. Each of thefe modes, 
in the extrême, is very faulty ; and he who conforms himfelf 
to it, wiîl bôth cramp genius, and corrupt it. It is the univer- 
fal tafte of mankind which is fubjeâ to no fuch changing modes, 
that alone is entitled to poffefs atty authority ; and this will 
never give its. fanÛion to any ftrain of preaching, but what is 
founded on human nature, conneûed with ufefulnefs, adapted 
to the proper idea of a fermon, as a ferious perfuafive oration, 
delivered to a multitude, in order to make them better men. 
Let a preacher form himfelf upon this ftandard, and keep ilfe 
clofe in his eye, and he will bs in a much furer road to répu- 
tation, and fucçefs at laft, than by a fervile compliance with 
any popular tafte, or tranfîent humour of his hearers. Truth 
and good fenfe are firm, and will eftablifh themfelves - % mode 
and humour are feeble and flu&uating. Let Wm never follow, 
implicitly, any one example j or become a fervile imitator of 
any preacher, however much admired. From varions exam* 
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pics, he may pick up much for his improvement ; fome hô 
jnay prefer to the reft : but the fcrvility of imitation extinguiftieS 
ail genius, or rather is a proof of the entire want of gcnius. 

With refpeft to ftyle, that which the pulpit requires> muft 
certainly, in the fîrft place» be very pcrfpicuous.' As difcourfes 
fpoken there, are calculated for the inftruâioil of ail forts of 
hearers, plainnefs and fimplicity fàould reign in them. AH 
unufual, fwoln, or high-founding wôrds, fhould be avoided 5 
cfpecially ail tfrords that are mérely poetical, or merely phîlofo- 
phical. Young preachers are apt to be caught with the glare 
of thefe ; and in young compdfers the error may be excufable $ 
but they may be affured that it is an error, and proceeds from 
their not having yet acquired a corre& tafte* Dignity of ex- 
preffion, indeed, the pulpit requires in a high degreé, nothing 
that is.rneàn or grovelling, no low of vulgar phrafes, ought on 
any account to be admitted. But thia dignity is perfe£Uy 
çonfiftent with fimplicity. The words employed may be ail; 
J>lain words, eafily underftood, and in c'ommon ufe ; and yet 
the ftyle may be abundantîy dignified,and. at the famé time 
very lively and animated. Fôr a lively animated ftyle is ex* 
tremely fuited to the pulpit. The earneftnefs which a preacher 
Ought to feel, and the grandeur and importance of hîs fubje&s, 
juftify, and often require warm and glowing expreflions. He*" 
not only may employ metaphors and comparifons, but on prop- 
er occafions, may apoftrophife thé faint or the fmner ; may 
perfonify inanimate objeûs, break out into bold exclamations» 
and, in gênerai, has the command of tlie moil paifionate fig- 
ures of fpeech. But on thi9 fubje£l, of the proper ufe and 
management of figures, 1 hâve infifted fo fully in* former lec- 
tures, that I hâve no occafion now to give particular dire&ionsj 
unîçfs it be only to recall to mina that moft capital rule, never 
to employ ftrong figures, or a patheti.c ftyle, except in cafés 
where the fubjeâ leads to them, and where the fpeaker is 
impelled to the ufe of them by native unaffeïted warmth. 

The languagc of facred fcripture, properly employed,. is a 
great ornàment to fermons* It may be employed, either in the 
way of quotation, or allufïon. Dire£l quotations, brought from 
fcripture, in order to fupport what the preacher inculcates, 
both give authority to his doctrine, and render his difcourfè 

more 
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more fotemn and vénérable. Allufions to temarkable paflages, 

or expreffions of fcripture, when introduced with propricty, 

hâve generally a pleafing effedk. They afFord the preacher a 

fuad of metaphorical expreffion, which no other xompodtion 

enjoys, and by means of which he can vary ând cnliven his 

ftyle. Bot he muft take care that any fuch allufions be nat- 

ural and eafy ; for if they feera forced, they approach to the 

nature of conceits.* 

In a fermon, no points or conceits fliould appear, no affe&ed 

fmartnefs and quaintnefs of expreffion. Thefe derogate much 

from the dignity of the pulpit 1 and give to a preacher that aîr 

of foppifhnefs, which he ought, above ail things, to fhun. It is . 

rather a ftrongiexpreffive ftyle, than a fparkling one, that is to 

be ftudied. But we muft beware of imagining, that we ren- 

der ftyle ftrong and expreffive, by a confiant and multipli&l 

ufe of epithets. This is a great error. Epithets hâve often 

great beauty and force. But if we introduce them into every 

fentence, and ftring many of them together to one objeft, in 

place of ftrengthening, we clog and enfeeble ftyle ; in place 

of illuftrating the image, we render it cbnfufed and indiftinâ:. 

He that tells me, " of this perKhîng, mutable, and tranfitory 

<r world 5" by ail thefe three epithets, does not give me fo ftrong 

an idea of what he would convey, as if he had ufed one of them 

with propriety. I conclude this head with an advice, never to 

hâve what may be called a favourite expreffion ; for it fhews 

aficâation, and bccomes difgufting. Let not any expreffion, 

which is remarkable for its luftre or beauty, occur twice in the 

famé 

• Bifhop Sherlock, when fhowing, that the views of reafon hâve been cn- 
larged, and the priori pies of natural religion illuftrated by the difeoveries of 
Chriftianity, attacks unbelicvers for the abufe they roakc of thefe advantages, 
in the following manner : «* What a return do we make for thofe blefGngs we 

* hâve received ? How difrefpcétfully do we treat the Gofpel of Chrift, to 
M which we owe that clear light both of reafon and nature* which wenow en- 

* joy, when we endeavoar to fet up reafon and nature in oppofition to it ? 
u ought the wtbcred b*nd, which Chrift has reftored and made whole,' to.be 
« lifted up againft him ?" Vol. L Difc. i. This allulion to a noted miracle of 
our Lord't, appears to me happy and élégant. Dr. Seed-is remarkably fond of 
allufions to Scripture ftyle ; but he fometimes employs fuch as are toc ftrained 
and fancifuL As when he fays (Scrm. iv.) " No one great virtue will. P corne 
M fingle ; the virtues tbat h ber felloivs ivill btar ber comf>any nvitb joy and glad- 
" nefs* Alluding to a paflage in the XLVth Pfalm» which telatcs to the vir- 
gins, the companions of the king's daughter. And (Scrm. xiii.) baving faid, v 
that the univetûties hâve juûly been called the eyes of the nation, he adds, 
M and i/tbe eyu of the nation be *vU t ibt -wbtls bedy 9/it mujt befuil ofdarkneft:* 

Vol- IL H 
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famé difcourfe. , The répétition of it betrays a fondnefs to fhinc, 
and, at the famé tirae, carries the appearance of barren inven- 
tion. 

As to the queftion, wl^ether it be moft proper to write fer- 
mons fully, and commit them accurately to memory, or to 
ftudy only the matter and thoughts, and truft the expreffion* 
in part at Içaft to the delivery ? I am of opinion, that no uni- 
verfal rulc can hère bp given. The choice of either of, thefe 
methods muft be left to preachets, according to their différent 
genius. The expreffions which corne warm and glowing from 
the mind, during the fervour of pronunciation, will often hâve 
a fuperior grâce and energy, to thofe which are ftudied in the 
retirement,of the clofet. But then, this fluency and pOwer of 
expreflion cannot, at ail times, be depended upon, even by 
thofe of the readieft geniu$ ; and by many can at no time be 
commanded, when overawed by the prefence of an audience. 
It is proper therefore to begin, at leaft, the pra&ice of preach- 
ïng, with writing as accurately as poffible. This is abfolutely 
9 neceflary in the beginning, in order to acquire the power and 
habit of correct fpeaking, nay, alfo of correct thinking, upon 
religions fubje&s. I am inclined to go further, and to fay, thaÇ 
k is proper not only to begin thus, but alfo to continue, as long 
as the habits of induftry laft, in the pra&ice both of writing* 
and committing to memory. Relaxation in this particular is 
fo common, and fo ready to grow upon moft fpeakers in the 
pulpit, that there is Httle occafion for giving any cautions 
againft the extrême of oyerdoing in acçuracy. 

0£ pronunciation or delivery, I am hereafter to treat apart. 
Ail that I (hall now fay upon this head is, that the pra&ice of 
reading fermons, is one of the greateft obftacles to the Elo- 
quence of the pulpit in Great Bfitain, where alorie this prac- 
tice prevails. No difcourfe, whieh is deiigned to be perfuafive* 
can hâve the famç force when read, as when fpoKen. The 
common pepple ail feel this, and their préjudice againft this 
praûice is not without foundation in nature. • What is gained 
thereby in point of correânefs, is not equal, I apprehend, tô 
what is loft in point of perfuafion and force. They, whofe 
memories are not able to retain the wjiole of a difcourfe, might 
aid themfelves confiderabl-y by fhort notes ly'uig before them, 

which 
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which would allow them to preferve, in a grcat meafure, thc 
freedom and eafe of one who fpeaks. 

ïhe French and Englifh writers of fermons proceèd upon 
▼ery différent ideas of the Eloquence of the pulpit ; and feem 
indeed to hâve fplit it betwixt them. A French fermon, is for 
moft part a warm animated exhortation ; an Englifh one, is a 
pièce of cool inftrudive reafoniqg. The French preachers ad- 
drefs themfelves chiefly tQ the imagination and the paffions ) 
the Englifh, almoft folely to the underftanding. It is the union 
of thefe two kinds of compofition, of the , French earneftnefs 
and warmth, with the Englifh accuracy and reafon, that woujd 
form, according to my idea, the model of a perfeft fermon. 
À French fermon would found in our ears as a florid, and, of* 
ten, as an enthufiaftic, harangue. Thè cenfure which, in fa£r, 
the French critics pafs on the Englifh preachers is, that they 
are philofophers and logicians, but not orators.* The defeôs 
of moft of the French fermons are thefe : from a mode that 
prevails .among them of taking their texts from the leflbn of the 
day, the connexion of the text with the fubje£t is often unnat- 
ural and forcedjf their applications of fcripture are fanciful 
Tather than inftruflive; their method is ftiff, and cramped, by 
their pra£tice of cRviding their fubjeft always eitherinto three, 
or two main points ; and their compofition is in gênerai too 
diffufe, and confifts rather of a very few thoughts fpread eut, 
and highly wrought up, than of a rich variety of fentiments. 
Admitting, however, ail thefe defe&s, it cannot be denied, that 
their fermons are formed upon the idea of a perfuafive popular 
oratîon ; and therefore I am of opinion, they may be read with 
benefit. 

Among the French prbteftant divines, Saurin is the moft 

diftinguifhed : he is copious, éloquent, and devôut, thoûgh too 

^ oftentatious 

* * Les Sermons font fuivant notre méthode, de vrais difcours oratoires; & 
u non pas, comme chez les Anglois, des difctiilions metaphyfiqucs plus conven- 
« ablcs à une Académie, qu'aux Aflcmblies populaires qui fe forment dans not 
u temples, et qu'il s'agit d'inftruire des devoirs du Chrétianifme, d'encourager, 
* de confoler, d'édifier." 

Rhétorique Françoifc, par. M.Crevier,Tomc ip. 134. 

fOne of MaffiUWs beflr Seimons, that on the coldnefs and languor with 
which Chriftians perform the duties of religion, is preachcd from Luke iv. 18. 
And be arofe oui of the Synagogue, anienUftd inio Simon s loufe ; and Simon s vt\fe / 
mtibtr ivat taken Ut wifi a greatfever» 
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oftentatious in his raanner. Among thc Roman Catholics, the 
two moft eminent, are Bourdaloue and Maffillon. It is a fub- 
je£ of difpute among the French critics, to which of thefe the* 
préférence k due, and cach of thero hav* their fcveral parti- 
zans. To Bourdaloue, they attribute more folidky and clofe 
reafoning ;, to Maffillon, a more pleafing and engaging manner» 
Bouxdaloue is indeed a great reafoner, and inculcates his doc- 
trines with much zeal, piety, â«4, earneftnefs j but his ftyle is 
verbofe, he is difegrecably full of quotations from the fathers» 
and he wants imagination» Maffillon has more grâce» more 
fentiment, and, in my opinion, every way more genius. He 
difcovers much knowledge both of thé world. and of the lm- 
man héart j he is pathetic and perfuafive y and, ùpon the 
. whole, is perhaps, the moft éloquent writer o£ fermons which 
modem tinaes hâve produced.* ' 

During . 

* In order eo give an: irfca of that kind of Eloquence which is eroployed, hf 
the Frénch preachers, I îhall infert a paffage from Maflillon, which, in the 
Encyclopédie, (Article, Eloquence) is extolled by" Voltaire, who was the Au- 
thor of that article, as a chef d 'œuvre, equal to any thing of which cither an* 
cient or modem times can boaft. The fubje<5t of the fermon is, thc fmall num- 
bcr of thofé who fliall be faved. The ftrain of thc whole difcourfe is extremely 
fcrious and anâmated ; but when the orator came to the paflage which fofc- 
lows, Voltaire informa us, that the whole affembly were moved ; that by a fort 
of involuntary motion, they ftarted up from their lèats, and that fuch mur- 
murs of furprife aad acclamation arofc as difeoneerted the fpeaker, thougk 
they increafed the effe<St of his difcourfe. 

•' Je m'arrête à vous, mes frères, qui êtes ici aflemblés? Je ne parle plus du 
•* refte dts hommes ; je vous regarde comme fi vous étiez fculs fur la terre : 
" voici la penfée qui m'occupe & qui m'épouvante. Je fuppofc que c'eft ici 
u votre dernière heure, et la fin de l'univers; que les cieux vont s'ouvrir fur 
•' vos têtes, Jefus Chrift paroitre dans fa gloire au milieu de ce temple, et que 
" vous n \ êtes afîemblés ' que pour l'attendre, comme des criminels trcmblans, 
" a qui l'on va prononcer, ou une fentence de grâce, ou un arrêt de mort 
u éternelle. Car vous avez beau vous flater r veus mourez tels que vons êtes 
u aujourd'hui. Tous ces défirs de changement qui vous amufent, vous amufè- 
" ront jufq'uau lit de la mort ; c'eft l'expérience de tous les, fiècles. Tout ce ' 
" que vous trouverez alors en vous de nouveau, fera peut être un compte plus 
" grand que celui que vous auriez aujourd'hui à rendre: et fur ce que vous 
, M feriez, fi l'on venoit vous juger dans ce moment, vous pouvez prévue decider 
** ce qui vous arrivera an fortir de la vie. 

*» Or je vous le demande, et je vous le demande frappé de terreur, ne feparant 
** pas en^ ce point mon fort du votre, et me mettant dans la même difpofition» 
*' où je fonhaite que vous entriez ; je vous demande, donc, fi Jtfus Chrift 
** paroiiToit dans ce temple, au milieu de cette aflemhlée la plus augufte de 
tt l'univers, pour nous juger, pour faire le terrible discernement des boues et des 
•• brebis, croyez vous que le plus grand nombre de tout ce que nous ibmrnts 
-*«. ici, fut placé à la droite ? Croyez vous que les chcfçs du moixis fuffent ega- 
*« les ? croyez vous qu'il s'y trouvât feulement dix juftes, que le Seigneur ne 
" peut trouver autrefois en cinq villes toutes entières ? Je vous le demande ; 
* vous l'ignorez, et je l'ignore moi-mci&e. Vous ftul, O mon Dieu ! connoiflez 

" ceux 
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During the period that preceded the reftoration of kîng 
Charles II. the fermons of the Englifh divines abounded with , 
fcholaftic cafuiftjcal theology. They were fpll of minute di- 
vifions and fubdivifions, and fcraps of learning in the dida£tic 
part ; but to thefe were joined very warm pathetic addrefles 
to the confciences of the hearers, in the applicatory part of 
the fermon. Upon the reftoration, preaching afîumed a more 
correâ and polifhed form. It became difencumbeted from 
the pedantry and fcholaftic divifions of the feâaries ; but it 
threw out alfo their warm and pathetic addrefles, and eftab» 
lifticd itfelf wholly upon the model of cool reafôning, and ra- 
tional inftruâion. As the diflenters from the church contin- 
ued to preferve fomewhat of the old ftrain of preaching, this 
led the eftabli&ed clergy to départ the farther from it. What- 
ever was earneft and paffionate, either in the compofition or 
delivery of fermons, was reckoned enthufiaftic and fanatical ; 
and hence thaf argumentative manner, bordering on the dry 
and unperfuafive, which is too generally the charaâer of 
Engliih fermons. Nothing can be more correâ- upon that 
model than many of thetoi are ; but the model itfelf pn whiclv 

they 

« ceux qui vous appartiennent. — Mes frères, notre perte efl prefque aflurée, 
u et nous n'y penfons pas. Quand même dans cette terrible ftparation qui fc 
u fera un jour, il ne devroit y avoir qu'un feul pêcheur de cette alTemblec du 
u côté des réprouves, et qu'une voix du ciel vîcndroit nous en afiurer dans* ce 
u temple, fans le defiguer ; qui de nous ne craindroit d'être de malheureux ; 
« qui de nous ne retomberoit d'abord, fur fa confciencc, pour examiner û fe^ 
» crimes n'ont pas méritez ce châtiment ? qui de nous, faili de frayeur, ne 
M demanderoit pas à Jefus Chrift comme autrefois les Apôtres; Seigneur, ne 




.«« d'un œil fixe les abifmes de vos, jugemens, et de votre jufHcc; peut-être ne 
«* s'en trouvera-t-il qu-un feul ; et ce danger ne vous touche point, mon cher 
u Auditeur ? et yous cioyez être ce feul heureux dans le grand nombre qui 
" périra ? vous qui avez moins fujet de la croire que tout autre ; vous fur qui 
M feul la fentenec de mort devroit «tomber. Grand Dieu ! que l'on connoit peu 
» dans le monde les terreurs de votre loi, &c." Aiter this awakcning and 
alarming exhortation, the orator cornes* with propriety to this pra&ical im- 
provement : " Mais que conclure de ces grandes vérités ? qu'il faut defcfpcrcr 
•* de fon falut ? à Dieu ne plaife ; il n'y a que l'impie, qui pour fe catmer fur 
u fes difordres, tache ici de conclure en fecret que tous les hommes périront 
u comme lui; ce ne doit pas être là le fruit de ce difeours. Mais de voua 
M détromper de cette erreur fi univerfelle, qu'on peut faire ce que tous les 
u autres font ; et que l'ufage eft une voie fure ; mais de vous convaincre que 
'» pour fe fauver, il faut fe diftinguer dcs.autres ; être fingulier, vivre à parrau 
" .milieu du monde, et ne pas reiTtmbler à la foule." 

Sermons de Massil-vox, VoLIY» 
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they are formed, is a confined and imperfeâ onç. Dr. Clark, 
for inftance, every where abounds in good fenfe, and the moft 
clear and accurate reafoning -, hia applications of fcripture 
arre pertinent ; his ftyle îs always perfpkuous, and often de- 
gant ; be inftru&s and he convsnces j in what then is he 
déficient ? In nothing, except m the power of interefting and 
feizing the heart. Hè ihows you what you ought to do ; but 
lie excites not the defire of doing it : he treats man as if he 
were a being of pure intelleâ, without imagination or pallions* 
Archbiftiop Tfllotfon's manner is more free and warm, and he 
approaches nearer than moft of the Englifli divines to the 
chara&er of popular fpeàking. Hence he is, to this tlay, one 
el the beft models we hâve for preaching. We muft not in- 
deed confider him in*he light of a perfeâ oYator : his compo- 
ttion is too loofe and remifs ; his ftyle too feeble, and fre- 
qucntly too flat, to deferve that high charaâer - 9 but there is 
in fome of his fermons &> much warmth and earneftnefs, and 
through them ail there runs fo much eâfe and perfpicuity, fuch 
a vein of good fenfe and fincere piety, as juftly entitle him to be 
leld as eminent a preacher as England has produced. 

In Dr. Barrow, one admires more the prodigious fecundity 
ef his invention, and the uncommon ftrength and force of his 
conceptions, than the felicity of his exécution, or his talent io 
composition. We fee a genius far furpaffing the common, pe- 
culiar indeed almoft to himfelf; but that genius often fhooting 
wild and unchaftifed by any difcipline or ftudy of Eloquence. 

I cannot attempt to give particular charaâers of that great 
number of writers of fermons which this, and the former âge, 
kave produced, among whom we meet with a variety of the moft 
vefpeâable names. We find in their compofition much that de- 
ferves praife ; a great difplay of abilities of différent kinds, much 
good fenfe and piety, ftrong reafomng, found divinity, and ufeful 
4nftru£Uon ; though in gênerai the degree of Eloquence bears 
not, perhaps, equal proportion to the goodnefs of the matter. 
* Sifhop Atterbury deferves being particularly mentioned as a 
snodel of correû and beautiful ftyle, befides having the merit 
of a warmer and more éloquent ftrain of writing, in fome of his 
fermons, than is commonly^net with. Had Bifhop Butler, in 
place of abftract philofophical effays, given us more fermons, 

in 
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in the ftrain of thofc two excellent ones which he has compof- 
ed upon felf deceît, and upon the charaâer of Balaam, we 
would then hâve pointed him out as diftinguifhed for that fpe* 
cïes of chara£teriftical fermons which I before recoramendecL 

Though the wrkings.of the Englifii divines are very proper 
t© be read by fuch as are defigned for the church, I rmift cau«- 
tion them againft making too much ufe of them, or tranferib- 
ïng large paffages from them into the fermons they compofe. 
Such as once indulge themfelves in this pra£Uce, will nevec 
hâve any fund of their own. Infinitely better ït is, to venture 
into the public with thoughts and expreffions which hâve oc- 
curred to themfelves, though of inferior beauty, than to dit- 
ligure their compofitiems, by borrowed and ill-forted ornaments; 
which, to a judîcious eye, will be always in hazard of difeov- 
iring their own poverty. When a preacher fits down to 
write on any fubjeâ, never let him begin with feeking to con- 
fiât ail who hâve written on the famé text, or fubjeâ:. This, 
if he confult niany, will throw perplexity and confufion into 
fais ideas ; and, if he confults only one, will often warp him 
infenfibîy into his method, whether it be right or not. But let 
him begin with pondering the fubjeâ in his own thoughts ; 
let him endeavour to fetch materials from within; to colJe£t 
and arrange his ideas ; and form fome fort of plan to himfelf ; 
which it is always proper to put down in writing. Then, and 
not tili then, he raay inquire how others hâve treated the famé 
fubjed. By this means, the method and the leading thoughts 
in the fermon are likely to be. his own. Thefe thoughts he 
may improve, by comparing them with the tra£fc of fentiment 
which others hâve purfued 5 fome of their fenfe he may, with- 
ôut blâme, ïncorporate into his compofîtion ; retaining always 
his own words and ftyle. This is fair affiftance : ail beyond 
is plagiarifm. 

On the whole, never let the principle, with which we fet 
out at firft, be forgotten, to keep clofe in view, the great end 
for which a preacher mounts the pulpit ; even to infufe good 
difpofitions into his hearers, to perfuade them to ferve 
God, and to become better men. Let this always dwell on hîs 
mind when he is compoGng, and it will diffufe through his 
compofitions, that fpirit which will render them at once efteem- 

ed, 
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ed, and ufeful. The moft ufeful preacher is aiways the beft, 
- and will not fail of being efteeraed fo. Embellifli truth only, 
with a view to gain it the more full and free admiffion into 
your hearers* minds ; and your ornaments will, in that café, be 
fimple, mafeuline, natûral. The beft applaufe by far, which a 
preacher can receive, arifes from the feriouç apd deep impref- 
fions which his difcourfe leaves on thofe who hear it. The 
fineft encomium, perhaps, ever beftowed on a preacher, was 
gîven by Louis XIV. to the éloquent Bifliop of Clermont, Fa~ 
ther Maflillon, whom I before mentioned with fo much praife. 
After hearing him preach at Verfailles, he faid to him, " Fathcr, 
" I hâve heard many great orators in this chapel ; I hâve been 
" highly plèafed with them i but for you, whenever I hear you, 
" I go away difpleafed with myfelf j for I fee more of my 
u own charafiker." # 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE XXX. 



CRÏTICAL EXAMINATION OF A SERMON OP 
BISHOP ATTERBURY's. 

A HE laft Letture was «mployed in obfervatipns on 
«die pcculiar and diftinguifliing charaâers of the Eloquence < 
proper for the pulpit. But as rules and ^ire&ions, when de- 
livered In the abftraft, are nèver fo ufeful as when they are il- 
luftrated by particular mftances, it may, perhaps, be of fomè 
benefit to thofe who are defigned for the church, that I fhouli 
analyze an Englifh fermon, and confider the matter çf it, to- 
gether with the manner. For this purpofe, I hâve chofen Bifh- 
op Atterbury as my example, who is defervedly accouoted one 
of our moft éloquent writers of fermons, and whoml nuention- 
ed as fuch in the laft Lcâure. At the famé time, he is more 
diftinguifiied for élégance and purity of expreflion, than for pro- 
foundnefs of thought. His ftyle, though fometimes carelefs, 
is, upon the whole, neat and chatte ; and more beautif ul than 
that of moft writers of fermons. lu his fentiments he is not 
only rational, but pious and devotional, which is a great excel- 
lency. * The fermon which I hâve Gngled out, is, tflat upon 
praife and thankfgiving, the firft fermon of the firft volume, 
which is reckoued one of his beft. In examining it, it i$ nec- 
eflary that I fhould ufe full îiberty, and together with the beau- 
ties, point out any defeâs that occur to me in the matter, as 
well as in the ftyle. 

Psalm 1. 14. Offer unto God Thankfgiving. 

u Among the many excellencies of this pious collection of 

c< hymns, for which fo particular a value hath bcen fet upon it 

" by the church of God in ail âges, this is not the leaft, that 

w the true price of duties is there juftly ftated ; men are çalled 

, M ofF from refting in the outward fhew of religion, in ceremo» 

Vol- IL I "nies 
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c ^»nîcs and îitual' obfervances ;' a»d taught, ràthcr to praââfe 
<c (that which was fhadqwed out by thefe rites, and to which 
* c they are defigned to leacf) found inward piety and virtue. 

cc The fêterai compofers of 'thefe hymns wfere prophets ? 
cc perfons, wtiofe bufinefs it was not only to foretel events, 
u for the benefit of the church in fucceeding times, but to 
** correâ and reform alfo what vrns amifs among that race of 
<c men, with whom they lived and converfed.; to préferve a 
€C foolifti peopTe from îdolatry* and falfe worfhirj ; to refcilfc 
c * the law from corrupt gloffes, and firperftitious abufes ; an A 
€C to put nxn in mind of (what they are fo willing to forget) 
" that eternal-a»d invariable rule, whioh wa« before thefe poft- 
k C( /îWduties,wauld continue afterthem, andwastobe obferved* 
xc even then, in préférence to thera. 

"The difcharge, A fay, of this^part of the prophétie office 
* c taking up fo much room in the book of Pfolmi ; this hath 
* c been one reafon, among many others, why they haye always 
cc been fo highly efteemed •, becaufe wc axe from hence furniQir 
'** ed with a proper reply to an argument commonly made ufc 
'* pf by unbelîevers, wholookupon ail reveaied religions as 
,<c pious frauds an.4 impofturçs, on the account of the preju-? 
* c dices they hâve* entertained in relation to that of the Jews .; 
* c the whole of which they firft fuppofe to lie -in- external per- 
u formances, and then eafily perfuade themfelves, that God 
ic couid never be the aarthor of fuch a merepiece of pageantry 
* c and empty formality, not delight in a worfhip which confifted 
u purely in a number of odd unaccountable cérémonies. 
* c WhiÂ obje&ion of thçjrs, we (hpuld not be abje thoroughly 
** to anfwer, unlefc \ye could prove (chiefly out of the Pfalms % 
çç and other parts of the prophétie writîngs) that the Jewifh 
<f religion, was fomewhat more than bare out-Gde and fliew \ 
* c and that ânyrard<purity, and the dévotion of the heart, waa 
* c a duty then, as well as now." 

'This appears to me an excellent introdu&ÎQn. Tfee thought 
on which it refis is folici and judicious ; that in the book of 
Pfalms, the attention of rrien is called to the moral and fpirit- 
ûal part of religion ; and the Jewifh difpenfation thereby vin- 
.«Jicated from the fufpicion of requiring nothing more from its 
^ptarfcsj û&ïi the obfervance of the extcrrjal rites and ceremo- 
^ % nies 
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nies of the law. Such views of religion are proper to be of- 
ten difplayed \ and deferve t& be infifted on, by ail who wifh 
to render preaehing conducive to the great- purpofe of promot- 
•ing righteoufnefs and vrrtue. The ftyle, as far as we hâve 
gone, is not only £ree from faults, but élégant a-nd happy. 

It is a great beauty in an imrodù&ion, when it ea» be made 
to turn on fome one thought, fully brought out and illuftrafc- 
ed ; efpecially, if that thought has a clofe connexion with thé 
fcUowing éifcourfe, and, at the famé time, does not anticipate 
any thing that is afterwards to be introduced in a more propè* x 
place. This fcitrod-ttâion <sf Àtterbury's has ail thefe advàr*- 
tàges. The encomrum which ke «*akes on the ftrainof David^s 
Pfalme, is not fuch as might as well hâve been prefixed to any 
other difeourfe, the text of which was Hken from any' of the 
Pfalms.^ Had this been the café, the introduction would hâve 
Joft much of its beauty. We (hall fee from whatfollows, how 
uaturally the introduâory thought conne&s with his tQ^t, anA 
tow happily it ufliers it inv 

11 One great inftance ©f this proof, we hâve in the worefe 
* c now before us i which are taken from a Pfclm of Afapk* 
u written on parpofe to fet out the weaknefe and worthleilhefe. 
41 of external performances, when compared with more fub- 
•* ftantial and vital du*ies.* To enforee which doûrine, God 
" himfelf is brought in asdelivering it. Hear> my people> and 
** I will fpeah ; Ifrael> and I tuiïl tefiify agalnft thee : Iam God, 
* even thy God. The Préface is ver y folemn, and therefore 
€t what it u(hers în, we may be fure is of no eommon krvport- 
" anee ; / will not reprove thee for thy facrifices or thy burnt-ojfer- 
if ings, to hâve been $ontinually before me. That is, I* will not (b 
u reprove thee for any failures in thy facrifices aRd burnt-oi- 
% * ferings, as if thefe were the only, or the chief things I requir- 
" ed of thee. / will taie no bullock out ff thy h'oufe, nor he-geat 
4t out oftkyfolds ; I preferibed not facrifices tô thee for my own 
" fake, becaufe I rieeded them ; For every beafl of the forejl k 
" mine, and the cattle on a thoujand hilk. Mine they are, and 
" were, before I commanded thee to ofFer them to me ; fo that, 
** as it follows, lf I were hungfy, yet would I not tell thee ; for 
" the world is mine) and the fulnefs thereof. But can ye be to 
'^vgrofs and fenfelefs > as to think me liabte to hunger and th»ftï 

V a%_ 
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éc as, tô imagine that wants of that Irind can toûch me ? Will I 
*' eat theflejh ofbulls, or drtnk th* s tlfiod ofgoatt T Thus doth he 
" expoftubte feverely With them, zftetxht nfoft graceful man- 
•* ner of the eaftcrn poetry. The iffue of which is a plaia and 
" full refolution of the cafe, in thofe few words of the text :, • 
•' Ofer unto God tbankfgiving. Would you do your homagc the 
u snoft agrecable way 1 would you render the saeft acceptable 
* ' of fervices ? Offer unto God thonkjgiving. 9 * 

It is often a difficult matter to Uluftrate graeeftdly the text 
of a fermon from the context, and to point ont the connexion 
between them. This is a part of the difeourfe which i» apt 
to become dry and tedtous» efpeciatly when purfued into a 
minute commentary. And» therefore, except as fer as fuch . 
illuftration from th# context is necefiary for explaroing the 
tneaning, or in cafés where it ferves to give dignity açd force 
. to the text, I would advife ît to bc aïways treated with brevity* 
1 Sometimes it may even be whoily omitted, and the text afliun* 
ed merely as an independent proportion, if the connexion 
with the context be obfcure, and would require a laborious ex* 
• planation. Ip the prefent café, the illuftration from the con- 
text is Cngularly happy. The paffâge of the Pfaim on whiçh 
it is founded is noble and fpirïted, and conneâed in fuch a 
manner with the text, as to. introduce it with a very ftriking 
emphafis. Oh the language I hâve little to obferve, èxçept that 
the phrafe, one greçt tnjtanee of this. proof h a clumfy expreffion. 
It was fufficient to havç faidi ont gfeat proùf or one greet in* 
J}ance ofthis. In the famé fentence, when he-fpçaks oifetting 
out the weainefi and nvorthlejfnejs of external. performances , we 
xnay obferve, that the word wortkieJfnefs 9 as it is now common- 
1y ufed, fignifies more than, the deficiency of worth, which 
is ail that the Author means. It gçnerally imports, a confid- 
erable degree of badnefs or blâme. It would be more proper* 
therefore, to fay, the imperfection, or the itfigmficancjy of ester* ., 
•liai performances. 

" The ufe I intend to make of thefe words, is, from hence 
<c to raife fome thoughts about that very excellent and import- 
" ant duty of Praife and Thankfgiving, a fubjeâ not unfit to 
" be difeourfed of at this time ; whether we confider, either 
« c the more than ôrdinary coldnefe that appears of late in men'e« 

" tempers 
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4t tempers towaMs thc pra&ice of this (or any othcr) part of 
u a warm and afFe&ing devoqpn ; the great occafion cf fetting 
<* a£de this particulap dty in the calendar, fome years ago 3 
" or the new inftances of •mercy* and goodnefs, which God 
€t hath lately beep pleafed to beftow upon u? * airfwering afc • * 4 \* 

* laft the raany frayers *vià faJHngs y by which wc hâve be-' * 
*&fought hun fo long for the eftabîifhment of their majefties* . 

>.** throne, and for the fuccefs of their arms -, and giving us in 
"-iSs good tiniCi an opportunity of appearing before him in the ♦ 
<' more delightful part of our duty, nvith the voice of joy and * 

«praifi, nviih a multitude that lept hùlidays" 

In this paragraph there is nothing reraarkablc ; no particulaç •• f 
beanty or neatnefs of expreffion ; and the fentence which it 
forms is long and tirefome— /a raife fcge ihoughts abcut that 
very excellent, &c. is rather loofc and awkward ; better, U 
recommend that very excellent* &c. and when he mentions fetting 
afide a particular day in the calendar, one would imagine, that ' 
JHting apart would hâve been -more proper, as to fit qfidt> feems 
rather ttf fuggeft a différent idea* 

- " Offer un to God Tbankfgiving, Which that we may dp,,,, . 
iC let us inquire firft, how we are to underjland this command 
lc of offering Praife and Tbankfgiving unto God -, and then, 
w how reajcnable it is that-we fhould comply with it. w 

This is the gênerai divifion of the difcourfe. An excellent 
one it is, and correfponds to many fubjcôs of thiskind, wherc 
particular duties are to be treated of $ firft to explain, and then 
to reçempiend or enforce them. A divifion fhould always be 
fimple and natural ; and rauch dépends on the proper view 
which it gives of the fubjeft. 

41 Our inquiry into what is rneant hère, will bf very fliort, 
4< for who is there» that underftandsi any thing cf religion, but 
" knows, that the offering praife and thanks to God, implies, 
* c our having a lively and devout fenfe of his excellencies, and 
" of hi6 benefit?; our recolleâing them with humility and 
" thankfulnefs of heart j and our e*preffiug thcfç inward af- 
u fedkms fcy fuitable outward figns, by révèrent and lowly 
" poftures of body, by fongs and hymns, and fpiritual ejacula- 
w tions ; either publickly or privately ; either in the cuftomary 

* apd daily ferviçe of the church, pr in fis more folemn afiem- 

" Mies, 
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* blies, convened upon extraordinary occafions ? This' is the 
** account which every .chriftiari eafily gives himfclf of it ; and* , " 
f< which, therefore, îr would be-needlefs to enlaqge upon. ï 
" fhall only take notice uf on this h&d; that Praife and Thankf- 
" w giving do, m> ftriûnefs of fpcçch, fignify things fomewhat 
" différent. Ourrfraifé properly terminâtes m God, on accounÇ 
u of his natural exceHeneies and perfections ; and is that a£E 
•5 of dévotion, by which we confefe and admire his feveral air- - 
" tributes : but thankfgiving rs a- narrower duty, and 4 ifngcfrt$ 
** only a gratefui fenfe ancT acknowledgment of paft' mercies t 
" We praife God for ail his glorious afts of every kind, that? 
** regard either us or other men, for his very vengeance, and 4 
** Û\ok judgments which he fdmetim es fends abroadin the earth ;. 
*'hut we thank him/*properly fpeaking, for the inftanccs of hb 
« goodne/s alône j and for fuch only of thefe, as- we oujfelves 
** are fome way concetned în. Tnlfy l foy, is what the twd 
€i words ftriftly impiy ; but finee the lijguage of Scripture is 
** generally lefs exaâ, and ufetH either of them^ofreftto esprefs^ 
€i the other by, I.lhàll not think myfelf obliged, in wRat fol* 
** lows, thus nïcely always to diftinguifli thetn." 

Therd was roorh heïe for infifting -more fully oa the nature 
of the* duty, than thé Authoîr has àone'ttnder this head; in; 
particular, this was the place for corréâing the mrftake, to- 
which men are always prone, of making Thankfgiving to eon- 
fift merely in outward exçreflions ; and for fhcwing them, that 
the effence of the duty liés in the inward feelings of the hjeart* 
In gênerai, it is of much ufe to give full and diftinâ explica- * 
fions of rçligious duties. But as oùr AUthor intended only one 

* difcourfe on the fubjecï, he could not enlarge with equal fuK 
nefs on every part of it ; and he has chofen to dwell on that 
part, on which indeed it is moft necefîary to enlarge, the mo- 
tives enforcing the duty. For> as it is an èafier matter to know, 
than to praûifc duty, the perfuafive part df the difcourfe is that 
to which the îpeaker fhculd always bend his chief ftrength. 
The account giVen in this head, of the nature of Praife and 
Thankfgiving, though fhort, is yet comprehenfive and diftinâ:^ 
and the language is fmooth and élégant. 

" Now the great reofonçiblenefs of this duty of Praife or 

* *• Thankfgiving, and our fevcfal cblîgatwm to it, will appear, ÏÇ 
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€ * wç ekher confider ît aSfolutety in hfelf, asr thc debt of our 

"*' natures ; ôr compare h with other duties, and foew thc rank 

c * it bears among them ; or fet out, in fhe la'ft place, fomc of 

€< its peculiar properties arjd ^d t oantages i with regard to fche dcr 

fc< * vout performer of ît.' 1 

The Author hère enters upon the main part of his fubje& # 
^the-reafona'Wenefs of the duty, and mentions three arguments 
for proving it. Thefe are well ftated, and are in themfelves prop- 
cr and weighfcy confiderations. Btfw far he has handled each 
*>f them Xo advançage, will appear as we yroceed. I cannot* 
Aowerer,but-thiTik that he has omitted one verymaterîal part of 
the argument, which wase-to hive (hewn the obligations we are 
under to this duty, from the, various fubjecb of Thankfgiving 
afForded us by the divine goodneft. This would hâve led him 
to review the chief benefits of création? providence, and ré- 
demption : and oerfcainly, they are thefe which lay the foun- 
dation of the whole argument for Thankfgiving. The heart 
muft firft be affeâed with a fuitable fenfé of the diyine benr 
efits, before one can be excited to praife God. If you would 
perfuade nrçe to be thankfu.1 to a benefaâqr, you nuift not em- 
ploy fuch considérations merely as thofe upon which the Au»- 
fchor hère refts, taken from gratitude'» béing the law of my na- 
ture» or bearing a high rank among moral duties, or being at- 
tended with peculiar advantages. Thefe are confiderations but 
©f a fecondary rçature. You muft begin with. fettkig- before 
oie ail that my friend has done for me, if you mean to touch 
iny heart, and to call fprth* the émotions of gratitude. The 
café is, perfe£Hy fimilar, whert we are exhorted po give thanks 
to God ; and) therefore, in giying a full view of the fubjeftj m 
jhe bleiEngs conferred on us by divine goodnefs ftoujd hâve, 
fceen taken intQ the argument. 

It may be faid, however, in apology for oui» Author, that this 
would hâve led hin> into tqo wide a field for one difcourfe, and 
kito a field alfo, which i$ difficujt, becau/e fo beaten, the enu- 
meration of the divine benefits. He therefore feems to take 
it for granted, that wç hâve upon our minds a juft fenfe of 
thefe benefits. He aflumes them as known and acknowledged; 
a^nd fetting afide what may be called the pathetic part of the 
fubjeft, or what was cajculajed to warm the heart, he goes on? 

to 
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ta the *éafonîng 4 |>arf. In this mafnagènlcrtt, I eanào^aito- . 
çether blâme hirru I dô itôt by any jneans fay, that it is ncccf* 
fory in every difcourfe to take in aU that belongs to the doo 
trtne of whfch we treat. Many a difcourfe is fpoiled, by at- * 
tempting to readef it tôQ copioiis and comprehenfive. The 
preachcr may, without reprehenfiôn, take up any part of a 
great fubjeft to which his gènius at the time leads him, and 
ft>ake that his thème. JJut wheft he omits any thing which 
may be thought efiential» he ought to give notice, that this is 
a part, which for the time he lays afide. Something of this 
fort, would perhaps hâve been proper Ijere. Our author might 
hâve begun, by faying, thât the f eafonablenefe of this duty muft 
k appear to every thinking being, who refleâs Upon the infinité 
obligations which are Jaid upon us, by creating, preferving, and 
redeeming love; and, after taking notice that the* field which 
thefe open, was too wide for him to ç nter upon at that time, 
hâve proceeded to his other heads. Let us now confider thefe 
feparately. 

u The duty of Praife and Thankfgiving, confidered abfolutelf 
u in itfelf % is, l fay, the debt and law of our nature. We had 
" fuch faculties beftowed on us by our Creator, a$ made usjte 
" capable of fatîsfyïng this debt, and obeyjag this law ; anci^' 
<c they never, therefore, work more naturally and freely, than 
€ * when they are thus employed. 

•' 'Tis one of the earlieft inftru&ions given us by philofophjr, 
• c and which Jiath ever fince been approved and inculeated by 
u the wifeft men of ail âges, that the original defign of making, 
•* man was, that he might praife and honour him who made 
€l him. When God had finifhed this goodly frame of things 
M we call the world, and put together the feveral parts of it, 
u according to his infinité wifdom, in exa£fc number, weight, 
€t and meafure; there was ftill wanting a créature, in thefe 
u lower régions, that could apprehend the beauty, order, and 
cc exquifite contrivance of it ; that from contemplating the 
cc gifr, might be able to raife itfelf to the great Giver, and do 
11 honour to ail his attributes. Every thing indeed that God 
" made, did, in fome fenfe, glorify its Author, inafmuch as it 
u carried upon it the plain mark and imprefs of the Deity t 
c< and was an effed worthy of that firft caufe from whence it 

" flowed i 
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u fiowed ; àhd tfms might the hèaixns be faîd, at thc firft mo» 
€t ment in which they fiôôd forth, /* déclare bis gbry, and thé 
u firmament t* Jbow his handy-wwk ? But this was an imperfeâ 
*' and defeâive glory \ the fign was of no lignification herë 
** below, whiîll therc was no onè herè as yet tô take notice of 
fcf it. Man, thereforc, was formed tô fûpply this want, endôw^ 
k * ed with powers fit tô find out> and to aeknowledge thefc un- 
** iiraited perfeâions \ and then put irito this temple of God* 
* c this lower world, as the prieft of nature, tô offer up the in^ 
fcl cenfe of thanks and praife for the mute and infcnfible part 
k< of the création. 

" This, I fay, hath been thé opinion ait alông ôf the moft 
** thoughtful nlen down from the moft ancient times ï and 
M though it be not denionftrative, y et it is what we cannot but 
** judge highly reafonable, if we do bût allow, that man was 
*' made for fome end or other \ and that he i& capable of per^ 
* f ceiving that ertd. For, then, let us fearch and inquire never 
u fo mùch, we {hall find no other account of him that we cait 
u reft Upon fo well. If -wé fay, that he was made purely' for 
u the good pleàfurè ôf God ; this is, in effe£fc, to fay, that he 
** was made for no deterrainate «nd ; or for nonë, at leaft, 
** that we can difcern. # If we fay, that hé was defignad as art 
" inftaiice of the wifddtri, ànd power, and goodnefs of God ; 
** this, indeéd, niay be the reafon ôf his bnng in gênerai ; for 
u 'tis the common reafdii of the being of évery thirtg befidesi 
* c But it gives no account, why he was miàzfùch a being as hç 
c * is, a refle£Hng, thoughtful, inquifitive being. The particulaf 
** reafon of this, feems moft aptly to be drawrf from the praife 
* f and honour that was (not only to redoundtô God from him* 
u but) tô be given to God by him." 

The thôught which runs thfough ail tnis jteflagé* of man'» 
being the p/ieft of nature, and of his exiftence being cal- 
culated chiefly for this- end, that he might offer up thé 
praifés of the mute part of the création, is an ingenious 
thought, and well illuftrated. It was a favourite idea among 
fome bï the ancient pjiilofophers 5 and it is not the worfe 
on* that account, fts it thereby appears to hâve been a nat* 
ural fentiment of the human mind. lit comporuig a fer- 
mon, however, it might hâve been better to hâve injxoduced 
it as a fort of collatéral argument, or au incidentgl illuftra-* 

Vol. IL K tkm, 
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tîon, than to hâve dîfplayed it with fo much pomp, and to 
hâve placed it in the front of the arguments for this duty. 
It doés not fcem to me, wheri placed in this dation, to bear 
ail thé ftrefs which the author lays upon it. When the divine 
goodnefs brought man into exifterice, wecannot well conceive 
that its chief purpofe was, to form a being who raight fing 
praifes to his Maker. Prompted by infinité bénevolerice, the 
Suprême Creatbr formed the humari race, that they might rife 
to a happinefs, arid to the ènjoymerit of himfelf, trhrough i 
eourfe of virtue, or proper aCtiôn. The fentiment on whicK 
our author dwells, however beautiful, appeàrs too loofe and 
rhetorîcal, to be à principal head of difcourfe. 

w This duty, theréfore, is the debt artd law of our nature. 
** And it will more diftinâly appear to be fuch, if we confid- 
tc er the two ruling faculties of our mind, the underftanding 
<c and the vntl apart, in both which it is deeply founded : in 
** the underftanding, as in the principle of reafon, which owns 
** and acfcnowledges it ; in the will, as in the fountain of 
** gratitude and return, which prompts, and even contrains 
cc us tô pay it. 

" Reafon was given us as a rulé and meafure, by the help 
cc of which we were to proportion our efteem of every thing, 
c< according to the degrees of perfection and^goodnefs which 
" we found thereiri. I cannot, thèrefofè, if it doth its office 
<c at ail, but apprehend God as the beft and moft perfeft be- 
cc ing ; it muft needs fee, and own, and' admire his infinité 
cc petfecHons. And this is what is ftri£Hy meant by praife \ 
cc which, thereforej is exprefled in Scripture, by confejfmg to 
cc God, and achiowlêdging him ; by afcribing to him what is 
ce his due ; and as far as this fenfe of the words reaches, 'tïs 
cc impoflibie to think of God without praifing him ; for it 
ce dépends riot on the underftanding, how it (hall apprehend 
c« things, any more than it doth on the eye, how vifible ob- 
cc je£ls (hall appear to it 

€t The duty takes the further and furer hold of us, by the 
<c means of the wil!, and that ftrong bent towards gratitude, 
« which the Author of our nature hath implanted in it. 
iC There is not a more aftive principle than this in the mind 
*« of man ; and furely that which deferves its utmoft force, 
• "and 
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" and Ibould Jet ail its fprings a-work, is Çod 5 the great and 
" univerfai Benefaûor, from whom alone we reçeived what- 
€< ever we cithcr hâve, or are, and to whom we can poflibly 
*" repay nothing but our praifes^or (to fpeak more properly 
" on this head, and according to the ftriâ import of the 
€C word) our thankfgïving. JVho batb firfi gtven to God 9 (faith 
" the great ApoftJe, in lus ufual figure) and itjball be reeom- 
cc petifed to him again t A gift, it fceirts, always requires a rec- 
" ompenfe : nay, but of bim, and througb £/», end to him % are 
" ail things : of him, as the Author * througb him, as the 
" % Preferver and Governor ; to htm, as the end and perfeckiori 
" of ail things : to n^lmn, tberefore, (a# it follows) be glory for 
44 «ver, Amen !" 

I cannot much approve of the light in which <mr author 
places, his argument in thefe paragraphs. Tbere isfomething 
too metaphyfiçal and rgfined, in his deducing, in this manner, 
the obligation to thankfgiving, from the two facultics of the 
mind, underftanding and wilL Though what he fâys be in 
kfelf juft, yet the argument is not fufficiently plain and ftrik- 
*ûg- Arguments^ in fermons, efpecially on fubje.£U that fo 
naturally a<pd eafily fuggeft tiiem, fhould .be palpable apd pop- 
ular i fhould not be brought from topics, that appear far fought, 
but fhould direÛly addrefs the beart and feelings. The 
preacher ought never to départ too far from the commqn ways 
of thinking, and eptpreffing himfelf. I am inclined to think, that 
this whole head might hâve been improved, if the author ha4 
taken up more obvious ground ; had ftated gratitude as on€ 
of the moft natural principles in the buman heart ; had illuf- 
trated this, by fhowing how odious the oppofite difppfition is, 
and with-what genesal tonfent men, in ail âges, hâve agreed 
in hating and eondemning the ungrateful : and then applying 
thefe reafonings to the prefent café, had placed, in a ftrong 
view, that entire corruption of a moral fentiment whicb it dif* 
cpvers, to be deftitute of thankful émotions towardsthe Su- 
prême Bçnefaâor of mankind. As the moft natural metbod 
of giving vent to grateful fentiments is, by extcrnal expreffions 
of thankfgiving, he» might then hâve anfwered the objeûion that 
is apt to occur, of the* expreffion of our praife being infignificant 
to the Almighty. But, by feeking to be too refin'ed in ,his argu- 
aient^ he ha& omitted fome of the moft ftriking and obvious 

. confideratioqfi, 
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çpnfiderations, and which, properfy difpfayed, would hâve afr 
fqrded as great a field for Eloquence, as the topics which he 
bas chofen. He goes on. ' * 

*^ Gratitude confifts in an equal return of benefits, if we are 
* € able ; of thanks, if wç are not : which thanks, therefore, 
< c muft rrfe always in proportion as the favours received are 
* c great, and the. receiver incapable of making any other fort 
* 6 of requital. Now, fince no man hath benefitcd God at any 
* c ,time, and yet every rnan, m each moment of his life, is 
* c continually benefited by him, what ftrong obligations muft 
* 6 we needs be under to thank him ? *Tis true, our thanks 
** açe really as infignificant to htm, as any other kind ofrc- 
• cc turn would be 5 in thenifelves, indeed, they are worthlefs ; 
* c but his goodneb hath put a value upou them : he hâth 
c * declared, he will accept them in lieu of the vaft debt w« r 
* c owe * and after that, which is ftttcft for us, to difpute 
<c how they came to be taken as an équivalent, or to pay 
*< them h 

<c It is, therefore, the voice of nature (as far as gratitude 
** itfelf is fo) that the good things we receive from above*- 
*' fhould be fent back ag&in thither in thanks and praifes ; as 
* 6 the rivers run into thefea s to the place (thé océan of beneficence) 
^ from whence the, rivers come> thither fhould they return againï* 

In thefe paragraphe, he has, mdeed, touched fome of the 
COnGderations which I mentioned. But he has only touched* 
them ; whereas, with advantage, they might hâve formed tho 
«nain body of his argument* 

" We hâve confidered the duty ahfolutely ; we are now to 
v compare it with otfrers, and to fee what rank it bears among 
<* them. And hère we fball find, that, among ail the acls of 
u religion hnmediately addrôfîed to God, this is much the no* 
'•' blefl and moft excellent ; as it muft needs be, if what hath 
€t been laid down be allowed, that the end of man*s création 
€ * was to praife and glorify God. For that cannot but bp the 
" môft noble and excellent aft of any beiïig, whicH>eft an- 
€t fwers the end and defign of it. Other parts of *devotion, 
* g fuch as conffjfton and prayer, fêem not originally to hâve béen 
« c defigned for man, nor man for them. They imply guiït an4 
« f igant) with which the Jlate of innocence was nçt acquain^ 
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" éd. Had man continued in that Ate, his wbrffiip (like the 
u dévotions of angels) l^ad been paii to Heaven in pure acls 
w of thankfgiving ; and nothing had been left for him to do, 
" beyond the enjoying the good thinjs of life, as nature direÛ- , 
"ed, and praifing the God of nature who beftowed them. 
" Eut being fallen from innocence and aburidance ; havîng 
u contracled guilt, and forfeited hi rîght to ail forts of mer- 
w cies ; prayer and confeflion bécane ncceffiiry, for a time, to 
" retrieve the lofs, and to rcftore hin to that ftate wherein lie 
" ihould be able to live without then. Thefe are fitted, there- 
u fore, for a lower difpenfation ; >efore which, in Paradife r 
u there was tiothing but jraife, a:d after which, there fhall 
il be nothing but that in heaven. Our perfect ftate did at 
u firft, and will at laft, confift in th performance of this duty ; 
11 and herein, therefqre, lies the exellence, and the honour of 
11 our nature. A 

<c 'Tis the famé way of reafonirç, by which the apoftle hath 
w given the préférence to charity, :>eyond faith, and hope, and 
w every fpiritual gift. Charity tievr faileth } faith he ; meaning,' 

* that it is not a virtue "ufeful onr in this life, bat will accom- 
u pany us alfo into the next : bt ivhether there be prophéties, 
u tbey Jhall fail 1 tuheiher there be tngues, theyjhali ceafe ; icheth- 
41 er there be knowfedge, it Jhall wnifi away. Thefe are gift s 

* of a temporary advantage, an, fhall ail perifh in the ufîng. 
u For we knoiv in part y and iv< prophefy in part : our prefent 
w ftate is imperfecl, and, thereJ>re, what belongs to that, and 
w only that, muft be imperfeâ too. But <when that ivhirh is 
u perfecl is corne, then that whih is in part fi ail be donc mvay. 
w The argument of St. Paul, \e fee, which fets charity above 
" the reft of chriftian grâces, 'ill give prnife alib the'pre-emî- 
u nence over ail the parts of chriftian worfbip ; and we may 
u concludc our reafoning, threfore, as he doth his : Ami ncnti 
w obideth corifrffion, prayer , an praife, thefe three ; but the greatejl 

* of thefe is praife." 

The author, hère, enters n the fécond part of his argument, 
the high rank which thank'iving holds, when compared with', 
other duties ôf religion, "his he handles, with much Elo- 
quence and beauty. His iea, that this was the original wor- 
fbip of man, before his falrendered other duties requifite, and 
{haH continue to be his <orfliip in heaven, when the duties . 

wHch 
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which are occaûoned by ► confcipufneft of gpUt ib^ll hare no 
p]ace s is folid and juft j |iU illuftrfttipn of it is very happy * 
and the ûyle extremely flowing and fweet. Seldom-dowe 
meet with any pièce of cqnpofition in fermons, that bas more 
merit than thia heatf. i 

'• It is û>, certainly, o\ othcr *ecourits, a? wett a? this * 
fl particularly, as it is the moft difwtêreftid branch of our re- 
41 ligious fervice ; fuch asbath the moft of God, and the leaià 
4t of ourfelves in it, of anj we pay > and thei efore apprpaches 
c< the neareft way of any t> a pure, and free, and perfeâ aâ 
41 of homage. For thougha good a£lion doth not grow imme~ 
u diatjely worthlefs by beirjj done with the profpeft of adyan-. 
c * tage, as fome hâve ftrangiyimagined ; yet it will.be allowed, 
" I fuppofe, that its beinglone, without the mixture of that 
u end, or with as littlcof itps poflible, recommends itfe much 
<c the more, and raifes the }rice of it. Doth Job fiar God for- 
41 nougbt ? was an obje&ioi of Satan \ whicb implied, that 
u thofe duties were moft valable, where our owri inter-eft wa& 
** leaft aimed at : and God peins, by the eommiffioa he the» 
" gave Satan, to try expérimenta upon Joi, thus fa,r to hâve 
u aflowed his plea. Now, ^r requefts for future, and evea> 
#c our acknowledgments of pi(l mercies, centre purely in our- 
4i felves ; our own intereft u the direû aim of them. But 
4i praife is a generous and umercenary prinoiple, which pto- 
41 pofes no other end to itfelf, rot to do, as is fit for a créature 
€f endowed with fuch faculties o do, towards the moft perfe£k 
4i and beneficent of beings ; ad to pay the willing tribute of 
4i hoi\our therc, where the voiq of reafon direûs us to pay it.. 
" God hath, indeed, annexed atfeffing to the duty $ andwhen. 
. <c we know this, we cannot chofe, while we ar£ performinç 
4i the duty, but hâve fome regamo the bleffing whiçh belongs» 
41 to it. However, this is not th\ direû aim of our dévotions* 
<c nor was it the firft motive thatUrred us up to them. Had 
ft it been fo, we fhould naturalï hâve betaken ourfelves to, 
" prayer, and breathed out our dores in that form >vherem 
" they are moft properly conveyed. * % 

" In fhort, praife is our moft exctient work, a work commo» 
u to the church triumphant and mjtant, and which lifts us 
fC up into communion and fellowmijwith angcls. ïhe mat- 

; "ter 
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u ter about vtfiïch it is converfartt, isalways the perfeâions of 
* c God*s nature ; and the aâ itfelf, is the perfe£Hon of ours.** 

Our Author's fécond illuftration, U taken from praife beïng 
ffie moft difintereftéd a& of homage. This he explains juftly 
and elegantly ; though, pèrhaps, the £onfideration is rather too 
thin and refined for enforcing religïous duties' : as créatures, 
fuch as we, iit approaching to the divine Prefence, can never 
be fuppofed to lay afide ail confideratbn of our own wants and' 
itecei&ties \ and certainly are flot recjuired (as the Àuthor ad- 
«nts) to diveft ourfelves of fuch regards. The concluding 
fentence of this head is élégant and hippily éxpreiTed. 

" I corne now, in the laft place; to fet out fome of its pe- 
H culiar properties and advantages> which recomiiierid it to the 
11 devout performer. And, 

a i. ît is the moft pleaftng part of our dévotions : it pro- 
tt ceeds always from a Hvely cheerful temper of mind, and it 
* cherifhes and improves what it proceeds from. For it is good 
u tofingpraifes unto dur God, (fays one, vhofe expérience, in thi$ 
w café, we may rely upon)^r it is pleafant^ and praife is comely* 
u Pétition and confeffion are the language of the indigent and 
u the guiîty, the breathings of a fad and contrite fpirit : Is ariy 
fî afjiiBed? let him pray / but, is afiy niérry F lethimft?ig pfalms. 
(i The moft ufual and natural way of men's exprefling the' 
u mirth of their hearts is in a fong, and fongs are the very lan- 
'* g ua g e °f praife ; to the expreflioa of which they are in a 
u peculiar manner appropriated, and are fcarce of any other 
** ufe in religion. ïndeed, the whote compofition of this duty 
** is fuch, as throughout fpeaks eafe and delight to the mind» 
u It proceeds from love and from thanhfulnefs ; from love, the 
€i fountain of pleafure, the paffion wlich gives every thing we 
€ * do, or enjoy, its relifh and agreeablcnefs. From thanhfulnefs^ 
u which involves in it the mcmory of paft benefits, the a£luai 
a prefence of thern to the mind, and the repeated enjoyment 
'* of them. Arid as is its principle, fuch is its end alfo : for it 
" procureth quiet and eafe to the mind, by doing fomewhat 
w towards fatisfying tnat debt which it labours under ; by de- 
c< livering it of thofe thoughts of praife and gratitude, thofe 
" exultations it is fo full of ; and wlich would grow uneafy 
" arid troublefome to it, if they were kept in. If the thankfui 

Ai refrabud, 
/ 

' 
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u refrainedy it wuld be pàn and grief to them : but then, thert 
" is their foui fatisfied aswith marroiv and fat nefs 9 <u)hen their 
*' mouth praifeth God wiU joyful lips" 

In beginning this hesd of difcourfe, the exprefîion which 
the Author ufes, tofet attfme ofits peculiar properties and ad- 
%tantages 9 would now be reckoned not fo proper in exprefîion» 
as to point out, or to fbno. The firft fubdivifion conderning 
praife betng the moft pleafant part of dévotion, is very jùft and 
well exprefled, as far as it goes \ but feems to nie rather defec- 
tire. Mucb rrfbre might haye been faid, upon the pteafure that 
àccompanies fuch exalted aéts of dévotion. It vas a coid- 
thought, to, dWeli upon its difburdening the niind of a debt. - 
The Author fhoiild hâve inûfted more upon the influence of 
praife and thankfgiving, in Warming, glacïdening, fodthing the 
mind ; lifting it above thé tforld, to dwefl àmong divine and ■ 
eterriaî objeâs* tic fhould haVe defcribed the peace and jof - 
which then expand the heart * thé relief 4 which this exercife 
procures frora the cares and agitations of life \ the encourag-- 
ing views ôf providence to which it leads oiir attention 5 and 
the truft Which it promotes iri the divine mercy for the future, 
by the commémoration of benefits pâli. In (hort, this was the 
place for his pouring oiit a greater flow of devotional fend- • • 
ments thari what we heie find. 

" 2. It is another diftiriguiflhing prdpéftyof 1 divine praife, * 
€C that it erilargeth the powers and capacities of our fouis, turn«» 
"•iîig them from low and iittle things, upori their greateH and 
"■ nobleft objeâ, the divine nature* and employing them in the 
*' difcovery and admiration of thofe feveraj perfections that 
*' adorn it. We fée what différence there is between man and 
" man, fuch as therê is hardly greater between man and béaft 3 
** and this proceeds chiefly from the différent fphere of thought 
" -which they aél in, and the différent objects they converfe 
* c :with. The mind is cffaitiàlly the famé, in the peafant and * 
<f :lhe prince ; the force of it naturally equal, in the Untaught * 
u man, and the phiiofopher ; onîy the one of thefe is bufïed ' 
<c jn mean affairs, and within narrower bcJunds 5 the other ex-" 
u ercifes himfelf in things of wcight and moment ; and this it 
*' is, that puts the wide diftaïuce between them. Noble obje&a 
" ar« to the mind, what die fun-bsams are to a bud or flower 1 

" they 
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V they open and ûnfold» £s tt were, the leaves of it ; put it 
<c upon exerting and fpreading itfclf every way ; and call forth 
u ail thofe powers that fié hid and locked up in it. The prajfe 
* c and admiration of God, therefort, brings this avantage a- 
* 4 long with it, that it fets our ïaculties ûpon their full ftretch, 
** and imptoves them to ail the degrees of perfe&ion of which 
u they arc capable." 

This head is juft, weïl éxprètfed, and to cenfure it, might 
appear hypercritîcal. Some of the r expreffions, however, one 
would think, mi£ht be amended* The fimïle, for inftance, 
about the effe&s of the fun-beam$ upon the bud or flower» 
is pretty, bot not corre&ly expretfed. tfbey open and unfbld, as 
& tver*, the leaves ofiu If this is to be literally applied to the 
lower, the phrafe, as ii luere^ is needlefs ; if it is to be meta* 
phorically underftood, (which appears to be the café) the 
leaves oftbe mind 9 is harflt language ; befides that, put it upon ex- 
erting it/hlf, is rather a low expreffion. Nothing is more nicc 
than to manage properly fuch finales and allufiong, fo as to 
prefenre them perfeâly correâ, and at the famé time to ren« 
der the image lively : it might perhaps be amended in fome 
fuch way as this t " As the fun4>eams open the bud, and 
«nfold the leaves of a fiower, noble objeâs hâve a like ciïeSL 
upon the mind : they expand and fpread it, and call forth' 
thofe powers that before lay hid and locked up in the foui." . 

" 3. It farther jJromotcs in us an exquifite fenfe of God's 
€l honour, and an high indignation of mind at every thing that 
w opéfcly profanes it For what we value and delight in, we 
" cannot with patience hear flighted or abufed. Our owa 
u praifes, which we are conftantly putting up, will be zjfrur ta 
(c us towards procuring and promoting the divine glory in every 
u other inftance ; and will make us fet our faces againft aU 
u open and avowed irrçpieties $ which, methinks, fhould be 
M confidered a little by fuch as would be thought not to be 
€< wanting in this duty, and yet are often filent under the fouleft 
u difiionours done to religion, and its great Author ; for tame- 
u ly to hear God's name and worfhip vilified by others, is no 
u vcr 7 g 000 * argument that we hâve been ufed to hataour and 
•* révérence him, in gpod earneft, aurfelves." 

Vol. IL h The 
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The thought hère is well foûnded, thoùgh it is carelejfy 
and îoofely brought out. The fentcnce, our own prdifes 
which tve are conftarttly ptîtting up y willbe afpurto us towards pro- 
curirig and promofing the divine glory in every ofher infiance y is 
both négligent in language, and ambïguous in meaning ; for 
bur own praifes> properly fignifies the pTaïfes of ourfelves. Much 
better if he had faid, '\Thofe devout praifes which we confiant- 
cc ly offer up to the Almighty, witl naturally prompt m to 
** promote the divine glory in every other inftance " 

<c 4. It will, beyond ail this, work in us a deep humility 
** and confcioufnefs bf our own imperfe&ions. Upon a fr«- 
c * quent attention to God and his attributes, we ftali eafily 
** difcover bur own weaknefs and emptinefs ; our fwelHng 
€t thoughts of ourfelves will abate, and we fhall ièc and feef 
** thàt we are altogether Tighter to be laid ih fhe balance thttn vani- 
Cç ty ; and this is a leflbn which, to the greateft part of man- 
** kind is, I think, very well worth leaming. We are natural- 
<c ly prefûmptuous and vain ; full of ourfelves, and regardleft 
f c of every thing befides, efpecially when fome little oiitward 
** privilèges diftinguîfti us from the reft of mankind ; their, 
<c 'tis odds, but we look into ourfelves with great degrees o£ 
** complacency, and are wifer (and better every way) in our owti 
** conceit, thanfeven men that can render a reafen. Now nothîng 
<c wiïl contribute fo much to the cure of this vanity, as a dud 
* c attention to God's excellencies and perfe&ions. By compar- 
*' ing thefe wjth thofe winch we imagine* belong to us, wè 
c< fhall learn, . not ta think more highly of ourfelves than we ought 
* c to think of ourfelves ", but to think foberly ;*we (hall find more 
<c fatisfaâion in looking upwards, and humbhng ourfelves be- 
cc fore our common Creator, than in cafting our eyes down- - 
c< ward with fcorn upon our fellow créatures, and* fetting at 
cc nought any part of the work of his hands. The vaft dif- 
<c tance we are at from real and infinité worth, will aftonilh 
u us fo much, that we fhall not be tempted to value ourfelves 
* c upon thefe lefTer degrees of pre-eminence, which cuftom, or 
€i opinion, or fome little accidentai advantages, hâve given us 
<c over other men," 

Though the thought hère alfo be jufl, yet aHke deficiency 
în elcgancc and beauty appears. The phçafe 'tis odds, but'wt 

look 
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look intQ aurfelves with grtat degrees of complactncy, is much too 
low and collo^uial far a fermon — he might hâve faid, nvt a*f 
iikely, or %ve àreprweto look into ourklve$.'**-ÇoMparitîg thefi <witb 
thùfe wbicb w imagine ta fafongta us, is alfq vcry carelefs ftyle.— r 
£y comparing thtfe witb the virtues and abilit'us wbicb we afcrih'e 
UwrfcfoeS) we JhaU kani— would hâve been purer and more 
çorreô. - # 

c * 5* I fliall mention but one nfe of it more, and 'tîs this ; tha* 
" a cQnfcientious praife of God will keep u$ back from ail falfç 
cc and mean praife, ail fullbme and fervile flatteries, fuch as 
" are in u£e among men. Praifing, as 'tis comrnoqly mana^. 
cc ed, is notbiug elfe but a trial of flcill upon a man, how 
" many good tbings we can poflibly fey of him. AU thç 
" treafurea of oratory are ranfacked, and ail the fine things 
" that ever were (aid, aie beaped togethcr for bis fake ; and 
" ne xnatcer wbetber it belongs to him or not j fo therc be 
*" enough on't. Which is one déplorable ifyftance, among .* 
ic thou&nd, of the bafenefs of human nature, of its fma)l 
u regard to truth and juftice ? to right or wrong ; to wjiat 
<( is« or is notto he praifed. But he wha hath a deep fçnfeof 
" the. excellencies of God upon his heart, will make a God 
" of noth^ng hefides. We will give evçry one bis juft enco- 
" xniom, honour where honour is due, and as much as is due, 
" becaufe k is his duty to do fo ; but the honçur of God 
u will fuffer him. to go no further. Which xulç, if it had 
" been obferved, a neighbouring prince (who now, God be 
" tbanked, needs flattexy agréât dçal ipQre than ever he did)' 
" would hâve waqted a great deal of that incenfe which hatb. 
** been offered up to him by his adorers." 
% This head appears fcajcely to- deferve any place among the. 
/nore important topics, that naturally prefented themfelves on 
this fubje£fc ; at leaft, it had much better hâve wanted the 
application which the author makes of his reaibning to the 
flatterers of Louis XIV ; and the thaaks which he offers tos 
,God, fox the affairs of that prince being in fo low a ftate, 
that he now needed flattery more than ever. This political 
fatire is altogetheT out of place, and unworthy of the fubjeâ. 

One would be inclined to think, upon jeviewing our au- 
thor's arguments, that he has overlooked fome togics, rdpeû- 
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ing Ae happy coirfequcnGca of this duty, of fully as much im-t 
portante as any that ht has infèrted. Pa*ticu)arly, hc ought 
not ta hâve omitted the feaçpy tendency of praife and thanjd* 
gtvtpg> to ftrengthçn good dîfpofitions iti the hear t ; to, pio* 
motç love to.God, and imitation of thofe perfe&ions which we 
adore ; and. to infuft * Qririt of'ardour and zeai* intp thc whole of 
tcligion, as thc fervice of our BencfaAon Thcfe are confe» 

3 tiennes which naturatty foltaw from thc proper performance of 
lis diuy v and which ought not to haye beeft omttted v as no 
opportunity (hould be loft, of (hpwtng the good çflfeû of der 
option on praâicat religion and moral virtue \ and poitoting 
out the- neceflary connexion, of the one- vpth the other» For 
ccrtainly the great end of ppeachîng fe f to mafce rnen better 
îïi aii thc relations of Hfe> and, to promote that complète reforma 
ation of hçart and çonditû, i» which truc chriftianity confifta. 
Our author, howevet» upon the whole, is notdefcient m fiieh, 
Trîews of religion ; for, in his gênerai forain of preaching, a* 
hc is exrremely piou$, fo hc % at the famé timç, ^radical and 
"moraU 

His fommitig np the whole argument, in the next paragraphe 
h élégant and beautiful ; arid fuch concluding views of the 
fubjeék a*e ftequently very proper and ufefttl : * c Upon thefe 
* c grounds doth the duty of praife ftand, and. thcfe are the 
•** obligations that bind us to the performance of it Tis the 
** end of our being, and the yery rule andlaw of our nature j 
** flowing from the two. great fountatns. of human adron, the 
ct underftanding and the will, naturally, and almoft rjecefiàrily. 
** It is the moft excellent part pf pur religsous worfhip ; en* 
** dtiring to eternity, after the reft (hait be done atvay ; and 
** paid, even now, in the ftankeft manner, with the leaft re- 
*' gard to our own intereft. It recommends itfelf to. us by 
<4 feveral peculiar properties and advantages ; as k carries more 
** plcafure in it, than aU other kinds of dévotion j as it enbrges» 
4C and exalts the fevcral powers of the roind ^ as it breeds in 
<fi us an exquifitefenfe of God's honour, and a willingnefe to 
<c promote it in the world ; as it teaches us to be humble and 
** lpwly ourfelvcs, and yct prcfçrves us from bafe and fordid flati 
^ tery, from beftowtng mean and yndue praifes uyo» ethera.* 
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After this, our Author addreffes himfelf to two claffes of 
inen, the çarekfe and thc profane. Hie addrefs to thc carelefs 
js beauttftit aod patheftc ; that to thc profane, i* no* fo wett 
«executed, and is liable to fotnc objeûion. Such addrcfles ag» 
fczr to me to be, on fcvcral occafions, very ufeful parts of a 
tf feourfe. They prcrailed much in the ftrain of preaching 
before the rcftoration j and, perhaps, ûncc that period, hâve 
>een to* mqch acgle&e& Thcy affbrd an opportunity of 
fcringing home to the confçiences of the audience) many thjngs, 
which, in the courte pf the (ç^non, were perhaps, dclivcredin 
the abftraâ. 

I (hali nçt dweli 09 the conctuÇoo of the fcnaon, which ia 
êhiefly employed m obfervations on the pofture of public affaira 
at that tirne* Confideted ifpon the vyhok, this difcoûrfe oï 
Btthop Atterbury'a is both ufeful and beautiful, though I hâve 
ventured to point out fome defcâs in it. SeUom, or neva% 
<can we e?peâ to ©cet with % çompofition of anykind, whick 
ia aMblutdy perfeâ in ail k» parts : and when we take intfc 
account the difficultés which I l?efore (howed to attend the 
éloquence of the pulpit, we hâve, perhaps, lefe reafon to look 
for perfection in a fam^n, than in any other compofitioo» 
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cofttmcr OF a discourse in ail ffs parts. 

INTRODUCTION, DIVISION, NARRATION ANB 
EXPLICATION. 

1 HAVE* m the four precedipg ïxâurcs>coRfidcrei what 
tt pecultar to each of the three gsœt fields of public fpealdng, 
yopnlar aflêmbljes, the bar, and the pulpit. Iamapw to tçeat 
of what i$ cemmon to them ail » o£ the conduit of a d&ou*4e > 
*r oration, in gênerai. The previous view which I hâve giveit 
*f the diftiflguiihing fpirit and characler of difeieni kinds of 
public fpeaking, was neccffary for the proper. applkauo» of 
fhe rules which I am febout to del.iver i and as I proceed, I 
Jh'all farther point out, hew far any of thefe rules may hâve at 
particular refpeâ to the bar, to the pulpit, or tooopular court». 
On whatever fubje£jt any onc intends to difcobrfe, he will 
moû commonly begin with fome introduûion, in o\der to pré- 
pare the rninds of his hearers ; he will then ftate his fubje£t, 
and explain the fa£ts conne&ed with it $ he will employ argu- 
ments for eftablifliing his own opinion, and overthrowing that 
of his antagonift ; he may, perhaps, if there be room for it, 
cndeavour to touch the paffions of his audience ; and after hav- 
ing faid ail he thinks proper, he will bring his difcourfe to a 
<JÎofe, by fome peroration or conclufion, This being the natur- 
al train of fpeaking, the parts that compofe a regular formai 
oration, are thefe fix ; firft, the exordium or introduction $ 
fecondly, the ftate, and the divifion of the fubjeâ ; thirdly* 
narration» or explication ; fourthly, the reafoning or argu- 
ments \ fifthly, the pathetic part ; and laftly, the conclu fion. 
I do not mean that each of thefe muft enter into every public 
difcourfe, or that they muft enter always in this order. There 
h no rea&n for being fo formai on every occafioa ; nay, it 

would 
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wodd ùften be a fault, and wouîd render a difeourfe pedantic 
and ftiff. Thcrc may be many excellent difeourfes in public, 
where fevetiï <of thefe part» are aîtogether wanting ; where the 
fpeaker, for inftance, ufcs no introduction, but enters direôly 
en his fabje& ; where he bas no occafion eithet to divîde or 
«xplain ; but fimply reafons on one fide of the queftion, and 
Acn fini&es. ^But as the parts, which -I mentioned, are the 
iiatural constituent parts of a regular oratîon 5 and as in every 
«difeourfe whatever, fome of them muft be found, it is neceffary 
to oùr prefent purpofe, that I fhould treat of each of them 
«iHHnaiy. 

I begin, of trourfe, with the exotdium or introduction. Thi» 
ts «nanifeftly common to ail the three kinds of ptrblic fpeaking. 
It îs net aThetorrcal invention. It is founded upon nature, and 
fuggefted by common fenfe. When one is going to counféf 
another; "when he takes upon htm to ïnftru&, or to reprove, 
prudence wîil generaHy dire£t him not to do it abrupfly, but 
to ufe fome préparation \ to begin with fomewhat that may in* 
dîne the perfons,towhom he addrefies himfelf, to judgé favour- 
ably of What be h about to fay ; and may difpofe them to fuch 
a train of thought, as will forward and affifl: the purpofe which 
he has in view, This ïs, or ought to be, the main feope of an 
introduction. Accirdîngly Cicero and Quintilian mention 
itree ends, to one or other of which itfliould be fubfervient, 
41 Reddere auditores bénévoles, attentes, dociles/* 

Firft, to concifiate the good will of the hearérs ; to render thent 
benevolent, or well-a$Feâed to the fpeaker and to the fubje&. 
Topîcs for this purpofe may, in caufes at the bar, be fbmetimes 
taken 'from the particular fituation of the fpeaker himfelf, or ' 
of his client, or from the charafter or behaviour of his antago- 
nids contrafted with his own ; on other occafions, from the 
nature of the fubje&, as clofely connefted with the mtereft of 
the hearers : and, in gênerai, from the modefty and good in- 
tention, with which the fpeaker enters upon his fubjccfc. The 
fécond end of an introdu&ion, is, to raife the attention of the 
hearers •, which may be affefted, by giving them Tome hints of 
the importance,' dignity, or novelty of the fubjeft j or fome 
favourablc view of the clearnefs and precifîon with which we 
are to treat it ; andof thebrevity with which we are to dif- 
coûrfe* The third end, is to render the hearers docile, or open 
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to perfuafion ; for which £nd, wc nïuft bègin witti ftudying to 
rcmovc any pafticular prepofleflions thcy may haré contraâed 
agaînft the Caufe, or (ide of thé argument which wc efpoufc. 

Sorae onc of thefe étais fliould be propofcd by Cf ety introduç* 
tion. When thetfe is no occafioit for aiming at any of thcth ; 
when wc arc already fecure of thc good will, thc attention* and 
the docility of thé audience, as may often bé thc café, formai 
introductions can, without any préjudice» be ômitted. And, 
iitdced, when thcy ferre for no purpofe but mère oftentation, 
they had, for the moft part, better bc omitted * uitlefs as far as 
refpeâ to thè audience zAakes it décent, that a fpcaker fliould 
AOt break in upori them too abrùptly, but by a (hort cxordium 
prépare them for what he is going to (ay. Demofthenes's 
introductions are always (hort and (impie , Cicero's are f ullcr 
and more artful. 

The ancient ctitics diftinguifli two kinds of introduâtons, 
which thcy call " Principium," and " înfinuatio." " Princi* 
pium* is, whcre the orator plainly and direâly profefles his 
aim in fpeaking. " Infinuatio* is, whese a larger compafs 
muft bc taken j and where, prefuming the difpofition of the 
audience to be much agaînft thc orator, he muft gradualiy re- 
concile them to hearing him, before he plainly difeovers the 
point which he has in view. \ 

Of this latter fort of introduâion, we have an admirable In- 
ftance in Ciccro's fécond oration againft Rullus. This Rullus 
was tribune of the people, and had propofed an Agrarian Law ; 
the purpofe of which was to create a Dccemvirate, or ten com- 
miŒbners, with abfolute po^er for five ycars over ail the lands 
conquered by the republic, in order to divide them among the, 
citizens. Such laws had often been propofed by faâious magif» 
trates, and were always grecdily received by the people. Cicero 
!s fpeaking to the people ; he had newly been made conful by. 
their intereft ; and his firft attempt is to make them reje£fc 
this law. The fubjed was extremely délicate, and requîred 
much art. He begins with acknowle4ging ail the favoura 
which he had received f rom the people, in préférence to the 
nobility. He profefles himfelf thc créature of their power, 
and of ail men the moft engaged to promotc their intereft. 
He déclares» that be held himfelf to' be the conful of the 

people, 
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pcopje j aad that he would always glory in preferving the 
tharaâer of a popular magiftrate. But to <be popular, he ob- 
Xervès, is an ainbiguous wOrd. He undôrftood it to import, a, 
fteady attachaient to thc-real intereft of thepeople, to their lib- 
erty, tkeir eafe, and their pcace ; but by foras, he faw, it was 
abufed, and made a cover to their own»feififh and ambitious de- 
iïgns. In this manner, he bcgins to draw graduaUy nearer to 
his purpofe of attacking the propoftl of Rttllus * but ftill with 
great management and refersve. He ,protefts, that he is far. 
from being an cnemy to Agrartan Laws j he give6 the higheft 
praifes to theGracchi, thofe zealous patrons of the.peopk ; and 
afflues thera, that when he firft heard of Rullus's law, he had 
refolred to fupport it if he found it for their intereft ; but that, 
uppn eacanaining it, heiound it calculated to eftablifli a domin- 
ion that was inconfiftent with liberty, and to aggrandize a feuf 
men at the expenfe ef the public : and then terminâtes his ex- 
Drdium, with telling them, that he is going to give his reafons 
for being of this opinion, ; but that if his reafons fhall not fatis- 
fy them, he wiil give up his own opinion, and embrace theirs» 
In ail this, there was great art. His éloquence produced the 
intended effeâ 4 and the jpeojle, with one voice, xejeûed thia 
Agrarian Law. 

JHaving given thefe gênerai vlews of the nature and end of .. 
-an introdu&ion, 1 proceed to lay down fome rules for the prop- 
ercompofition of it. Thefe are the more necefiary, as this 
is a part of the difcourfe which requires no fmall care. It is 
always of importance to begin weil j to make a favourable im- 
jireffion at firft fetting out ; when the minds of the hearçrs, 
vacant as yet and free, are moft difpofed to,rcceive any irapref- 
£on eafily. I muft add, too, that a good introduâion is often 
found to be extremely <lifficult. Few parts of the difcourfe 
give the eompofer more trouble, or are attended with more 
pictty in the exécution. 

The ârû rule is, that the introduâion {hould be eafy and 
fiataraL The fubjeâ: muft always fuggeft it. It muft appear» 
as Cicero beautifully expreâes it, " Effioruifle penims ex re de 
" qua tum agîtur."* lt is too common a fault in introduc- 
tions» thajt they are takep from fome common-place topic, . 

VoL.II. , M ... . L wlûch - 

> " To kvtç forung «p, of its ©wa accord, from the mattcr which is undar 
©oûderafiga. , 
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%hich lias no pecuHar relation to the fubjeél in îiand ; by which 
means they ftand àpart, like pièces detached from the reft of 
die difcourfe* Of this kirid arç Salluft's introduirions prefix* 
ed to his Catilinatian and Jugurthine wars. They might as 
%ell hâve been introductions to any hiftory, or to any other 
treatife whatever : and» therefore, though élégant in therafelves, 
they muft be confidercd as blemiflies in the work, for want of 
due jconnexion with it. Cicero, though abundantly correCk 
in. this particûlar in his orations, yet is not fo in his other work** 
ît appears from a letter of his to Atticus, (L. xvi. 6.) that it 
*ras his cuftQm to prépare, at hté leifure, a colleCtion of diffèr- 
ent introductions or préfaces, ready to be prefixed to any work 
that he might afterwarcjs publifh. In confequence of this 
ftrange method of compofing, it happéned to him, to «mploy 
the famé introduction twice, witheut remembering it ; prefix* 
ing it to two différent works. Upon Atticus informing him 
of this, he acknowledges the miftake, and fends him a new in* 
troduCHon. 

In order to rende* introdu&ions natural and eafy, it is, in 
my opinion, a good rule, that they fliould not be planned, til! 
mfter one bas meditated in his ovn mind the fubftance of his 
difcourfe. Then, and not till then, he fhould begin to think 
of fome proper and natural introduction. By taking a contrary 
courfe, and labouring in the firft place on an introduction 
every one who is accuftomed to compofition will often find, 
that either he is led to lay hold of (bme common-place topic, 
or that, inftead of the introduction being accommodated to the 
difcourfe, he is obliged to accommodate the whole difcourfe ta 
the introduâion which he had previoufly written. Cicero 
makes this remark ; though, as we hâve feen, his praCtice was 
not always,conformable to his own rule. "Omnibus rébus 
" confideratis, tum denique id quod primum eft dicendum, pof- 
*" tremum foleo cogitare, quo utar exordio. Nam fi quando i<f 
u primum invcnire volùi, nullum mihi occurrit, nifi aut exile» 
€( aut nugatorium, aut vulgare."* After the mind has beefl 
once warmed and put in train, by clofe méditation on the fub- 

jeft, 

• " WHcti I hâve pUmned and digefted ail the matcrials of my difcourfe, tt 
u is my cuftonf to think, in the lad place, of the introduction with which I arn 
•' ro begin. For if, at any time, I hâve endeavoured to in vent an introdu&'ron 
? firft, nothing hat ever ôccurred to me for that porpofe, bat what was tri* 
" flingy.nugatory, and vuIgaiV* 
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jeâ, materials for the préface will then fuggcft themfelvc? 
much more readily. 

In the fécond place, in an jntroduftion, corre;5nefs (hould 
be carefully ftudied in the expreffion. This is rcquifite on 
account of the fituation # of the hearers. They are then more 
difpofed to critkife than.at anyother period ; they are, as yet, 
unoccupied with the fubjeâ or the arguments \ their attention 
b wholly direâed to the fpeaker's ftyle and manner. Somer 
thing muft be donc, therefore, to prepoflefs them in his favour ; 
though, for the famé reafons, too much art muft be avoided ; 
for it will be more eafily deteâed at that time, than afterwards ; 
and will derogate from perfuafion in ail that follows. A cor* 
rect plainnefs, and élégant fimplicity, is the proper charafter 
of an introduction y " ut videamur," fays Quintilian, " ao 
* curatè non callidè dicere.*' 

In the third place, modefty is another chara&er which it 
muft carry. AU appearanees of modefty are favourable, and 
prepoflefling. If the orator fet out with an air of arrogance 
and o&entation, the fèlf-love and pride of the hearers will be 
prefently awakened, and will fçlîow him with a very fufpicious 
cyc througbout ail his progrefs* His modefty flioujd difcover it- 
fclf not only in his.exprelIions at the beginning, but in his whole 
manner y m his looks, in his geftures, in the tone of his voice. 
Evcry auditory take in good part thofe marks of refpeél and awe, 
which are paid ,to them by one who addreflès them. Indeed 
the modefty of an introduction (hould never betray any thing 
mean or abjeâ. It is alway&of great ufe to an orator, that, 
together with modefty and déférence to his hearers, hc (hould 
fliow a certain fenfe of dignity, arifing from a perfuafiott of the 
juftice, or importance, of the fubjeft, on which he is to fpeak. 

The modefty of an introduction* requires» that it promife 
not too much. " Non fumum ex fulgore, fed ex. fumo dare 
" lucem."* This certainly is the gênerai, rute, that an oràtor 
ihould not put forth ail his ftrength at the beginning j but 
fliould rife and grow upon us, as his djfeourfe advances. 
Xhere are cafés, howevçr, in which it is allowable fpr hicn to fet 

out 

• He docs not lavifh at a Maze ht*, ûrc % 
Sudden to glare, and then in fmoke expire; - 
B«t rifcs from a cloud of fmoke to light, 
4od çautt hja fpccioui miracles to fight. 
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, out from the firft in a hîgh and bolfl tone ;• as, fbr ihftancd^ 
when he rifes to défend fome caufe which has been much rua 
down, and decried' by the public.. Too modeft a beginning^ 
inight be tnen like a confeffion of guilt. By the boldnefs and 
ftrength of Ris exordionr, ne muft esdeavour to ftem the tidè* 
that is againft him, and tô remove préjudices, byencounferïng. 
them without feaf. In fubje&s too of a- declamatory nature,, 
and in fermons, where the fctbjeâ: is ftrikihg, a magnificcnt 
introduction has fometimes a good eflèét, î# it be properly fup- 
ported in the fequel: Thus Bifliop Àtterbury, ïn beginning an> 
éloquent .fermon, pfeached on the ^oth of January, the anni* 
irerfary df what is called Ring Charles's Martyrdom, fets oufc 
ïh this pàjppous manner v H This is a day ©f trouble, of rebuke, 
M and of fclafphemy ; drft&iguifhecV in. the calendar. of ou*- 
** church, and the annals of our nation, by'the fuffefihgs of 
* an excellent prince, who fèll a'facrifice to the* rage of his re- 
** bellious fubjeâs ; and, by his fall» derîyed infamy, mifcryy 
u and guilt on them, and thei* finftd pcfterity*** Bofluet* 
Flechier, and the other celebfatcd Freneh preachersj very often 
begin their difcourfes with Taboured and fijblime introductions. 
Thefe raife attention, and throw a luftre on the fubjeft : but 
let every fpeaker be much on his guard againft ftriking a high^ 
er note at the beginning, thaa hc is able. to keep up in h& 
progrefr. ♦ 

In the fburth pîace, an întrodudîon ftouîd ufùally be caiw 
ried on in the calm manner. This is feldom the place for ve*> 
hemeneè and paffion. Emotions muft irfe, as the difeourfc ad*. 
vances. The minds of the hearers muft be gradualiy prepared* 
before the fpeaker can venture ©n ftrong and pafttonate fenti^ 
ments. The exceptions to this rule are, when the fobjeô is 
fuch, that the very mention of it naturally awakens fcme paC 
fionate émotion ; or when the unexpeôed prefence of fome 
perfon ©r ©bje&, in a popular aflembly, inflames the fpeaker, 
and makes him break forth with unufual warmth. Either of 
thefe will juftify what is called, the exordium ah abrupto. Thus 
the appearatice of Catilîne in the fenate, renders the vehemeitt 
beginning of Cicero's firft oration againft him very natural and 
proper : " Quoufque tandem, Catilina, abutere patientia nof« 
*' tra ?" And thus Bifliop Atterbury, inpreachmg from this text, 

«Bleffed 
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* Bfeflèd is he, whofbeverfhall not be offended m me," ven* 
turcs on breaking forth with this bold exordium : " And ca» 
f< any man thcn be offended in thee, fcleffed Jefus ?" which ad- 
drcfs to otzr Saviour, he continues for a page or two, till he 
enter» on the divifion pf his fubje£fc. But fuch introduâion* 
as thefe fhould be hazarded by very few, as they promife fo 
much véhémence and unâion throogh the reft of the difcourfe, 
that it is very difficult to fulfil the cxpeâations of the hearers. 

At the famé time, though the întrocrudion is not the place in 
which warin émotions are ufually to be attempted, yet I muft 
take notice, that it ought to prépare thç way for fuch as are de- 
figned to be raifed in fubfequent parts of the difcourfe. The 
orator (hould, in the beginning, turivthe mmds of his hearers 
lbwards thofe fentimeàts and feelings which he feeks to awaken 
in the courfe of his fpeech. According, for inftance, as it is 
compaffioa, or indignation, or contempt, on which his dif- 
courfe is to reft, he ought to fow the feeds of thefè in his in- 
troduâion 5 he ought to begin wîth breathing that fpirit which 
he means to infpire. Much of the oratorVart and abifity is 
fliown, in thus ftriking properly at the commencement, the 
key note, if we may fo exprefs it, of jhereft of his oration. 

In the fifth place, it is a rule in introductions, not to antici- 
pate any material part of the fubjeft. When topic», or argu- 
ments, which are afterwards to be enlarged upon, are hinted at, 
and, in part, brought forth in the introduction, they lofe thé 
grâce of novelty upon thei* fécond appearànce. The impref- 
fion intended to be made by any capital thought, is always made 
with the greatcft advantage, when ijt is made entire, and in 
its proper place. 

In the laft place, the introduûion ought to be proportioned, 
both in léngth and in kind, to the difcourfe that is to fol- 
low : in length, as nothing can be more abfurd than to ereô % 
very great portico before a fmall building ; and in kind, as it 
is no lefs abfurd to overcharge, with fuperb ornaments, the 
portico of a plain dweîling-houfe, or to mâke the entrance to 
a monument as gay as that to an arbour. Common fenfe di- 
refts, that e very part of a çiïfcourfe (hould be fuited to the ftrain 
and fpirit of the whple. 

Thefe are the principal raies that relate to injroduftions, 
They are adapted, in a great meafure, e<jually, to difçourfes of 

ali 
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ail kinds. In pleadirigs at the bar, or fpeeches in public afièm* 
. blies, parttcular care muû be taken not to employ an y introduo 
lion of that kind, whkb thc adverfc party rnay lay hold of, and 
turn to his advantage. To this inconvenience, ail thofe intro- 
ductions are' expofed, which are taken from gênerai and coftw 
inon-place topics j and it never faite to give an adverfary a cjchw 
fiderable triumph, if, by giving a frriall turn, to fbmething^w* 
had faid in our exordium, be can appear to convert, to his.own? 
favour, the principles with which we had fet put, in begin** 
ning our attack upon him» In the cafc of replies». Quintilian» 
makes an obfervation which is very worthy of notice * % that 
introductions, drawn from fomething that has been faid in the* 
courfe of the debate, hâve al ways a peculiar grâce v and. thex 
-feafonhe gives for it is juft and fenfi^fe: "Multum gratiae ex-* 
€t ordio eft, quod ab a£tione diverfte partis materiam. trahit \ 
u hoc ipfo, quod non compofitum domi, fed ibi atque è ré naW 
" tum ; et faciktate famam ingenii auget j et facie fimplicis* 
" fumtique è proximo ferrhonis, fidem quoque acquirit ; adeo» 
€i ut etiamfi reliqua fçripta atque elaborata Tint, tamen videatur> 
4t tota extemporalis oratio, cujus initiurn nihjl preparatum ha-^ 
" buifle manifeftum eft."* 

In fermons, fuch a praâice as this cannot take place $ and x 
indeed, in compofing fermons, few things are more difiîcult 
than to remove an appearance. of ftiffnefs from an întroduâion» 
when a formai one ïs ufed. The French preachers, as I beforc 
obferved, are often very fplendid and lively in their introduc- 
tions ; but, among us, attempts of this kind are not always fa 
fuccefsful. When long introduâions are formed upon fome 
. common-place topic, as the defireof happinefs being 'naturalto 
rnan, or the like, they never fail of being tedious. Variety 
fliould be (ludied in this part of çompofition as much as poffi- 
ble ; often it may be proper to begtn without any intrr. ' €Hori 
at ail, unlefs, perhaps, one or two fentences. Explan, j in- 
troductions 

* " An introduction) which î« founded upon the pleading of the oppofite 
, w party, îs extremely graceful; for this reafon, that it appcars mot to havc 
•* hccn meditatcd at home, but to hâve taken rife from the bufinefs, and to 
«' Jiave heen compofed on thé fpot Hcnce, it gives to the fpeaker the repu- 
«* tation of a quick invention, and adds weight likewife to his difeourfe, as 
** artlefs and uhlahoured; infomuth, that though ail the reft of his oration 
" fhould be ftudied and vritten, yet the whole difeourfe bas the appearance 
" of being extemporary, as it is évident that the introduction to it was unprç-* 
« meditated." . 
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troduttiona from the context, arc the moft fimple of any , ànd 
irequently the beft that can bc ufed ; bat as they are in hasard, 
$f becoming dry, they (hould never be long. A hiftorical in- '. 
troduâion has, generally, a happy effed to rouze attention 4 
when one can lay hoM upon Tome aoted fa&, that is conneâed 
with the text or the difçourfe, and, by a proper illuftration of 
it, open the wiy to the fubjeâ that is to be treated of. 

Aftet die introduction, what cotnmonly cornes next in ordet, 
b, the proportion, or enunciation of the fubjeâ: $ concerning 
which there is nothing to be faid, but that it (hould be as ckaf 
and diftind as pollîble, and exprefled in few and plain words* 
withoutthe leaft affe£htion. Tothis, generally fucceeds the 
divifion, or the iaying down the method of 'the difçourfe ; 011 
which it is neceflary ^o make fome obfervations. I do not 
mean, that* in every difçourfe» a formai cfrivifion, or diftfibutiont 
of it into parts, is requifite; There are many occafions of pub- 
lic fpeaking, when this is neîthef requifite, nor would be prop- 
er ; when the difçourfe, perhaps, is to be fhort, or only one 
point is to be treated of ; or when the fpeaker does not choofe . 
to warn his hearers of the method he is to foltow, or of the 
conclttfion to which he feeks to bring them. Order of one 
kind or otheris, tndeed, effential to every good difçourfe ; that 
is, every thing (hould be fo arranged as that what goes beforc, 
may give light and force to what follows after. But this may 
be accompliflied by means of a concealed method. What we 
call diviGon, is, when the method is propounded in form to 
the hearers. 

The difçourfe, in which this fort of divifîon moft cornmonly 
takes place, is a fermon ; and a queftion hâs been moved, 
whether this method of Iaying down heads, as it is called, be 
the beft method of preaching. A very aWe judge, the arch* 
bi(hop of Cambray, in his dialogues on éloquence, déclare» 
ftrongly againft it. He obferves, that it is a modem invention ; 
that it was never pra&ifed by the fathers of the churçh; and, 
what is certainly true, that it took its rife from the fchoolmen, 
when metaphyfics began to be introduced into preaching. He 
is of opinion, that it renders a fermon ftiff \ that it breaks the 
unity of the difçourfe; an<f that, by the natural connexion o( 
one part with anothef, the attention of the hearers would be 
carried along the whole with more advantage. 

\ .• "«" But. 

* ■ ' ■ r , 
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Buts, «cftwîfhftàftcKûg his aùthortty and his arguments, I cao* 

«ot Jielp being of opinion* that the prefent method of dividing 

t a fermon into heads, èught not to be laid afide. EftabliQied 

^ praâfce has now given it fo muet wcight, that, were there 

*" aothing mate in ks favour, ît tirould be dangerous for any 
preacher to deyiate fo far f rom the cômmon track. But the prao 
tice itfelf bas alfo, in my judgment, much reafoa oh ks fide. If 
formai partitions give a fermon lefs of the oratorical appear&nçe» 
they rende* it, ho vtrever, more clear, more ca&Ly apprehended» and»; 

■* of <ourfç, more inftruâive to the bulk of hearers, whjch is al- 
irays the main objeâ to be kept in view. The heads of a fer- 
mon are great affiftances to-the meraôry, and recolleâion of a 
bearer* They ferve alfo to fi* his attention* They cnable 
hira more eaûiy to kçep pace with the pcpgrefs of the difeourfe * 

^ they give him paufes <md refting places, where he can refieck 
on what haft been faid, and look forward to what is to follow. 
They are atteaded with this advantage too, that they give the 
audience the opportunity ôf knowing, beforehand, when they 
are to be releafed from the fatigue of attention, and thereby 
make them f ollpMv the fpeaker more patiently : " Reficit audi- 
V entem," fays Quintilian, taking notice of this very advantage 
of divifioas in other difeourfes, " Reficit audiéntem certo fin»- 
** gularum partium fine ; non aliter quàm facientibus jterV 
u multum detrahunt fatigationis notata fpatia inferiptis lapidi* 
u bus ; nam et exhautti laboris noffe menfuram voluptati eft ; 
* c et hortatur ad relîqua f&rtius exequenda, feire quantum fu- 
,. u perfit."* With regard to breaking the unity of a difeourfe* 
I cannot be of opinion that thore arifes, from that quarter, any 
■argument againft the method I am defending. If the unity be 
broken, it is to the nature of the heads, or topics of which the 
fpeaker treats, that this is to be imputed ; not to his laying 
them down in forrn. On the contrary, if his heads be weli 
* chofen, his marking them out, and diftinguifhing them, in place 
of impairing the unity of the whole, rênders it more confpicu- 
ous and complète; by ihowing how ail the parts of a difeourfe 
hang upon one another, and tend to one point. 

la 

*"The conclufion.of eachhead is a relief to the. hearers ; juft as upon 4 
•joarney, the mile-ftones, which are fet up on the road, ferve to diminifli the 

* traveller't fatigue. For we are alwaya plcafcd with feciog our labour begin t» 
« lcflcD; and, by calculatiag how muçh romains, axe ûirred up to finîfli pur 

* ttik more checrfully.' 1 
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In a fer mon, or in à pleadirig, or any difcourfe, wherè di« • 
vifion is proper to be ufed, the môft material rules are,. 

Firft, That the feveral parts into which thè fiibjeâ is divid- * 
^ed, be Teally dtftinâ frorti tme another 5 that is, that no onc 
include another. It were a very abfurd divifion, for inftance, 
if one fhould propofe to treat firft, of the advantages of virtue* 
and nëxt, of thofe of juftice or tempérance ; becaufe, the firft: 
head evidently compréhends thé fécond, as a gémis does the 
fpecïes ; whSch method of proceeding involves the fubjeâ in 
indiftinânefs and difdrder. 

Secondly, In divifion, we m'ttft takè careto follow the order 
ni nature ; beginning with the fimpleft points, fuch as are ea- 
fieft apprehended, fcnd neceflary to be firft difcuffed ; and pro- 
ceeding thence to thofe which are built upoit the former, and 
which fuppôfe them to be known. We mnft dïvide the fubjeâ: , 
into thofe parts, into which moft eafily and naturaHy it is re- • 
foived ; that the fubjeâ may feem to fplrt itfelf, and not to be 
violently torn afander : " Dividere*" as is commonly faid, 
"*' non frangere." 

Thirdly, The feveral mémbëris oF â divîfion ought to exhauft 
fte fubjeâ ;• ôtherwife we do not make a complète divifion ; 
we erhibit the fubjeâ by pièces and corners oniy, without 
giving any fuch plan as difplays the whoie. 

Fourthiy, The terms in which our partitions are exprefied, 
tbould be as concife as poffible. Avoid ail ctrcumlocution hère. 
Admit not a fingle word but what is neceflary. Precifiôn is to 
ht ftudied, above ali things, in laying down a method. It- fe 
tins which chïefly makes a divifion appear neat and élégant ; 
when the feveral heads are propoùnded in the cleareft, moft v 
exprefEve, and, at the farrie time, the feweft words poffible. * 
This never fails to ftrike the hearers agreeably ; and is, at the 
famé tinte, of great çonfequence towards making the divifion* * 
be more eafiiy remembered. 

Fifthly, AVoid an unheceffary multiplication of heads. To 
fpiit a fubjeâ into a great many minute parts, by divifions and 
fubdivifions without end, has always a bad effeâ in fpeaking. 
It may be proper in a logical treatife j but it makes an oration 
ippear haid and dry, and unneceflarily fatigues the memory. * 
lu a fermon, there ijiay be from three to five, or fix heads, iu- 
ciading fubdivifions \ feldom fhould thejre be irrorc. 

Vol: II k N . ^ ' j n 
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In a fermon, or in a pleading at the bar, fevfr thiûgè aie of 
greater confequence, than a prôper and happy divifion. ft 
fhould be ftadied with rîiach accaracy àn£ care ; for if one taie 
* wrong method at firft fetting ont, itwill lead hira aftray in 
ail that follows. It will render the whole difcoùrfe ékher per- 
plexed ôr ianguid 5 and tkough the hearers rtiay not be âble 
to tell tfhere the fanh or difordet Kës, they will be fenGbte 
there is a dHbrder fomewhere, and find themfelm iittle affed- 
ed by what is fpoken. The French writera of fermons ftudy 
neatnefs and élégance in laying down their heads, much more 
than the Englifh do ; whofe diftributions, though fenfible and 
juft, yet ate often inartificial and vetbofe. Among the French, 
however, too mùch quainmefs appears ift their divifions, tôth 
an afïèôation of always fetting ont eithet with two, or with 
three, gênerai heads of difcourfe. A divifion of Maffilion's on 
thts te**, ** It is finifhed, 1 * has been rauch extolled by the French 
critics: "Thisimports/'faysthepreacher, "the confamraation» 
** firft, of jaftice on the part of God ; fecon^ly, of wtckednef* 
* f on the part of men 5 thirdly, of love on the paît ©f Chrift/* 
This alfo of Botrtdaloué's has been much praifed, from thefe 
words *. w My pcace ï give tmto yoti " " Peace," fays he, "firft, 
*' to the underftanding, by fubmiffion to faith ; fecondiy, to the 
xs heart, by fubmiffion to the law." 

The next conftituent paît of a difcourfe, which I mentioned» 
was Narration or Explication. I put thefe two together, both 
*becaufe they faH nearly under the famé rules, and becaufe 
they commonly anfwer the famé purpofe ; ferving tù illuftrate 
the caufe, or the fubjefl: of which one treats, before proceed* 
ing to argue eîther on one fide or othcr ; or to make an attempt 
for interefting the partions of the hearers. 

In pleading at the bar, Narration ts often a very important 
part of the difcourfe, and requires to be partictdarly attcnded 
to. Befides its being in any café no eafy matter to relate with 
grâce and propriety, there is, in narrations at the bar, a peculiar 
difficulty. The pleader malt fay nothing bat what is true $ 
and, atthe famé time, he raaft avoid laying «ny thingthat wili 
hurt his caûfe. The facks which he relattes, are to be the 
groundwork of aîl his future reàfoiiing. To recount them fo 
as to keep ftrictly within the bouads of truth, and yet to prefent 
them under the coloursmott favotuabie to his caufe ; to place, 

in 
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m the moft ftriking Jight, evcry circumftance which îs to his 
advantage, and to foften and weaken fuchas makc againft him % 
demanda no fmaU exertion of flrill and dexterity. Hc muft 
always remerober, that if hc difcovcp9 top much art» he defeats. 
his own purpofe, and créâtes a diftruft of his fincerity. Quin- 
tilianvery properly direâs, " EiFugienda in hac praecipuè parte» 
" ornais calliditatis fafpicio ; neque enim fe u£quam magis eut 
w todit judex, quàm cùm narrât orator : nihil tum videatur 
" fiâum; nihil folicirum 5 omnia potius àcaufa, quam ab ora- 
w tore, profeÛa videantur."* 

To be cîear and difiinâ, to be probable, and to be concife, 
are the qaalities which critics chiefly rcquire in narration , each 
of which carries, fufficiently, the évidence of its importance. 
Drftin&nefà belongs to the whole train of the difcourfe, but 
is efpecially reqmfite in narration, which ought to throw light 
on ail that follows. A faâ, or a Gsgk circumftance lcft in 
obfcnrity, and mifapprehended by the judge, may deftroy the 
efieâ of ail- the argument and reafoning which the fpeaker em- 
ploya» !f his narration be improbable, the judge will not re- 
gard k ; and if it be tedaous and diffufe, he will tke of it, and 
forget; it. In erder to produce diftinûnefs, befides the ftudy 
of the gênerai rules of pcrfpicuity which were formerly given, 
narration requires particular attention to afcertain clearly the 
marnes, the dates, the places, and every other material circum- 
ftance of the faâs recounted. la order to be probable in nar- 
ration, it is material to enter into the charaûers of the perioas 
of whom we fpeak, and to ftow, that their allions proceeded 
from fuch motives as are nattiral, andlikely to gain belief. In 
order to be as concile as the fubjeâ will admit, it is neceflary 
to throw out ail fuperftuous circuroftances } the rejeâion of 
which will likewife tend to atake our narration raore forcible, 
and mare ckar» 

Gicaro is very remarkable for his talent of narration ; and 
from the ex amples in his orations much may bè learned. The 
narration, for inftance, in the celebrated oration pr$ MHone % 
has heen often and juftly admirei tjis fcope is to (how, that 

though 

»-* In this part of difcourfe, the fpeaker nrafrbevery caaful to.flum.every 

* appearance of art and cunning. For therc is no time at which the judge 
** is more upon his guard, than when the pleader is relating fa<fts. Let nolh* 

* rag then feem feigned : nothing anxioufly coocealed. Ltt ail that is faid, 

* apjptar to artfe from t£e caitfc itfclf, and not to be the.work,of the orator*' 
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though m fa ft Clodius was hilted by Milo's or hîs fervants* 
•yet that it was ©nly infelf-defence ; and that thc defign ha«L 
kecn laid, net by Milo againft Clodius, but by. Clodius againft 
Milo's life. Ail, the ekcumftances forrendering thîs probable 
are painted with wonderful art. In relating the manner of 
Milo's fettkig ont from Rome, he gives the moft natural de- 
fcriptiott of a family excwfion to the country, under which.it 
was impoffible that any bloody defign could be concealed. 
** H* remained/* fays he, ki fche fenate-houfe that day, till ali 
*' the bujinefs was over. He came home, changed hU clothes, 
** deliberatefy, and waited for foene tirne, tilt his wife had got 
** ail other thmgs ready for going with him in his carnage to 
** the country. He did not fet out, till fuch, time as Clodius 
cf might eafily hâve been- in Rome, if he had not been lying io^ 
•* wait for Milo by the way» By and by, Clodius met htm on 
€t the road, o» horie-back, Uke a man prepared for aâion, no. 
41 carnage* not his wife, as was ufeal» npr any family équipage 
<fc along with him : whilft Milo, who is fuppofed to be med>- 
«* tating flaughter and aflaflînation, is travelling in a carnage 
€1 with his wife*' wrapped up in his cloak, embarraflèd with. 
* €i baggage, and attended by a great train of women fervants, 
** and boys " He goes on> defcribing the rencountet that fol- 
. lowed, Cjodius's fervants attacking thofe of Milo, and kiliing the 
, driver of his carnage j MHo jumping ont, throwkîg off his cloak» 
and making tl\e beftdefence he could, while Clodius's fervants 
#ndeavoured to furroufid him •, and then cçncludes his narra- 
tion with a very délicate and happy ftroke. He does not fay 
in plain words, that Milo's fervants kilied Clodius, but that "in 
" the midft of the tumult, Milo's fervants, without the orders* 
€t without thc fcnowledge, without the prefence of their maf- 
** ter, did what every mafter would hâve wtfhed hi& fervants, kk 
€t a like conjunâure, to hâve done< w * 

In 

* u Milo, cùm in Scnatti ftiiflct co die, quodScnatus dîroîflus eft domun» venit. 

* Galceos et vtftimenta m u ta vit ; pauliiper, dum fe uxor (ut fit) comparât, 
w commoratus eft : de in de profecîus cfl, id teniporis cùm jam Cîodius, u qui- 
« dem co die Romam venturus erat, rtdire potuifitt. Obviant fit ci Clodiu* 
"expeditus, in equo, nuila rheda, nullis impedimentis, nu His Gratis comitibus^ 
« ut foltbat; fine uxorc, quod nunquam ferè. Cum hic infidiator, qui ittr 
« illud ad eaedem faciendam apparâflet, cum uxore veheretur in rheda, penu* 

* lattis, vulgi magno impedimento, ac multebri et dtlicato ancillbrum pucro- 
« rumque comitato. Fit obviam Clodio ante fundum cjus, hora fere undcciuii^ 

w »Vt 
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In fermons, where there is feldoin any occafiou for narration» 
explication of the fubjeéi to be difcourfed on, cornes in xh* * 
place of narration at the bats and is to be tafren up iriuch on 
the faine tone ) thatis, it nrnft beconcife, clear, and dtftinâ | 
and in a 11 y le correft and élégant, rather than highly adornodU 
To explain the doârine of the téxt with propriety ; to give 
? full and perfpicious account of the nature of that virtue oc 
duty wbich forcis the fubjeÔ <>f thç difcçurfe, is properjy th$ 
didaûic part of preaching ; on the right exécution of wbicfc 
much dépends for ail that cornes afterward in the way of peu* 
fuafion. The great art of fucceeding in it, is to cneditate pro* 
foundly on the fubjecl, (o as to be able to place it in a clear 
and ftrong point of vicw* Çonfide* what light çther paflages 
of fcripture throv upon it * cpnfider whethcr it be a fubjeâ 
nearly related ta fome otber ftpçn winch U is proper to diftin* 
guifli iti çonfider whetherit can bçUluftrated to advantageby 
çotnparing it with, or oppofing it to, (çmç other thing ; by it*. 
qtnring into caufes, or tracing effeâs j by pointing out exarn- 
ples, or appealing to the feelings of the be?rers ; that thus, a 
definite, prectfe, circumftantial view roay be afforded of the 
doctrine to be4pculcated< Let.the preacher be perfuaded, thaf 
by fuch diftinft and apt illuftrations of the knprçp tr^ths of 
religion, it ipay both difplay great tnerit in the way pf compo» 
fition, and, what he ought to çonfider as far more valuablç, 
render bis difcQurfeç weighty, inftruc^ive, and ufeful, 

tECTURE. 

* aut non muho fecus. Statîm compTures cutn telis in hune faciunt de loco. 

* fuperiore iropetum : adverfi rhedarium occidu'nt ; cùm autem hic de rheda, 
" rejeéta pqoula deGluifl'tt, feque acri animo dtfcnderet, illi qui <rrant cura 
< 4 Clodio, gladiis cdu&is, partim recurere ad rhedam, ut a tergo Mîloncm 
" adorirrstur ; partim* quod hune jam interfectum putareo;, cxdere incipi» 
*' ont cjus fervos qui poft erant ; ex quibus qui animo fideli in domioum et 

* prz&nti iuerunt, partim occifi Âint ; partim cura ad rntdatn pugnarc vide* 
« rent et domino luccurrere prohiberentur, Milonemque occiftim etiam an 
u ipfo Clodio audirent, et ita efle putarent, fecerunt id fervi Milom> (dicarn 
u enim non derivandi criminis caufâ, icd ut fadhim tft) ne que imperante, ne- 
<* que feiente, neque prasfente. domino, quod fuos qutfque fervos in tak re 

* $acere vpluiflet.". 
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-ÇONDUCT OF A DISCOURSE. THE ARGUMENT 
TATIVE PART. THE PATHET1C PART. TUE. 
PERORATJpN, 

In trcatifig ©f the cenftôuent parts of a regvlar dit 
cemTfe or oration, I hâve ataeady confidered thé întroduâion,. 
the divifion,. and the narration or explication» I proceed nextc 
to treat ©f the argumentative or reafoning part of a difcourfe., 
ht whatever place, or on whatever fubjéet qikj fpeaks, thta be». 
yand doubt is of the gteateft confequegcc. Bor the great en<fc 
for which m«n fpe&k on any ferious occafton, is te* convince- 
their hearera.of fcmething being either true, ov wght* or good ^ 
'Vnd, by xneans of thi* conviâiom, to influence their praûice*. 
Reafon and argument make the foundation* as- I hâve ofteifc 
inculcated, of ail manly and perfuafive Eloquence. 

Now, with refpeû to arguments, three things are requïfite«k 
Firft, the invention of them ^ fecondly, the proper difpofitioik 
and arrangement of them -, and thirdly,.the expreffing of thern^ 
in fuch a ftyle and inanner, as to give them their full force. 

The firft of thefe, invention, is, without doubt, the moft 
material, and the grouîid-work of the reft. But, vith refpeét 
to tins, I am afraid it is beyond the power of art to gîve any- 
reai a fïî fiance. Art cannot go fo far, as to fupply a fpeaker 
with argument^ on every caufe, and every fubjedt ; though it 
may be of confiderable ufe in affifting him to arrange, and ex- 
prcfs thcfe, which his knowledge of the fubjeû has difcoveredH 
For it is one thing to difcover the reafons. that are moft proper 
to convince men, and another, to managt* thofe reafons with 
moft advantagc. The latter is ail that rhetoric can prétend to. 

The ancient rhetoriçians did indeed attempt to go much fsuv 
thcr than this. They attcmptcd to form rhetoric into a more. 

complète 
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«complète ïyftem 5 and 'proféfled not only to affift public fpeafc- 
*ers in fetting off their arguments to tooft advantage, but to 
ïîipjily the defeô of their invention, and to teach them where 
to find arguments on évery fubjeâ: a*d caufe. Henoe their 
doûrinë of topics, or, "Lori Communes; 99 and "fedesargùmen- 
u torttmj" whkh makes fo great a figure in the Tvritings of Arif- 
tatle, Cicero, and Quintilian. Thefe topics, or loci, were no 
'©ther'than gênerai .ideas applicable to a great many différent 
fubjeâs, which *he ©rator was direâed to confult, in order t6 
find ont materials for hàs fpeech. TKey faad their intrin fie and 
<extrinficlod; fome loci, that were common toall the différent 
3tinds of public fyeaking, and fome that were peculiar to eadbu 
TThe common ot gênerai loci, were fuch as gênas and fpecâes, 
caufe and effeâ, antécédents and confequetfts, likenefs and cou* ' 
trariety, définition, circumftances of titfte and place; and a great 
many more of the (amfe kin4. Fot each of the «différent kinds of 
public fpeaking, they had theit * c loci perfcnarûm," and " lod 
"lerum :" as in démon (trati venta 1 tiens, for inftance, theheads 
from which any one could bedecried or praifed ; his birth, his 
country, his éducation, his kindred, the qualities of his body, the 
•qualifies of his mind, the fortune he enjeyed, the dations he had 
fiiled, Bec and in deKberative orations, the topics that might be 
nfed in recommending any public meafure, or diffuading frora 
5t; fuch as, honefty,juttice, facility, profit, pleafure, glory, affift- 
anec from frienés, mortification te cnemies, and the like. 

The Grecian fophifts were the firft inventors of thîs artifi- 
*rial fyftem of oratory ; and they (howed a prodigious fubtility, 
•and fertïlity in the contrivance of thefe lpci. Succeeding rhet- 
«meians, dazzled by the plan, wrought them up into fo régu- 
iar a fyftem, that one would think they meant to teach how a 
petfon onght mechanîcaîly become -an orator, without any ge- 
nias at ail. They gave him receipts for making fpeeches, on 
ail manner of fubje&s. At the famé time, it is évident, that 
though this ftudy of Common places might produce very fhowy 
academical déclamations, it could never produce ufeful dtf- 
courfes on real bufinefs. The loci indeed fùpplied a moft exubé- 
rant fecundity of matter. One who had no other aim, but to 
talk copioufly and plaufibly, by confulting them on every fub- 
jecl, aud layingboïdof ail that they fuggefted, might difeourfç 

without 
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wkhout end ; and that too, thoùgh lie had none bût the moK 
fuperficial knowkdge of his fubjeâ. But fuch difcourfe could 
be no other than trivial. What is truly foiid and perfuafivè, 
inuft be drawn u ex vifcefibus caufe," from a thorough knowi- 
edge of the fubjeét, and profound méditation on it. They 
who would dtreft ftudents of oratôry to any other feurcefc 
of argumentation! only delùde them ; and by attempting tt> 
: ren4er rhetotic too perfcft an art, they rendet it, in truthj a 
tarifting and chlldtth ftudy. > 

On thts do&rirte, therefof e> ôf the rhetôrîcal loci, or topics* 
t thînk it fttperfluous to infift. If any think that the knowledge 
ôf them ntay contribute to imprové their intention, and ex- 
tènd their views, they may confult Ariftotle and Quintiiian, 
or what CicerO has written on thia head, in his Treatife Ds 
Inventione, his Topica, and fecortd book De Oratore. But - 
when they are to prépare a difcourfe* by which they purpofe 
to convincé a judge, or to produce any confiderable effect up- 
on ah afîèmbry, I woùld advife them to lay afide their comr/: jrfc 
placés, and to think clofeiy of their fubjeft. Detriofthenes, I 
darc fay, confulted fione of the loci, when he was inciting the 
Athertians to take arms againft Philip -, and where Cicero has 
had recourfe to them, his prations are fo much the worfe oïl 
that aecoUnt. 

I proceed to wtiat is of ntoré real ufe, ta point out the àfSft- 
iSmce that can be given, not with refpeâ to the invention, but 
fcïth fefpect to the difpdfition, and conducl of arguments. 

T*wo différent methods nlay be ufed by orators in the cont 
AuSt of their réafoning ; the terms of art for whîeh are, the 
Analytic, and the Synthetic method. The Analytic is, when 
the orator conceals his intention concerning the point he is to 
prove, till he has gradlially brought his hearers to the defigned 
condufion. They are led on (tep by ftep, from one knowrt 
truth to another, till the conclufion be ftôlen Upon them, as 
the natural confequence of a chain of propositions. As, for 
inftance, when one intending to prove the being of a God, 
fets out with obferving that every thing which we fee in the 
World has had a begirining ; that whatever has a beginning 
muil tave had a prior caufe ; that in human productions, art 
fcown in the effecl neceffarily infers defign in the Gaufe ; and 
• * * procetds - # 
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yroceedç leading you on from one caufe to anotherj* till you 
«rrivje at <one fupreme firit caufe, from whom is derîved ail 
the order- and defign vifible in his works. . This is much thç 
Jame with the Socratic method, by which that philofopher . 

* filenced the Sophifts of his âge. It is a very artful method of;;, 
reafoning j may be carricd on with, much beaury, and is 

\ J> r °P e ï to bé ufed when the hcarers are much prejudiced a- 
gamft any tputh, and by imperceptible flcps muft be led {# & 
' convi&iori. ...... 

But there are few fubje&s that will admit this methdd, and 

. not many occasions on which it'is proper to be employée!. 

• »■ , The mode of *eafoning.moft generally ufed, and moft fuited 
' to the train .of popular. fpeaking, is what is called the fynthetic 5 

when the point to he proyed is fairly laid down, and one ar- 
| gument after another is made to bear upon jt, till the hearers - 

I he fully conyinced* 

* Now, in ail argufng, one of the firit things to be atteirâql 
-to i$, an>ong *he yarious arguments which may occur upon a 

I I caufe, to make a proper feleâion of fuch as appear to one's 

l felf the moft folid ; and to employ thefe as the chief means of . 

* perfuafion. Every'fpeàkejr (hould place himfclf in the fituation 
of a hearer, and think how he would.be affe&ed by thofe rea-* 

\$ fons, which he purpofes to employ for perfuading "others. 

(Tor lie muft not expett to impofe on mankind by mère arts 
of fpeeçh. They are not.fo eafily impofed on,, as publie 
fpeakers are fometimes apt to think. Shrewdnefs and fagacity 
1 are found among ail ranks ; and the fpeaker may be praifed 
L for his fine difcpurfe, while yet the hearers are not perfuaded 
V. of the .truth pf any one thing he ha* uttesed. 
É£ Suppofing the arguments properly chofen, it i$ évident tljajt 
&eircffe£t wilk infome meafure, dépend «on £he right arrangea 
ment of them ; fo as they (hall not juftle and embarrafs one an- 
other, but give mutual aid ; and bear with the faireft and fullefl 
direâion <?n the point jn view. Cpncerning this, the follow- 
ing rulee may be taken : 

In the firit place, avoid blcnding arguments confufedly to* 
gether, that are of a feparate nature. AU arguments whatever 
are direûcd to prove pae or other of thefe three things ; that 
jpmething is trn£ j tha(, jt i§, moral ly right or £t $ or that it ij 

yçi. ji.. 6 . pïoatau^ 
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profitable aad goôd. Thefe make the three great fubjeâs of • m 
difcuflion among mankînd; tfuth, duty, and ïntereft. Bgtthd # 
* * arguments dire&fed towatds cîthef of them are generically dif* - ■ j 
♦ tïnil ; atid hc who blends thcm ail undêr onc topîc,' which' lie 

* caH$ his argumerît, as in fermons, efpecially, is too oftenjlatie* * 
will render his reafoning indîfHn£t, and inélégant* Suppofe, i 

■•;, for inftartee, that I am recommending to an audtenfce benevo*-., £ 
knce, or the love of our neïghbour \ and that | take my firft •'« 

:Ç»aîgttment, from the inward fattsfaQion which a benevôlent^ 
temper affords ; my vfecdnd, from the obligation which the ex*»' » 

« âftiple of Chrift lâys upor*.us to this duty; and my tfurdj "V 
from its tendency t<> procure us the gçod will of ail around us £ <i 
. my arguments are good, but I hâve arranged them wrong * for K 
my firft and third arguments are talçen from. considérations of t 
intereft, internai peace, ârtd external advantages ; .and betvtffcan [ 

>thefe, I hâve introduced otfe which refts wholly~uponduty. ^ I V 

. 4jt*6ttld havè kept thofe clafles ôf argument, which atfeaddteficd • 
tonifièrent principles in human nature; fepârate and diftin£fc.<. 
In the fécond place, with regard to the differehr degrees o£ 
ftrength in arguments, the gênerai rule is, tp advance in the * 
way of climax, u ut augeatur femper, et increfeat orati^**' 

. .«This efpecially îs to be the eourfe, *when the fpeaker has a cleaé" 
caufe, aniis confident that he can proye it fully, He may , 
then adyenture to begin with feebler arguments^ rifing gradu- 
ally, and nptputting forth his whole ftrength till the laft, wheit )â 
h^ Can truft to his making a fuccefsful impreffion on the minds 
qf hearers^.prepared by what,has gone before. But this rulé 
is not to bealwaysfollowed. For, if he diftrufts hïs caufe, !*, 
and has but one material argument on which to lay the ftreis, * 
pjjtting lefs confidence in the reft, in this café, it is.often.prop* Ja 
e* for him to place this material argument in tfyg ftont \ to "^ 
preoccupy the hearers early, and make th&ftrongeft effort at y 
firft; that, having removed préjudices, and difpôfed them to 

Z- be favourabîe, the reft of his reafoning may be liftened to. ; J 
with more docility. When it happens, that amidft a variety- a 
«of arguments, there are one or two which.. we -"" 
are more inconclufive than.the reft, and yet propei ^ 

Çiceroadvifes to place thefe in the middle, as a ftatio»* ^** , . 

. fpicuoùs than either the beginning, or the end| of the trr 2 --'- * 

, feafonipg. . . " , % ■ .. 
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In the ^third place, Whcn our arguments arc ftaong anj fat- 
4 kfaûory, thé more they are diftinguifhed and treated apart frôoi 
' ;cach other, the Better/ Eacb can then bear to be brotfghMmt 
x by itfelf, placed ; in its full Hght, amplified and reftëd upoiu' ■ 
But when our arguments arfe doubtful, and only of the prefump- 
tive kind, if ïs fafer to throw tlréra" together in a^crowd, and 
V ~io run them iato one another : " ut.quae funt naturàimbecil-*?* 
la," as Quintilian fpeaks, " mùtuo auxilio fuftineantur •" that ,•_ 
though infiçm of themfelves,"they may ferve mutually to^prop *' 
each othér. - He gives a gopd example, in the café ftf t>nç.who 
/ was aceufed p£ murdering a' relation, to whom hfe jras heir v ■* % 
Dire£f proof Was wàntingj buf, ** yoif expeûed a fucceffion* ~** 
u a#<ka great fucceffion ; you were in diftreft circumftancés j 
"jou wefe puïhcd to the utmoft by Jour creditors^ you had 
w i&ffended ybur relation, who had made you his ieir f you 
f * knçw that'he was j uft then intending té alter his wiUj no tirot* * 
** was to be foft. Each of the(e particulars, by ïtfclf," fays the 
" snthor, " is inconclufive ; but when they are afTembWd in one 
Hgroup, ttfey'Jravè effeâ." f ' */ ** ; 

Of'the djftinÇfc amplification of. one perfuafive argument, wc 
baye a moft beautiful çxàmpk, in Cicèro's oratîon fof îjRlo. 
TJie argument M taken, from'a cïrcumftance of t&ne. * Jdilo 
was candidate for the Confullhip ; and Clodius was killed a * . . 
few days before the élection. He afles, if any one çould be- 
lieve that Milo would be mad enough, at fuch a oritical time, 
by a moft odious affaffinatien, to alienate from hknfclf thjfcïa- 
vour of the people, whpfe fuffrage$ he was. fô anxioufly court- . ; 
îng? This argument* the moment Jt.is fuggefted, apjaears to 
hâve configurable' weight. But it was not.eïiougl^ ïimply to*... 
fuggfcft.it ; it coufai bear to.be dwelt upon, afld brought <nxt *' 
- intp fuîl light. The orator, therefore, draws a juft and ftriking 
pi&uje of that ïbïicitous attention . with which candidates, at * 
f . fuch a feaforfc alwaya found it neceflary to çultivate the good 
Mr opinion of the people. " Quo tempore," fays he, "(Scio enimu 
r ** / * ,Mrt * *?!ïûda fit ambitio, quantaque et quam follicita,.cupiditaa 
S) omniâ, non modo qùae rçprehendi pelant» fed «ÉU- 
Jrfctifce cogitafi poffunt, timemus» Rumorem, fabu- 
rn ii etfaifam, perhorrefeimu^ 5 or^otnnium atque.çc- 
jnur, Nihil.enira eft tam tenerum,, taui aut fragile 
. '' ' ■ K aut. vf . 
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* iùé ^Akc^MÎÉS^ " *r 

" aukfl^ib*l^;q;uànï voluntas ë*ga< ftbs^ fltefufquè çi^um^'qui*., . ' -•-' 
• €f ^pn modo- rmprobitatï itafcu|itnr C|ndW[at*um, (ed fctà^m irf* *!L 
" r^fte fa<3fc fsepe' failïdittnt.'V Froni ail which he' fl£È^*fMr 

^uftly conclttdes, "ïïunc diemjgitur Campi* fpèratura- atquï*' 5r 1s 
" cxoptatûm, fibi prçponenS'MilQ, cirUentîs n^n&us, Tceîti* at** ** 
* € qbc façi*^ prse fe ferens, ad illa centuriarum adfpicia • vèh-> jâr. 

^/' iebat '& Quam hoc in iUo.mïnimum credibile !"î But tbougk •*• A 
iucK amplifications as this ba extremely beaîitiful, t rauft àdd*ifc 
*k # catotlbir, \ :'» Vj " .. - •■>, ^ ~ '"V 

% . Ih, the ïptfrth placé, againft eStendirfg arguments* Itoo'dxr^ . 
4. ^an<f muteiptyisg thcm top muôh. This fems ratfiefctQ feftdefr' 1t 

* *'*» caufe fufpé£tgd, than to give it weiglifc. Àfc ♦junneèç^âry 

Hialtiplîcity pf arguments, both burdens thé mèmorf, aani'^e^ *3£ 
. tfà&s- from the wei&hfcof that conviâion, which a'fow w^lîl-'ni 
ehofeli arguments carry.' It isto bc obferved" tooj thât in-j^c.^ 
< Amplification of arguments* a diffufe and fpresÉiÉg me^hôdy, ▼ 
beyond t}ié*ÏHftinds of reafonabk ilïuftration^ i$ ifàays cn&jk** ^ ', , 
Kng. Iti tak«s ofF greatîy. fronr that *' vis et* aSumeir," ^hjsfc^^' 
- fliould 4bé the* d|ftœguiflni^ chara^tèr of tbe ^rgun>gptatî\y^^ 
gart of a'iifcabrfe. :When à fpcaker dwells long ou * ftivàtstf 
ît€»gumjent^ and feeïs to turn it ihto etery^oflibîe lig^të • 
„>, t almêfr al^y's; hajgpens, that* fatigued withtKç efiortj , lie Jq{£# <». r . 
Vi.* Ae ïpirit with which he fet ont - r an<t coBcîiKies- \rit|l feeblc^ . t ^î 
Acfs wljat he .'bcgan with fërc^ Thejge b acpioper tcmper*\ : -'S 
ance in rëajpuing^ a^ t^ççe is i« other parts of a difcourfe,/ >"^ 
|5|ter d«e.attention>^v^nïotth45 prpper arrangeiiieai: <s^ ay» 
^ guments, M#it is next jequifîte for their 'fuceefs, is ior expref* ^- % 
*' themân jfueji a ftyl^: and to deliver them ia fuch a manner, %g^^ I 

'à : '"' ; - ;; ;V ■ ; \ . .'.'■?' '•: ffi fW| 

* « tVcll' do f kiiow to wÂat fengtïi the tîmîdijy goes offuch as afè ^iàdï-^j^^*' 

ù dates for public oflfccesyand how many aniiouscarcs and atte^bni, a ,Gap-* * 

*->t* •' vafs for thè<onfolihipnece|irily carries along witl^jiii On fuch *n ac'ca- 

* " f^fït^e ard afraid n«ronlyOf..what W may openly bc rcpr i ©acht&' withv î| 

;,. * but of tfhat othcrs may^thjnk of us in fctret. 'i'he fli^Jfeft rumôur, thé . '^ 

*% ^ moft txnpr&bable .talc that ^can bc dcvifed to our préjudice, alarms a$d||if- ^. iA 



* u concerfs ià^ We ftudy thc couTitcnance, and thc look&, of ail around^Ss*^ 
*' Epr nothing is fo delicatç, fo fraif, ând unccrtain-, a« tfec pài^c faveur. ^- ^-' 
« ^llovc-cijtiztns not only arc Juftly olTeflded tvith the viccf^of can^at«* hru 
'* *'even on ôcc^fiôn of meritorîous adtioni, afe k apt to conceive *Capr j 
. * gnfls. Is therc (fan the. leaft crcdibiliiy, that Milo, aft^ h&v'mg& 

" ed his attention ,on the important and wiflied /or day of 'élection, wor 1A 
if 4$e to hâve any tnodghts of preferiting him/elf beforc the aqguft afiétnbly *" % 

1 èbe pcople, ai a murderer and affaflia^ wkb i^is Kaj^ds imbr^fd in blood T ^ 
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ÉÉfe*.ÔB?ât tfVTHETÎC ÎPAft^.lcê/ *'* tt>* 

: fell giretlicmfall force* . On thefcr heaîfo 1 mùflfcTefer ther ^ 
•* #J réagir toi&c directions I hav§ given in treatiagëf ftyle/Arfbr- . 
gber Jeftures * and to the dire&iofis I am âfterwards to gifc con* 
ëeraiog p^nunciatkm and delivery. 

: % Ijproçeed* tjierefore, next, to another eflentiàl partof cli& 
-cbiiTfe«wliichLm€ntion€d as the fifch inj>rder, that is,the pa- 




j whetter it be confient with fairiiefs and candour *nr a gubîitf 

• 1 * fpea^çr, tô <$drefs the paffions of his aud&àce ? This h a que£ > 

tiqn about woràs alone, and which eommon fenfe «afily detser- 

fit ' mires. v in inquîries after mère truth r *in matters of fimple in- 

A.* formation and inftru&ion,. there is no queftion that tfee paffions 

* Jbavcno concern, and that ail attempts to move thern are abfurd- 

• Whetèver conviâion is the objeâ, it h the nnderftanding v 
jp^itone tha| is tobe applied to.^ It is by argument and reafoning, 

1 ; *" Aat r one mai* attempts to ïatirfy another of what is true, ot 
'Jte'ftfght^or juft 5 but if perfuafion be the oBjeô, the café is change 
* / eà. In ail that relates to praâice, there is no man who ferî- 
Tà*fly mean* to perfuade another, but addrefles himfelf to his 
■ paffions more or lefe ; for this plain reafon, that pallions are w , 

♦ |he,gTeat fprings of human aûion* The moft wtuous man/ •* 
Jî . in treating of the mpft virtuous fubjeâ:, feeks to touch the 

* J\çart of him' to whom he fpeaks ; and makes*ho fcruple ta 
ratfe his ijidigriation. at injttfïSce, or his pity to the cli^jeiTedj - 

-.thougè pity ànd indignation be paffions» ; v ; ; , 

In tffcàting of this part of éloquence, the antîeffts tnade the ; ^ 
fame ; fort of attempt* as they employed wîth refpeâ to the ar* 
gumentative part, in order to bring rhetoric. into a more per- 
f eu fyftjem* They inquired metaphyfically into the nature of , 
etery paflion j they gave a définition, and a description of it y - 
they treated of its caufes, its effeûs, a^its concomitants ; and 
ih'encfit deducfed* r ùles for working upon it. Àtift otle t in partie^ 
' ' 3, in his Treatil/upôn Rhetoric, difeuffed the, natdre pf 
"^riSsti^ith much profbundnefs and fubtility;-4 and wha^ 
riften. op that head, may be read with no fmall profit/ 
•nblé pièce ûf moral phïlofophy $ but whether i|ç.w11I * 
t d effeû in rendèr^g an qjrator more pathetic, is to me 

P ' ' k '" ' ; ' -'■'' doubtful. 
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doitbtiul.* <#It is ÛQt,*l aA afraid, any pJjilofoD^ical knq|rfed£è* . 

* oi the pallions,, that cançonferdus talent. 'vVet&uft bfciftw - S .,/ 

* debtedfor it ta nature, ta' a certain .ftrong^hd happy fenfi&IitjF :#| ^ 
?. of mini ; and ofte/may be a, moft ijioroujjÎL ade$& in aU thé ** ^ 
-* Ipeculative knowledge tha.t eau be;acquired cjjneerniflg the^ * 

• paffiahs, and remain aï the famé tjroe a ,ûold a&i dry fjpeakerv * 

» The ufc of rules Ihd inftru£UBns on fhis, or any other part/of*..., t 

* - eratory, is not to fcpply tjie wanjt of génius, tint to direcT ît - 

# ^ VherV'fc fe^pound into ïts»*proper ebannel ; to, aflift it in exeïv >\ 

* Wg îïfelf nvith mpft advantâgg, and to présent the erroA and< 

extravagances into which it is fometïmes apt to r|b"/ Q% ttic ** ^--r 
head of the pathetic/the foudwing directions appear to me^o» ^ s 
beufefûl. ;■*.-. É£ 

The firft is to con/idçr carefuîly; whtfher thp fubje& aami4 ' ™ ' 
the pathetic, and rerîder it proper, ; and if it does, wfcat parte 
of the difeourfe is the moft proper for attempting it. It) de-* 
* termine thefe points beîougs to good fenfe ; fcf it i& évident** S2^ 
that thefe are rhany fuij.e£ts 'which admit; not the pâthftfyj; Jf 

4^ ail, and that even in thofe that are fufceptible of it, an at-* * *jMj|%* 

4 tempt to excite tnè pallions in the wrong place, rnay expofe-^t 
an orator to ridicule. ^ Ail tbat eau be faid in général i$, thaï- t , 

îf we expeft any émotion which we raife: to Havç a lâfiingr * ^ 

* cffecljf we m^ft"be careful to bring over to our fide^in lie ferf^ - a M 
place, the underftanding and judgmenk The hearerS muft. be ' , ^J 
convinced that 4 there are good. and fuffiçient grounds, for thejjr- * w if* 

^enteriqg with warmth into the caufe. They rouft be abîe tes^ 
i jufHfy tq tjjerhfejves'the paiEon which tjiey feçl ; anil ^erhain^ » N *".» % 

iatisrled thafthey are not carried away by mççe delu^ion. .l^n-." /^ 

kfs their minds be brought into this ftate^ although *they ; m«v w* % 

bave been heated by the orator's difeourfe, yet f as foon as he- ^ % *Jj»j 

ceafes to fpealc, they wijl refume their ordii\ary tohe gf thou^Ji^ : ?*3 

** ^nd the émotion which he has raifed will diç entifeïy awa^. " M 

Hence moft writers a^Bgn the pathetic to the peroration or * 

• v conclufioti, as its natural place ; and, no,doubt, ail other+hings. • 

., being equaj, ^his is the impeeflion* that* one s^ould choofe ta. 
Çpake laft, H^iving tlie minds of the hearers waiixied % with the- 
'■^ubjcét, after argument and reaforring, had produc«l their fuit 
' cfftdir: but wherever it is introduced, I ^uft advife, 
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p' '. "In thc ïccond place, never to fet i^art a head of # difcoarfé , 

I ^ . j|LA rm * for râwing aity paflion"; never givë warning that yâù. # 
.- ^paboftt to&e patHetic ; an^tcall upon your hearers, as is fonc- 
\ tïmes done^ to folîoVv you. in the attempt.» £his almoft nc>cr .* 
» ïails.taprov.e a refrigeraçNto jpaflfion, It piïtsthfe Hearers ui- % ^ 
„ «nediately on their guard, and difpofes -tfrem for criticizinj* 
>*to4«h mofèthan foç being. mqpred. r fhe indirect mctju>d <£ * 
^tttàking an imprfeflïdn is likély to \>ç more fuccefsful y wl^eiy 4 
. * ybu feizc the critical mdhient that is favottrable. to emotiom £ 
in ^îatever part of AsV^Sfrourfe' lt occurs j and ^then, after 
v^ n due préparation; throw in fucti"circumftanc i es and pjretent fnbh " 
glowirig «piages, as may kindle tHeir pàffions before they arc 
JÊÊ atoare. This can of t^rf be donc more happily, in a few fentences 
>*i infpired by natural warmtlfe than in a long and ftudied addrefs. 
In the third place, it ïs necef&r? to oJbîerve, that there is * 
gteafc différence between fliewing the hearers that they ought 
^ ,to be moved, and aûuaUy moviilg theni. This diftinâîon x$ ^ 
- " v ttot fufficiently attended to, efp^ciaHy by preachers, who, if they 
* : &A »ave a head in their fermon to ^owTu>w much we are botftid 
^ >, to be gfatefufr to God, or tobe compaffionate to the diftreft, * 
'-are apt t<fr imagine this to 6e à' paierie part. Now, ail the* 
% •"la/Btiments 7°^ ptodûce tb û\ow me, wby it is my duty, why 
it as reafônajjfe and fit, tRat$I fholiîd be moved.in a certain way> 
go n<3 furjher than to difpoîe or prépare me fo/enterhig into 
■i fijf h an émotion ; but they do no* aâually excite it. To every 
•* émotion or paflion, nature hgs adaptera fet of correfponding 
*objeéis ; artd, without fétting thefe before, the mind, ït is not . 
t&îv* tbe pdtoer of any orator to fraife that émotion^ I am warm- . 
^*with gratitude, I am touched with^^mpaffiort', not^whcn 
•a fpeaker fhows me that thefq;are noble difpofitions, âhd tha^ « 
ït may be my duty to feel theni ; or when he exclaims againft 
^ me for my indifférence and coidnefs. AU this time, he jg fpeak- 
ïng only to my reafon or cdftfcifence; He mult defcrïbe the 
; fcindt^efs and.tendernefs of myfnend ; he muft fet £efore me * 
the diflrefs fufFered by the pVrfôn fo% whom he would interell 
me ; then, and not till then, my Heart begins to be touclted, 
tny gratitude or my compaftion begjjn to flow, The founda*, ^ 
tion, therefore, of ail fuccefsful exécution in the way of patf^tkf- /"^ 
— *~-y is, topaint tlje objeâ of that paffion which*y^ -wifti to • i 
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. raifi^ în tljc moft natural and ftrikîng manner; to defojSbe it with 

* ^ * flkrt cire utnttances as are'lifaçly tb awakenït in thé minds : Qf othejb ^ 

Every paffion is moft ftrdngly excitq4 by fenfation ; r ïs aftger,*^^ 
— the feelïng of an ipjitry v c|r the prefence of the injurer. Next to 
^* th: influence o£ fenfe, is. that of memojry ; and next to mjflïory 

is, the influence of £h^ imagination. Of this power, therefore^s 
% tle or^tor muft avail himfelf, fqps to ft^ike^heimaginâtiotlof^iç^ii^ - 
9 iearers with circumftances which, in luftre and itcadinefs,^^* 

Semble thofe of fenfation àn ; d ^emenifbraace» In order to acv • 

compliCb thrs, * m « * 

In theiburth place, the only efFeûual method is, to be moved 

yourfelves. There are a thoufetnd interefting circumflâjices fug~ 

gefted by real paflion, which no art*ean îmitate, and no refiiie- 

usent can fuppiy. There is obvioufly 3 contagion among thç 

paflïons» ». 

Ût rîdentîbu9, arrident, fie leatibus adflent, 

Humain vultus. 
£ r- 

t The internai émotion of the fpeaker adds a pathos tç. his words, * 
* fcis*looks, his geftures, and his. whole manner, which exerts a . 
*■ * power almofl irrefi&ible over thofe wjio hear.hîm.* ', But on 
Shis point, though the mofc materai of ail, I (bail not novv in^ . 
fifl, as I hâve often had occafion Jbefore to (how, that ail at- 
tempts towards becoming pathetiç^; whea wç ajrê.not moved 
ourfelves, expofe us tq certain- pdicule, " ^ 

Quintilian, who difeourfes 'upon this fubjeft with mii^Ji 
good fenfe,,takes pains ta inform us of the method whiehsi^^ 
~ ukd, when he was a public fpéaker/ for entering into thofê ' 
pallions which he wahted'to excite in others ; fçtting befoffe ■£> 
bis own. imagination v^iât he calls, ^PhantafiV or " Vifiones," 
llrong pi&ures of the diftrefs o£ indignities which they had 
fujfered, whofe caufe he was to plead, and for vintoom he was 

* to inter&ft his hearers i dwelling upon thefej and putting him* * 
fèlf in their fituation, tili lie wa^affe&ed by a paffion ûmilaç 



* 



es 

to 



"à #4 îQ««d eTÙm aWud e$ caufe ut luf eûtes, in recentl #>Iore, dîfertiflïme 

** quxdam exciamare videaotur ; et ira nonnunquam in indo&is quÔque eio- 

•Squeotiam faciat ; quàm quod illis ineft vîs menais, et veritas ipfa Morntn ? 

fi \«piafe in ii» qux veriûmiiîa éfle'Volumus, Txmus ipfi fimilcs eorum qui verc 

* ^^atiuntur, affèc^ibus ; et a tali animo pfoficifcatur oratio qualcn* facere 

# ^ judiccnLv^f. Afficiamur aineauapa aiâwr^ çorjcmuf .'- , 

* " 

•• ». * * S 
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to that which the pcrfotis themfclves had' felt. # To Aïs meth- 
,. od*he attribuées ail thc fuccefs he eveîr had in public fpeaking ; 

* and J t hère cari be no doubt, that whatever tends to increafe aji 
orator's fenfibility, will add greatly to his pathetic powers. 

In thfe fifth plaCe, It îs neCeffary to attend to the proper lan* 
gtti&ge of the pafBons. We ftiould obferve in what manner any 
oïie <exprefTes himfelf who is under the power of a real and a 
ftrong paffion ; and we (hall always find his language AinafFeâ- 
ed and fiiftplc. It may be' animated, indeed, with bold and ' 
ftrong figures, but it will hâve no ornament or finery. He is 
not at leîfure to folio w out the play of imagination, His minet 
being wholly feized by one objeâ which has heated it, he has 
no other aim, but to reprefent that, in ail its circumftances, as? 
ftrongly as he feels it. This malt be the ftyle of the orator» 

: when he would be pathetic * and this will be his ftyle, i£ 
he fpeaks from féal feeling ; bold, ardent, fimple. No fort o£ 
defeription wHl then fucceed, but what is written cc fervente? 
*' calamo.* If he ftay till he can work up his ftyle, aïid pol- 
i£h and adorn it, he will infallibly cool his own ardor ; and 
then he will touch the heart no more. His compofition will 
become frigi4 $ it will be the language of one who deferibes, 
but who does notfëeL We muft take notice, that there is z 
great différence between painting to the imagination, an<£ 
painting to the heart. The one may be done coolly, and at 
leiftire : the other muft always be rapid and ardent. In the 
former/ art arid labour may be fuffer ed to appear ; in the lat- 
ter, no effeâ can follow, unlefs it feem to be the work of na- 
ture" only. 

In the- fixth place, Avoid interweaving any thing of a for- 
eigri nature with the pathetic part of a difeourfe. Beware o£ 
ail digreffions, which may interrupt or turn afide the natural 

courfe 

• " TJt hominem occifura querar ; non omnia <^ua în re prefentt accidiûfe 

?l credîbile eft, in oculis habebo ? Non percuflbr ille fubitus erumpet ? noa 

tt expavefect circumventus ? exclamabit, vel rogabic, Vel fugict ? non ferien- 

tem, non concidentem, videbo ? non animo fanguis, et pallor, et'gemitUs* 

extremus denique expirantis hiatus, iniidet ?— =-Ubi vero miferatiône opua 

erk, nobis ca de quibus querimur accidifle credamus, atque id animo noftro 

perfuadeamus. Nos illi fimu», quos gravi a, indigna, triftiaj paffos queraraur. 

Nec agamu* rem quaû aliénant ; fed aflumamus parumper illum dolorem» 

1 Ita dicemus qua ia Ûmiii noftrq Caiu didkufi eflemu*/' J*ib. $. 

Vol. II. P 
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tÎ4 Î»ÀTHETIC PART LEcf.XXXff. 

courfc bf the paffion, wlien once it begins tô rife and fwell. 
^Sacrifice ail beauties, however bright and (howy, which WoulS 
divert the mind from the principal objeft, and which would 
amure th« imagination, rather than touch the heart.* fience 
-comparifons are always dangerous, and gênerai!* quite improp- 
cr, in the midftof paffion. Beware even of reafôning unfea- 
fonaWy ; or, at leaft, of carrying on a long and fubtile train 
of reafôning, on occafions when the principal aim is/ to excite 
warm émotions. 

In the teft place, Neter attempt proîongihg the pathetic to© 
tnuch. Warm émotions are too violent to be lafting.* Study 
jthe proper time of making a retreat ; ôf making a tranfition. 
from the paffionate to the calm tone ; in fuch a manner, how- 
>ever, as to defcenft without falling ; by keeping Up the fa me 
ftrain of fentiment that was càrricd on before, though now 
•expreffing it with more modération. Above ail things, bewaïe 
ôf ftraining paffion too far ; of attemptihg toTaife it to unnat- 
trral heights* Prefcrve always a due regard to what the hear- 
érs will bcar ; and rememher, that he who.ftops not at the 
proper point 5 who attempts tô carry them farther, in paffion, 
than they will folios him, deftroys his whote defign. By 
endeavouring to warm thèm too much, he takqs the moft ef* 
fe&ual method of freezing them completely. 

Having given theie raies concerning the pathetic, ï ihafl 

give one example from Cicero, which will ferve to ilîuftrate fev- 

eral of them, particularly the laft. It (hall be taken from his 

laft ôration againft Verres, wherein he defçribes the craefry 

exercifed by Verres, when governor of Sicily,*àgain(Lflne Ga- . 

vins, a Roman citizen* This Gavius had . rnade Ifis eijfapc 

from prîfon, into which he had bèçn thrown by.thè goyernor ; 

and when juft embarking at Mcffina, thinking himfelf nowfafe, 

had tittered fome threats, that when he had once arrîved at 

Rome, Verres fhould hear of him, and be brought to açcount 

for having put a Roman citizen in chains. The chief magif- 

tratc of Meffina, a créature of Verres's, iaftantly appréhenda 

hira* 

• «^Nutiquara deb«t cflè longa miferatio"; nam cum veros dolores mrtîgdt 
** tempus, citius e*anefcat, necefie cft illa, quam dteendo effinximus, îm\go^" 
u iirqua, fi moramur, lacrymi* fatigatur sud i cor, et requiefeit, et ah illo quera" 
*' ceperat rmpetu, in jrattonem redit. Non pattamur igitur frigefeece hoc opes ; 
• et afie&um, cum ad fummum perduxerinigu, rcligquamus*; neC fperemus 
** 1ère, *it aliéna mala quif^uaiu diuploreu" Quint. Lit. 6. 
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Becr.XXXIfc OF A DISCOURSE. *ty 

Km, and gives information of bis threatenings. The beha- 
vîour of Verres, on this occa&on, is deferibed in tbe moft pie» 
turefque roanner, and with ail the colours which were proper, 
in order to excite againft him- tbe public indignation. He 
thankçthe raagiftrateof Meflina for his diligence. Tiiled with 
rage, he coxxiés into the forum \ orders Gavius to be brought 
forth, the executioners to attend, and againft the laws, and 
contrary to the well known privilèges of a Roman citizen, 
commands him to be ilripped naked, bound, and feourged 
publickly in a cruel manjner. Cicero then proceeds, thus : 
4t Csdebatur virgis, in medio foro Meflanae, civis Romanus, Ju- 
" dices !" Every word rifes above another in deferibing. this fla- 
grant enormity; and " Judices" is brought out at the end with 
the greateit propriety j " Csedebatur virgîs, in medio foro Met 
" fanœ, civis Romanus, Judices ! cum interea, nullus'gemitus, < 
u nuUa vox ajia iftius mi fer i, inter dolorem cregitumque plaga- 
" rum audiebatur, nifi hxc, Givis Romanus fun*. Hâc fe conv 
*' raemoratione civitatis, omnia verbera depulfurum a corpore 
u arbitrabatur* Is non modo hoc non perfecit ut virgarum vint 
u deprecaretur, fed cum imploraret facpius ufurparetque nomen 
" civis, crux, crux inquam, infeliçi ifto & aerumnofo, qui nun- 
u quam iftam poteftatem viderat, comparabatur. O nomen 
" dulce libertatis ! O jus eximium noftrac civitatis ! O Les 
M Porcia, legefque Semproniae î-^—Huccine omnia tandem recid- 
" erunt, ut civis Romanus, in provincia populi Romani, in op- 
" pîdo fcçderatorum, ab eo qui beneficio populi Romani fafcea. 
u et fecures haberet, deligatus, in foro virgis caEderetur ?"* 

Nothing 

•■" In tlie midfrof the market -place of Méfiant, a Roman citizen, O judgea ! 
u was cruclly feourged with rods; when, in the mean time, amidft the noife 
a ofthe blows which he fuffcrtd, no voice, no complaint of this unhappy maa 
**- was heard, exeept this exclamation, Remembcr that l afti a Roman citizen ! 
" By pleading.this privilège. of hit birthright, he hopectte*, ha ve ftdpped the 
" ftrokes of xkc eiecutioner. . But his hopes were vain ; for, fo far was hç from 
B being able to obtain thereby any mitigation of his torture; that when hecon* 
" tittvcd to repeat this exclamation, andto plead the rights of a citizen, a croi*, 
" a crofs, 1 fay, was preparing to be fet up for the exécution of this. unfbrtu- 

* nate perfon, who never before had bcbçld that infiniment of cruel death. 

* Qfacrcd.and honoured.namc of jiberty ! O. boaflvdand rêver cd privilège of 
" a Roman citizen ! Q ye Porcian-and.Scmproniaa laws ! to this iflu« hâve yc -. 

' tt ail corne, that a citizen of Rome, in. a province of tbe Roman empire, within 
*an allipd city, fhould publickly, in a market-plaee,bc loadcd with chains, and . 
u beaten with rods, at tbe command of one who, from the faveur of the &&*• 
*»a» peoplc alonc, derived lU.hi» authority and enfigas of power !" 
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ki$ PATHETIC PART, &o Zbct.XXX&. 

Not hîng can be finer, nor better conduâed than this paflàgc 
*îhe circumftances are weH choien? for excitîng fyoth the corn- 
paffion of his hcarers for Gavfus^and rheir indignation againft 
Verres. The ftyle h fimrjle ; and the paffionàte exclamation^, 
fhe adclrefs to liberty and the laws, is weîl timed; and in the 
^sjrroper ftyle of paffion. The orator goesr on fo exaggeratc 
iVerres's cruelty ftill farther, by anothervery ftriking cireur». 
:$ance. He ordered a gibbet to be ere&ed for Gavius, not in- 
the common place of exécution, but juft by the fea*fhore, over 
againft the coaft of Italy. "Let him," faid he " who boafts- 
** fo much of his bemg a Roman citizen, taie a view from his 
** gibbet of his own cocmtry. This bafe infult over a dying. 
V man is the teaft part of his guilt. It was not Gavius alone 
** that Verres meant ta infult ; but it was you, O Romans ! it 
*' was every citizen who now hears me ; in the perfon of 
#ï Gavius, he fcofFed at your rights, and fliowed in what coa>- 
f* tempt he héld the Roman name, and Roman liberties."' 

Hitherto ail is beautrful, animated, pathetic ; and the modet 
would hâve been perfeô, if Cicero had ftopped at this point» 
But his redondant and florid genius carried him further. He. 
ïnuft needs intereft, not his hearers only, but tl|e beafts, the 
xnountains, and the ftones, againft Verres r " Si haec non ad.ci- 
*' ves Romanos, non ad amicos noftrae civitatis, non ad eosqul 
** populi Romani nomen audiflènt -, denique fi non ad hpmines, 
€< verum ad beftias ; atque ut lorjgrus progrediar, fi in aliqua de- 
* c fertiffima folitudine, ad faxa et ad fcopulas, haec conqûeri et de* 
tc plorare vellem, tamen omnia muta atque inanima, tantâ et tara 
*' indigna rerum atrocitate commoverentur." * This, with ail the 
déférence due to fo éloquent an orator, w&muft pronounce to-be 
«declamatory, not pathetic. This is ftraining the language of paf- 
fion too far. Every hearer fées this immediately to be a ftiïdi* 
ed figure of rhetoric ; it may amufe him, but inftead of inflam- 
ing him more, it, in truth, cools his paffion. Sp d^ngerous it 

is 

* u Wcre I employed in lamenting thofe inftances of an atrocîons opprefl. 
•« fion and cruelty, not arooog an aflcmbly of Roman citizeas, not among the 
u allies of our ftate, not among thofe who had ever heard the name of the 
" Roman people, not even among human créature», but in the midft of the 
" brute création ; and to go farther, were I pouring fort h my lamentations tm 

* the ftones, and to the rocks, in fome remote anddefert witdernefs, even thofe 
« mute and inanimate beings would, at the récital of fuch (hocking indignitita, 

* be thrown into commotion.*' 
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tECT-XXXIt CONCLUSION OF A DISCOURSE, rry 

• • , - ' ; « 

is to gîve fcope to a flowery imagination, whcn one întends to , 
make a ftrong and paffionatc impreifion. ■ * • 

Noother part of difcourfe remains now to te treated of£ 
except the Peroration, or Conclufion. Concerning this, it i$ 
needlefs to fay much, becaufe it muft vary fo confiderably, ac- 
.cording to the ftrain of the preceding difcourfe. Sometimes* 
when the difcourfe has been entirely argumentative, it is fit to 
conclude with fummîng up the arguments, placing them in 
©ne view, arid leaving the impreffion of them, full and ftrong, 
on the mînd of the audience. For the great rule of a conclu- 
fion, and what nature obviouffy fuggefts, is, to place that laft 
on which we choofe that the ftrength of our caufe fhould 
reft. 

In fermons, înferences from what has been faid, make a 
common conclufion. With regard to thefe, care fhould be 
taken, not only that they rife naturally, but, (what is lefs com- 
monly attended to) that they fhould fo much agrée with the 
ftrain of fentiment throughout the difcourfe, as not to break 
the unity of the ferraon. For inferenees, how juftly foever 
they may be deduced from the doctrine of the text, yet hâve a 
bad^ffed, if, at the conclufion of a difcourfe, they introduce 
tome fubjeft altogether new, and turn off our attention from the 
main objeâ: to which the preacher had direâed our thoughts. 
They -appear, in this café, like excrefcenccs jutting ont from 
the body» which had better hâve been wanted j and tend to cn- 
feebîe the impreffion, which the compofition, as a whole, h 
caiculated to make. 

' The moft éloquent of the French, perhaps, indeed, of ait 
modem orators, Boffuet, bifbop of Meaux, terminâtes in a very 
moving manner, his funeral oration on the great prince of 
Condé, with this return upon himfelf, and his old âge : 
" Accept, O prince ! thefe laft efforts of a voice which you 
" once well knew. With you, ail my funeral difcourfes are 
" now to end. Inftead of deploring the death of others, hence- 
* l forth, it {hall be my ftudy to learn from you, how my own 
" may be bleffed. Happy, if warned by thofe grey hairs, of 
V the account which I muft foon give^of my miniftry, I referve* 
^ folely, for that flock whom I ought to feed with the word 

" of 
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m* CONCLUSION OF A D&COtJRSE, Lect. £Xm*. 

Cl or Kfc, Ae feebleremaias of a voicc Whièh novptfetçbks, and ; 
** o£ an asdor> which is now on the point of being &dn&."* 

In ail difcourfes, itis a matter.of importance to hCt the pre- 
ctfe time of eoncluding, fb a&ta bring oui difcourfe juft to an 
point; neither cnding ahruptly and unexpeûedly; nbr dif- 
appoiuting the expeûation of the. hearcrs, when they look for. 
aux being done ; and continuing ta hover round and round the. 
conclufion, till they become heartity tired of vls». We.fliould* 
endeavour to go off with a good grâce; not to end with a, 
languifhing. and drawling fentence ; but to clofe with Àîgnity 
and fpirit, tha£ we may leave the minds of the hearers warnri. % 
and difmifs the m with a- favourabk impreffion of thé fubjeâ** 
and of the fpeaker. 

* « Agréez ces derniers efltfrts d'une voix qui voire fut connue. Von» mettre»'. 

* fin, à tous ces difeours. Au lieu de déplorer la mort des autres, grand prince f"* 
<*• dorénavant je veux apprendre de vous, à rendre la mienne fainte. Heureux, 

* fi averti par cts cheveu* blancs du compte que je dois* rendre de mon ad- - 

* miniftration, je réferve au troupeau que je dois nourir de la parole ^e vie». . 

* les reftes d'une voix qui tombe, & d'une ardeur qui s'éteint. Thefe are the*-, 
îafl fenterices of tbat oration: but the whoîeof |heperoration fromthatpaf» . 
fege, " Venez peuples, maintenant," &c. though k U.too long for inftttiou>.ia^ 
agréât »aftcr-pitcc of pathetic éloquence* * 
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l'ï« TTJ R E XXXi& 

& PRGNUNCIATION, OR DELÏVÊRY. 

-H AVING trcatcd of feveral gênerai heads relating tto 
éloquence, ot public fpeaking, I now proceed to another very 
important part of the fubjeft yet remaining, that is, Pronun- 
^riation, or Belivery of a Difcourfe. How much ftrefs was laid > 
«pon thîs by the moft éloquent of aH orators, Demofthenes, ap- 
;pears f rona a rçoted faying of his, teiated both by CîceTo and 
QuMtilian; when being aflced what was-the firft point in or- 



\vlï he anfwereji, delivery ; and being afbed, what was the 
ond i and afterwardfe, what was the third ? he ftill anfwer~ 



tfecond 



l ** 



\. 



<d, deliverjr. Thflpre ir no worider, that he fhould hâve ratcd 
*hi$- fo high, and that for imprdving himfelf in it, 'he (hould 
hâve empioyed thofe affiduoas and painful labours, which aH 
the ancteatstake fo nvuch notice of ; for, beyond doubt, nothing 
îs of more importance. To fuperficial thinkers, the*manage- 
tnent of the voice and gefture, in public fpeaking, may appea% 
to relate to décoration only, and to be one of the inferior art» 

,^ of catching an audience. But this is far from being the café. 

*- It is intimately conneâed with what is, or ought t© be, the end 
/. of ail public fpeaking, perfuafion ; and thcreforc deferves the 
ftudy of the moft grave and ferious fpeakers, as much as of 
thofe*, whofe only aim it is to pleafe. 

For, îet it be confidered, whenever we addrefs ourfelyes to 
«thers by words, our intention certainly is to make fome irn- 
prtffion on thofe to whom we fpeak; it is to convey to the m 
our own ideas and émotions. Ttfow the tone of our Voice, our 
( 3ooks, and geftures, interpret our ideas' and émotions no lefa 
than words do ; nay, ths impreffion they rnaks on others, is 
frequently much ftronger than any that words can make. We 
often fee that an expreûive look, or a païSonate cry, unaccora- 

panied 
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fcaaied by words» conyey to others more fottjMe ideas, and roufe 
* ? with?n them ftronger paflions,3t^an can*6e commynicated by 
the moft cloquent difcourfe. The lignification 01 odr fenti- 
ments, made by tonés a«d geftures, has this advantage àbove 
that màde by words, that it is the language of natuce. It 
îs that method q£ interpreting our mind, which nature 
has diâated to ail, and which is ttnderftood by ail ; 
whereas, words are on] y afbitrary,. conventional fymboïs<i 
of our ideas» and, by confequence, muft make a more iee- 
ble impreffion. So true is this, that to render words fully fig-' 
nificant, they muft, almoft in every café, receive fome aid front 
the mannes of pronunciation and delivery ; and he who, iit 
fpeaking, fhould ernploy bare words, without enforcing them 
by proper tones and accents, would leave ùs with a faint and in- 
âiftinâ impreffion, often with a doubtfukand ambigttous con* 
ception, of what he had delivered. Nay, fo clofe is the con* 
Aexionbetween certain fentiments and the propet mannjerof pro- 
nouncing them, that he who dôes not pronounce^them after that " 
mannef, cah never perfuade us, that he bâlieves, or feel^ the 
fentiments themfelves. His delivery may be ftich, as to giver 
the lie tô ail that he afferts. When Marcu$ Calli4ius accufed v - 
;one of an attempt to poifon him, but énforced his accufation in N 
a languid manner, and without any warmth or carneftnefs o£ 
delivery, Cicero, who pleaded for the accufed perfon, improved 
this. into ^an argument of the falfîty of the charge, " An tu, M. 
* Callidi, nifi fingeres, fie ageres ?" In Shakefpeare's Richard 
H. the Dutchefs of York thus impeaçhes the fincerity of her 
hufband : 

Pleads he in earneft ?— Look upon his face, 

His eyes do drop no tears ; his prayers are jeft ; 

His words come from his mouth ; ours, from our breaft ; 

He prays but faintly, and would be denied ; * 

We pray with heart and foui. 

But, I belîeve it is needlefs to fay any more, in order to fhow* 
the high importance of a good delivery. I proceed, therefore* 
to fuch obfervations as appear to me moft ufeful to be made on 
this head» 

The great obje&s which every public fpeaket will naturally 
hâve in his eye in forming his delivery, are * fîrft, to fpeak fo as 
to be fully and eafily underftood by ail who hear him , and next . 

to 
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Iect. XXXIII. 'bfc A DISCpfrRSÉ- * **f Ï2Ï 

'to fpeak with grâce and force, fo as to pleafe and to move Kis 
audience, tet us cohfider what is moft important with re- 
fpe£t to each of thefe.* 

In order to be fùlly and eafily underftoôd, the four chief re- 

quifite^ are a due degree of loudnefs of voice, diftin&nefs, 

flownéfs, and propriety of pronunciation. 

>r < .The firft attention of every public fpeaker, doubtlefs, muft 

jL -te, to make himfelf be heard by ail thofe to whom he fpeaks. 

* Île mûft endeavour tô fiil with his voice, the fpaçe occupied 

by the afTembly. This power of voice, it may be thought, is 

| * , wholly a natural talent. It is fo in a good meafure ; but, 

1 , v however, may receive confiderable affiftance from art. Mdch 

I „ dépends for this pùrpofe on the proper pitch, and management 

JL ? *of the voice. Evéry man has three pitches in his. voice ; the 

ft'J high, the tniddle, and the low one. The high, is that which 

/ /"ïiheufesMn callîhg aloud at fome one at a diftance. The low 

V " * is, when he approaches to a whifper. The middle is, that 

. which he employs in common converfation, and which he 

., fiiould' genefally ufe in public difcourfe* for it is a great 

) mîftakç, to imagine that one muft take the higheft pitch o£ 

». iis voice, inlwrder to be well heard by a great affembly. This 

* is confounding two things which are différent, loudnefs, or 

ftrengtfr of found, with the key, or note on which we fpeak. 

A fpeaker may render his voice louder, without altering the 

key ; and we (hall always be able to give moft body, moft per- 

fevering force of found, ta that pitch of voice, to which in con- 

-I . verfation we are accuftomed. Whercas, by fetting out on oùr 

*■ higheft pitch or key, we certainly allow ourfelves lefs compafs, 

and ate likely to ftrain.and outrun oiur voice before we hâve 

done. We (hall fatigue outfelves, and fpeak with pain ; and 

wHRiever a man fpeaks with pain to himfelf, he is always heard 

with pain by*hi$ audience. Give the voice therefore full 

ftreugth and fwell of found ; but always pitch it on yottr ordi- 

ûary fpeaking key. Make it a confiant rule never to utter a 

greater quantity of voice, than you can afford without pain 

to yourfelves, and without any extraordinary effort. As long 

as you keep within thefe bounds, the other organs of fpeech 

Vol. IL Q^ wili 

* On thU whole Aibjc&, Mr. Shetidan's Le&jires on cldcution, are very 
worthy of being confulted ; and feveral hints arc hère taken from thenu 
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i»\.'* PHONUNCIA^IOk" Lect.XXXKI* 

. •« *"' '* * ■ • > ? 

^rill be at lïbcrtjr to difcharge theîr feveral offices with café* | 
and you WiH always haVe your voice under cortimand. BvLt ? 
whenever you tranfgrefs thefe bounds, you give'up the reins, • 
and Hâve no longer any management of it. It is an ufeful rule 
too, in „order to be Well hèard, to fe our eye on fome of the 
moft diftant perfons in the aflembly, and to confider ourfelves » * 
'as tyeaking to them. We flaturally and mechanically utter 
our words with ftich a degree of ftrength, "as to mate ourfelves 
be heard by one to whom we addrefs ourfelves, provided jie b«' 
within the reach 6f our voice. As'this is the café in common 
converfation, it will hold alfo in public fpeaking. But remem- 
ber, that in public as frell *as in converfation, it is goffible to 
offend by fpeaking too loud. This exfrettie huits the ear, by £ . 
. tnaking die voice corne upon it in rumbling indiftinét ma9e$$ 
'" befides its giving the fjteaker the difagreeable appearance of ote. & 
who endeavours to compel affent, by mère véhémence and for<SF >~ « 
of found. . t " v * ^ 

In the next place, to being well heard and cïearly.underftood,* 
diftinânefs of articulation contributes more, perhaps, thanj M 
mère loudnefs of found, - The quantity of found neéeffary tt> * 
fill even a large fpace, is fmaller than is commonly imagin,ed ; 
and with diftinft articulation, a man ôf a weàk voice will makè ;< t l 
it reach farther, than the ftrongeft voice can reach without it. i 
To thiè, therefore, every publifrfpeaker bught to pay great at- 
tention. He muft give every found which he utters its due pro- > ? K 
portion, and make every fyllable, and even every letter in the: 
*WQrd which he pronounces, be heard diftin£tiy \ without flurfc- • #* 
ing, whifpering, Or fuppreffing any of the proper founds. * q 

In the third place, in'Ordèr to articulate difthiâly, modéra- 4< 
tion is rèquifiite with regard to the fpeed of pronouncing. ^Pfc- 
cipitancy of fpeech, confounds ail articulation, and a]£ meaning. .0 
I need fcarcely obferve, that there may be alfo an extrême oh *£ " 
the oppofite fide. It is obvious that the lifelefs, drawliilg' • 
pronunciation, which allows the minds of the hearers to be * [ 
always outruning the fpeaker, muft render every difcourfe in- • 
fipid and fatiguing. But the extrême of fpeaking too faft is 
much more common, and requires the more to be guarded 
againft, becaufe, whën it has grown up into a habit, few errors 
are more difficult to be xorre&ed. To pronounce with a prop- 
er f 
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I,ect. 3p5XItt OP A DISCOURSE. ' ia S 

v ejr degree of flownefe, and with full and dear articitfatîon f 
îs the firft thing to be ftudkdby ail who begin. to fpeak in 
public ; and cannot be too much recommended to them. 
Such a pronunciation, gzvçs wcîght and dignity to their dif- 
courfe. It is a great ajEftancc to the voice, by the paufes and 
. refts whifch it allons it more cafily ta make $ and it enables 
the Speaker to farell ail his fottnds, both with more force and. 
more mufic. It zSBfh him alfo in preferving a due command 
of hknfelf 5 wbereas a rapid and hurried n>anner, is apt to ex- 
cite that flutter of fpirits, which is the greateft enemy to ail 
right exécution in the way of oratory. V Fromptum fit os/* 
feffe Quintilian, " non pnpceps, moderatum, pon lentum." 
After thefe fundamental attentions tp the pitch and managa- 
* aient of the wfce, to diftin£t articulation, and to a proper.de- 
gree of flownefs of fpeeçb* *W a public fpeaker muft, in the 
) ^fcmrth place, ftudy, is, propriety of pronunciation * or the giv- 
^îng tt> every word, which he utters, that found which the molt 
polite ufage of the language appropriâtes to it 5 in oppofition 
. * tit to broad; uulgat, or provincial pronunciation» This is requifite» 
fi t Ijpth fer fpeaking intçlligibly, and for fpeaking with grâce or 
1 tfceanty. ' Inftruftions concerning this article, can be given by 
the livfcig voke only. • But there is one obfervation, which it 
'* ajïy not be improper hère to make. In the Engliflb language, 
every word which confifts of more fyllaUça than one, bas. one 
acçentod fyllablc. The accent refts fbmetimes on the vowel, 
| fcmetîtnes on the. con&nanfc Seldom or never is there more 
' frthan one accented fyllable in any Enghih word* ho wever long $ 
* ind the genius of the languagfr requtres the voîae to mark that 
J, fyllabte by a ftronger percuffion, and to pals more flightly ovcr 
the 1 reft. Now, having once learned the proper feata of thefir 
accents, it îs an, important rule togive every word juft the ferne 
accent in* public fpeaking* as in coramoifcdiibourie. Many per- 
fcns err ixt, this refpeQ* When they fpeak in public, and with. 
fcjémnity* they pronounce the fyllables in a différent manncr 
irom what they do at other timcs. They dwelkupon them* 
jmd protra£t them ; they. multiply accents on the famé word j 
ïfom a mii&ken. notion, thatitgivcs gravity and force to their 
difcourfe, and adds to the pompof public déclamation. Where- 
a$, this is ône of the greateft faults that can be committed in 
gionunciation $ it makesrwhatis callcd, a theatricaV Qt mouth- 
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ing manner ; and gives an artificial affeûed air to fpeech, which 
4etraâs greatly both, from its agreeablenefs* and its impreflion. % 

I procccd to treat nçxt of thpfe higher parts of delivery, by , 
ftudying which, a fpeajter has fometning farther m view thaï* : 
inerely to, rçnder himfelf intelligible, and feeks to give grâce 
and force tq what; he utters. Thefe rnay be comprifed under • 
four beads, çmphafis, paufës, tonçs, and geftures. Let me * 
only premife, in gênerai, to what Lam to fay concernîng them, \* 
tbat attention to thefe articles of delivery is/tyr no means to be. \»; 
cpnfined, as fome mig^t be apt to imagine, to the more elabor- 
ate, arid pathetio» parts ôf a difeourfe. There is, perhaps, .as , « ^ 
great attention rec^uifite, and as much fkill difplayed, in adapt T * 
ïfl£ emphafes, paùfes, tones, and geftures, properly to calm ahd ; * 

^ plain fpeaking ; and the effe£t of a juft arid gracèful deHvery. ^ v 
willy in every part pf a fubjeâ, be found of high 'importance 
for commanding attention, and enforcing what is fpoken. -*► - .. 

yirft, let us confider emphafis -, by this, is meant a ftronger ** 
and fuller found of voice, oy which we diftinguifh the accént- 
ed fyllable of fome word, on which we defîgn to hy particular* jj^^ 
ftrefe, and to fliow how it affetts the reft of the fentence^ ? ^ 
Sometimes the eniphatic word muft be diftinguiftied by a par- " ; *> 4 
ticular tone of voice, as well as by a ftronger accent. On the •* -**:•• , 
right management of the emphafis, dépends the whole Kfe an<l . "* ' 

" fpirit of every difeourfe. If no emphafis be placed on any '-V-. * 
words, not, only is difeourfe rendered heavy and lifelefe, but . # « • :' 
the meaning left often ambiguous. If the emphafis be placed ♦ * 
wrong, we pervert and confound the meaning wholly. To *** 
give a çommon inftance ; fuch a fimple queftion as this : " Do * . % } 
u yôu ride to. town to-day ?" is capable of no fewer than four % 

différent acceptations, according as the emphafis is differently - *« 
placed on the worda. If it be pronounced thus ;, do yott ride 
to town to day ? the anfwer may naturally be, No ; I fend my - " jî 
Servant in my ftead. If thus ; Do you rideto town to-day.?. 
Ànfwer, No ; I intend to walk. Do you ride ta town to-^ay ? * 
Np y I ride out into the fields.. Do you ride to town to-day ? "' 
No ; but I fhall to-morrow. In lîke manner, in folemn dif-v* 
çourfe, the whole force and beauty of an expreflion often de- « 
pends on the accented word ; and we may preitent to the hearers, 
quite différent vieivs of the famé fentiment, by placrng the em- *•. 
phafis differently. In the fbllowing words of our Saviour, ob- 

ferve 
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fenre in what différent Jight~ the. thought is placed, according 
m as the words arc pronour^red. " Judas, betraycft thou the Son 
. of Man with a kifs ?" betrayeft thou*— makçs the reproach turn, 
;. on the înfamy of treachery. Betrayeft thou — makcs it reft, -,' 
uponjudas'4 connexion with his mafter. . Betrayeft thou^the 
Son of Jïffl/7T-*refts it, upon our Saviour's perfonal charaâer 
and eminence. Betrayeft thou the Son of Man with a kifs? 1 
y furns it, upon his proftituting the fignal of peace and friendfhip, 
*, jto^the purpofe of a mark of deftruûion. 

In order to acquire the proper management of tKe emphafis, 

» "the great rule, and indeed the only rûle poffible to be given is, 

that thefpeaker ftudy to attain a juft. conception of the force 

* "and fpifît of thofe fentiments which he is to pTonounce. For 
^t i~ to lay |hç emphaGs with exaft propriety, is a conftant exercife 

ni good fenfe and attention. It is far from being an incon- , 
#fiderable attainment. It is one of the greateft trials of a true 
* and juft tafte ; and muft-arife from feeling deHcately ourfelves, 
t and from judgiqgj accuxately, of what is fitteft to ftrike the feel- 
|9 jjng of o&ers. ^Theréis as great a différence between a chap- 
^ ter of the bible,, or any other pièce of plain profe, read by one 
(rtV^who places the feveral emphafes every where with tafte and 
- '^udgment, and by gne who negle&s or miftakes them, as there 
js between the, iame tuneplayed by the-mof^ mafterly hatid, or 
4} by the-mqft bungling performer. 

• %. In ail prepared difeourfes, it would be of great ufe, if they 
r ' * w.ere read over or rehearfed in private, with this particular view, 

to fearch for the proper emphafes before they were pronounced 

"' in public ; marking, at the fai*e time, with a pen, the emphatic- 

al words in every fentence, or at leaft in the moft wèighty and 

affeûing* parts of the difeourfe, and fixing them well in racm- 

' pry. Were this attention oftener beftowed, were this part of 

•y^fpnunciation ftudied with more exaÔnefs, and not left to the 

inoment of delivery, as is cpmmonly.done, public fpeakers would 

# fino\ their care abundantly fepaid, by the remarkable effeâs 

"**' tohich it woul4 produce upon their audience. Let me caution', 

at the famé time, againft one error, that of multiplying emphat- 

îca£ words too much. It is only by a prudent referve in the 

ufe of them, that we can give them any weight. If they re- 

icur too often ; if a fpeaker attempts to render every thing which 

Ke fays of Jiigh importance, by a multitude of ftrong emphafes, 

we 
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we foon learn to pay little regard. to thcm. To crowh e*erjç 
fentence with* emphatifcal words, ié? like crowjdingall thc pages. 
o£ a book with Italie chara&ers, which, as to the eficâr, 3 juft 
the faîne with ufing no fuch diftinÇHons at âlL 

Ne*t ta emphafis, the paufes in'fpealring demand attention** 
Thete are of two kinds ; firft; emfchatical paufe$: and Se*t* 
•fcch as mark the diftinâions of fenfe. An emphaticaX pâufe 
h made, after fomething has been faïd of peculiar moment, and, » 
on which, we want to fix the hearer*s attention. Soxnetimçs». 
fyefore fuch a thing is faid, we ufher it in with a paufe of tht& 
nature. Such paufes hâve the famé effe&j as a ftrong empha- - 
fis» amd are fubjecl to the famé rules -, efpecially to the cautions 
jjuft now given, of not repeating them too frequently. For asu» 
thoy excité uncommon attention, and of courfe raife expe&a* 

M ^tion, if the importance of the matter T>e not fully arwfwerable to* 
fixeh expeûation, they occafrbn difappointment and difguft. 

But the moft fréquent and the principal ufe of paufes, is to» 
mark the divifrons of the fenfe, and ât the famé tirae *o allow^ 
the fpeaker to drâw his breath ; and the propèr and'graceful * wU* 
adjuftment of fuch paufes, is one of the moft nice and (îifficult J ^W 
articles in delhrery. In ail public fpeaking, the management 6£* • j 
the breath requires a good deal of care, fo as not tobe obligea i ^ 

to divide words from one another, which hâve fo intimatc à con-^ 
flexion, that they ought to be ptonounced with the famé breath*. j^ 
and without the leaft feparation. Many a fentence ' îs miferX ^K 

% ajbly mangled, and the force of the emphafis totally loft, by divi- ^f ♦* • ' 
fions being màde in the wrong place. To avoid this, everyr- 
one, while he is fpeaking, fhould^be rery careful to provide à *« 

full fupply of breath.for what he is to utter. It is a great mit*. ç« 

take to imagine, that the breath muft be drawn, only at the 4 
end of a period, when the voice is allowed to fall. It can eafi~.* 
ly be gathered at the intervais of the period, when the voice is on-> 
ly fufpènded for a moment ; and by this management^ one may- 
fcave always a fufficient ftock for carirying on the longeft fcn-- 
tences, without improper interruptions. 

If any one, in public, fpeaking, fliall hâve formed to himfeir 
a certain melody or tune, which requires reft and paufes of its 
own, diftinÛ from thofe of the fenfe, he has, for certain con- 
ttaûed one of the worft habits into which a public fpeaker can ... 
falL It is the fenfe which fhould always rule the paufes of the 

voice $ 
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, voiee ; for wherever there is any fenfîble fufpenfion qf thc Voice» 
the hearer is always ïed to expeft foraewhat correfponding 
in thc meaning. Paufes in public difcourfe, muflbe forme* 
■apon the manner in which we utter ourfetves in ordinary, ftti- 
jible conversation ; and not upon thc ftiff artifiçial manner 
whifch we acquire, frora readihg books àçeording te the corn* ' • 
Dion puti&oation. The gênerai run of pun£tuation is very a*- ► 
bitrary ; often capricious and falfe ; and di£tates an uniformité 
of tone in the paufes, which is extremely difagreeable ; for wè » „ j. 
are to obfàrvc, that to render paufes gracef al and exprcffive^ 
they muft not only be made in the rîght place, but alfo accom- 
.panied witha proper tone of voice, by which the nature of thefe ., 
paufes is intimateà ; much morethen by the length of them, ^ M 
^hish can never be ôxaftly meafured. ^ Sometimes it is only a - '; - 
flight and fimple fufpenfion of voice that ïs proper 5 fometimes 
ajdegree of cadence in the voice is required ; and fometimes . 
that peculiar tone and cadence, which dénotes the fentence fin- 
*tfted. In ali thefe cafés, we are to regulate ourfelves, by at- * **, 
tending ta the manner in which nature teaches us to fpeàl^ 
when engagcrt in real and earnefl: difcourfe with others, 

When we are jreading or reciting verfe, there is a peculiar; 

difficulty in making the paufes juftly. The difficulty arifes • 

4 frotn the melody of verfe,; which diâates to the ear paufes or 

" refis of its own; and to adjuft and compound thefe properly 

\ with thc pauses of the fenfe, fo as neither to hurt the ear, nor 

ôffend the underftanding, is fo very nice a matter, that it is no l , t 
wonder we fo feldom meet with good readersof poetry. Therc 
. are two kinds of paufes that belong to the mufic of verfe j one , 
' is, the paufe at the end of the line j and the other, the caefural 
t paufe in the middie of it. With regard to the paufe at the end 
of the line, which marks that ftrajn or verfe to ,be finiQied, ' 

rhyme renders this always fenfîble, and in fome meafure com- 
pels us to ohferve it in -our prononciation. In blank verfe, t 
where there is a greater liberty permitted of running the line» 
into one another, fometimes without any fufpeqfion in the fenfe, 
it has been made a queftion, Whether in reading fuch verfe * 
with propriety, any regard at ail fhould be paid to the clofe of 
a liae ? On the ftage, where the appearance of fpeaking in verfe 
ftould always be avoided, there can, I think, be no doubt, that + 

the 
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the clofe b( Ç\ïCh Unes as make ho paufe in the ■ fenfe* fhouli 
not be rciidefed perceptible to thé ear; But on other occafions^ 
this were improper : for what is thé ufe of melody, 0r for what 
end has the poet corttpofed in verfe, if in readirig his Unes, wé 
fupprefs his numbers * and dégrade, them, by our pronuncia- 

.*' tion, into mère profe ? We ought, therefore, certainly to read v 
blank verfe fb, as to make every line fenfible to the ear. At 
the famé tîme in doing fo, r every appearance of fing-forig and 
tone muft be carefully gu'arded agaînft* The clofe of the line, . w , 
where it makes no paufe in tlie meaning, ought to be. marked, 
'not by fuch a tone as is ufed in finifliing a fentenee ; but wîth-» . 
out either lëtting the voice fall, or cleyating it, it (hould be mark-*; v * 
ed only by fuch a fiight fufpenfion of found, as may diftinguifhf- 
tîie paffage from one line to another, without injuririg th$»„ 
meaning, <: * l 

The other kind of mufical paufe, is that which falls fonrue-* 

''"''• where about the middle of the verfe, and divines it into two> 

* ' hemiftichs ; a paufe, not.fo great as that which belongs to tbe^ *" 
clofe of the line, but ftill fenfible to an ordinary fc ear. This, 

; which is called the csefural paufe, in the French heroîc verfe '« 
. falls uniforroly in the middle of the line. In Engliih, it may ^ 
fall after the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th fyllables în the line, and fio i 

other. Where the verfe is fo conftru&ed, that this csefurai v . 
paufe coïncides with the flîghtefl paufe or divHion in the fèrife, ' 
the line can be read eafily j as in the two firft verfe$ of Mr. 

[ f Pope's Mefïiah, '* . •* s A 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ! begïn the fbng ; .. v -\« 

t To heav'nJy thèmes, fublimer ftrains belong. " 



But if it (hall happen that words, which hâve fttch a ftrï£t and 
intimate connexion, as not to bear even a momehtary fepara- 
tion, are divided from one another by this csefural paufe, we 
then feeî a fort of ftruggle between the fenfe and the found, 
which renders it difficult to read fuch lines gracefully. The 
rule of proper pronunciation in fuch cafés is, to regard only the 
panfe which the fenfe forms ; and.to read the line accordingly. 
The negleft of the caefural paufe, may make the line found 
fomewhat unharmoniouily ; but the effect would* be much 
worfe, if the fenfe were facrificed to the found. For infiance, 
in the following line of Milton, 

—-What 
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, _ — z — ——What in me is dark, 
Illumine ; what is low, raife and'fupport. 

The fenfe clearly dilatés the paufe after c 5 illumine," àt thè 
fcbd 6f the thîrd fyllable, which, in reading, ought to be made 
accordingly -, thotigh, if the rnelody orily were to be regatrded^ 
ki illumine" (hould be conne&ed with what follows, and thè * 
paufe not ihade till the 4A or 6th fyllable. So, in the fôlloW* 
ïngline of Mr. Po^e's (Epiftleto Dr. Arbuthnot:) 

ï fit, with fad civility I ieaà. 

The ear pîaihfy pdïtits oût the cœfiirai paufe as Falling after 
••fed," the 4th fyllable. But it wbuld be very bad reading to 
■toake any paufe there, fo as tô feparàte " fad" and "civility.* 
The fenfe admits of no other paufe than after the fécond fyllable 
'* fit," which therefore muftbe the only paufe made inthe reading. 

Iproceed'to treàt hext of tbnes m pronunciatioh* which are 
différent bôth from emphafis and paufes ; confifting in the 
modulation of the voice,'the notes or variations of found which 
we ëmploy in public fpeaking, How much of the propriety, 
the force and grâce of difcourfe, tnuft dépend on thefe, wili 
•appear from this fingîe cohfideration ; that to alnioft evéry fen- 
'tifflent we utter, inore efpècialïy to every ftrong émotion, na- 
ture hath adapted fome -peculiat tohe of voice ^ infbmuch, that 
he who fhould tell another that he was very angry, or much 
•grieved, in a tone which did nôt fuit fuch émotions, inftead ot 
tcing beHéved, would be laughed at. Sympathy is one of thè 
moit powefful principles by which perfuafive difcourfe works , 
its effcû. The fpeaker endeavours to transfufe into hîs hearers 
bis own fentiments and émotions ; which he can nèver be fuc- 
xefsfui in doing, unlefs he utters them in fuch a manner as^to 
convince the hearers that he feels them.* The proper languagfe 

and 

* M Ali that gaffes îh the minB oiF mân ihay b« rccluced to twô cîafles, which 
u I call ideas and émotions. By ideas, I mean ail thoughts which rife, and 
« paft in fucceffion ïn the mind. By émotions, ail exertions of the mind iik 
" arrànging, comhinihg, ând feparating its ideas; as well as ail the effedbprô- 
u dûccd qn the m}ad itfelf by thofe ideas ; from the more violent agitatkm ôjf 
** the partions, to the calmer feclings produced by the opération of the intelïeà 
*' and the fancy. In fhort, thought is» the obje<i of the one, internai feeîing àî 
w the ôther. Tha$ which ferves to exprefs the former, I call the languâge of 
" ideas • and the latter, the language of émotions. Words arc thé figos of 

* the one, tones ôf the ôthér. \#ïthout the ufe of thefe two forts of language, 
u W is irapolEblc to comraumcàte through the ear ail that pafies in the mind 

* of man»* ^hwiîpaH ogi the Art of Reading. 
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and «xpreffion of tones, therefore, deferves- to be attentive!!* 
ftudied by every one urho would be a fuccefsful oratof . 

The greateft and moft material inftruâion which caji b* 
given for this purpofe is, to forta the tones of public fpeaking 
upon the tones of fenfible and animated converfation. Wc 
may obferve that every man, when he is much in earri&ft in 
common difcourfe, when he is engaged in fpeaking oq fomc 
fubjeft which interefts him nearly, has an éloquent or per- 
fuafive tone and manner. What is the reafon of our being 
often fo frigid and unperfuafîve in public difcourfe, but our 
departing from the natural tone of fpeaking, and delivering 
ourfelves in an affe&ed artificial manner ? Nothing can be 
more abfurd than to imagine,, that as foon as one jnounts a 
pulpit, or rifes in a public aflembly, he is inftantly to lay aûde 
the voice with which he expreflfcs himfèlf in private ; to af- 
fume a new, ftudied tone, and a cadence altogether foreiga 
to his natural manner. This has vitiated ail delivery 1 this 
has given rife to cant and tedious monotony, in the diffèrent 
kinds of modem public fpeaking, efpecially in the pulpife ' 
Men departed from nature ; and fought to give a beauty or 
force, as they imagined, to their difcourfe, by fubftituting cer- 
tain ftudied muficai tones, in the room of the genuine cxpref- 
fions of fentiment, which the voice carries in natural difcourfe* 
Let évery public fpeaker guard agamft this error. Whcthefr" 
he fpeak in a private room, or in a great aflembly, let him rc- 
member that he ftill fpeaks. Follow nature : confider how (he 
teaehes you to utter any fentiment or feeling of your heart. 
Imagine a fubjeâ of debate ftarted in converfation among grave 
and wife men, and yourfelf bearing afliare in it. Think after 
what manner, with what tones and inflexions of voice, you 
would on fuch afi occafion exprefs yoftrfelf, when you were 
moft in earneft, and fought moft to be liftened to. Çarry 
thefe with you to the bar, to the pulpit, or to any public aflem- 
bly ; let thefe be the foundation of your manner of pronounc- 
ing there ; and you will take the fureft method of rendering 
your delivery both agreeable and pei fuafive. 

I hâve faid, let thefe converfation tones be the foundation of 
public pronunciation ; for, on fome occafions, folemn public 
fpeaking requires them to be exalted beyond the ftrain of com- 
mon difcourfe. In a formai ftudied oration, the élévation of 

the 
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the ftylc, and the harmony ôf the'fentençes, prompt, almoft 
aeceflarily, a modulation of voicc more rounded, afld bordering 
mère upon mufic, than converfation admits. This gives rifc 
ta what is called the declaiming manner. But though this 
mode of pronunciatiôn runs cbnfiderably beyond ordinary dif- 
courfe, yet ilill ît tnuft hâte, for ks baGs, the natural tones of 
grave asd dignified converfation. I muft obferve â at the famé 
tirne, that the confiant indulgence of a declamatory manner, 
is not faVourabk either to good cômpofition, or good delivery ; 
and is in hazard of betraying public fpeakers into that monoto- 
©y of tone and cadence, which is fo generaliy complained of. 
CThereas, he who forms the gênerai run of his delivery upon 
a fpeaking manner, is not likely ever to become difagreeable 
through monotony. He wifl hâve the famé natural varicty in 
bis tones, , which a perfbn has in convçrfatioiH Indeed, the 
perfeâion ef delivery requires both thefc diffèrent manners, 
that of fpeaking with livelinefs and eafe, and that of declaim- 
ing with ftatelinefa and dignity, to be poffeflèd by one man * 
and to be employed by him, according as the différent parts of 
,Bis difcourfe require either the one er the other. This is a 
j>erfe&ion which not many attain ; the greateft paît of public 
fpeakers allowing their delivery to be formed altogether acci- 
dentally j according as fome turn of voice appears to them moft 
beautiful, or fome artificiai model has caught their fancy \ and 
acquiring, by this means, a habit of pronunciation, which they 
ean never vary. But the capital direâion, which ought never 
to be forgotten, is, to copy the proper tones for exprefling eve- 
ry fentiment from thofc which nature diâatee to us, in converfa- 
tion with others ; to fpeak always with her voice ; and not to 
fprm to ourfelves a fantaftic public, manner, from an abford 
fancy of its being more beautiful than a natural one.* 

It now remains to treat of gefture, or what is called aôion 
va public difcourfe. Same nations animate their words in 

common 

• w Loquere, M (fays an Author of the iéfhccntuny^who.has writtea a. 
Treatife in verfc, de Geftik et Voce Otatorîs) 

— u Loquer* ; hoc vitium commune, loquatttiv 

" Ut nçmo ; at tenfâ declanptat omnja voce. 

" Tu loquere; ut mot cft homînwn .; boat & latrat Ultf; 

«Mlle ululât; mdit hic ; (fari (Llalia drgnum eft) 

**-Soa jtomioejn vox ulla fonat rationc loquentem." 

Joajjîïm Luca», de Gcftu et Voce, Lîb. II. Parif, 1675. 
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commpn cpnyerfatipn, withmany more motions of the body 
than. pfhersi do, -The Frençh an^, the If alians are, in this refpeâ^ " 
çauph more fprightly than, we. But there isnc^ nation, hardljr...' 
any perfpn. {p. phlegmatic, as npt to a&ompany their wôrds 
with fomp aurons, and gefticuhtions, pn ail occafions, when 
they are rouch in earneft. It ip thçrefpre unnarural in a pab- 
ijp fpeaker., it is^ ipçonfiftent 4 with that earneftnefs and feriouf- 
çefe which he ought to.fiiQW;. in ail ^ffairs of moment, to re~ 
jnain, quitte unmoyed in his outward appearance ; and to let 
the wor f ds djrop. frprn, hi$ mouth, without any expreffion o£ 
xneaning, or warmth in his gefture, 

The fondamental rule, as to propriety of a.&ipn, is undoubt- 
çdly th/ç famé with what I gave as to propriety of tone. At- 
tend tp the looks anq! geftures, in which, earneftnefs, indignation» 
^ompaffipn, pr any other émotion, difcoyecs îtfelf to moft ad- 
vantage in the corn mon intercourfe of mçn ; and let thefe be 
your model, Some of thefe looks and geftures are çommort 
to ail men ; and there are alfo certain peculiarities of manner 
which diftinguifh every individual. A public fgeaker muft takç. 
that manner which i.s moft natural tp himfçlf. ' For it is hère/ 
juft as in tones. It is npt the bufinefs pf a fpeaker to form to 
Jumfelf" a certain fet of motions and geftures, which he thinks 
xnoft becoming and agreeable, and to praûife thefe in public» 
without; tljLeir haying any cprrefpondence to the manner whicîi 
is natural to him in private. His geftures and motions ought 
ail to çarry that kind' pf exnreflipn whiçh nature has diclated to 
him; and, unlefs this be the café, it is irnooflible, by mcans. 
<jf any ftudy, to avoid tfyeir appearing ftiff and forced. 

Ppwever, 1 although nature muft be thç. grcundworjçj I admi^ 
^hat ther,e is room in this rnatter for fome, ftudy and art. 
For many perfons are naturally ungraceful in the motions which 
^hey make ; and this ungraçefulnefs might, in part at leaft, bs 
xeformed by application and carc. The ftudy of* aâion in pub- 
lic fpeaking, confifts chiefly in guarding againft awkward and 
difagreeable 'motions, and in learning to perform fuch as % arc. 
natural tp the fpeaker, in the moft becoming manner,. For. 
this erçd, it has^ been advifed by writers on this fubjeft, tp prac- 
tife before a mirrpr, where one may fçe and judge of his^ 
pwn geftures. But I am afraid, perfons are npt aïway9 the befl 
judges pf the gracefulnefs pf their own motions-; and one rpay 

declaim 
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<kclaim long cnough before a mïrror, without correôing anj 
. çf his faults. The judgrnent of a friend, whofe good tafte they 
can truft, will be found of much greater advantagelto begin- 
ncrs, than any mirror they can ufe. With regard to particular 
rules çoncerning action and gcfticulation, Quintilian has deliver- 
ed a great many, in the laft chapter of the i ith book of his infti- 
tutions > and ail the> modern writers on this fubjeû hâve donc 
little elfe but tranflate them. I am not of opinipn that fuch 
rules, delivered eithjer by the yoice or on paper, can be of much 
ûfe, unlefe perfons faw them e^emplified before their eyes.* 

I fliaÙ only add further on this head, that in order to fucceed 
Vell in delivéry, nothing is more necefiary than for a fpealccr; 
fc guard againft a certain flutjer of fpirits, which is peculiarly 
incident to thofe who begin to fpeak in public. He muft en- 
deavour above ail tihings to be recollecled, and mafter of hira» 
felfc. For this end> he \yHl 6nd not;hing of more ufe to him, 
than to ftudy to beçome y/holly. engaged in his fubjeft ; to bc 
poflefîêd with a fenfe of its impçrtance or ferioufnefs ; to be 
concerned much more to perfuade, tban to pleafe. Kc wîlî 
generally pleafe moft, when pleafing is not his foie nor chief 
^im. This is the only rationai ' and propçr niethod of raifing 

one's 

* The fe\y followîng hinjs cnly î Qiall adventure to rhtow eut, in çafe they 
xnay bc of any fervice. When fpeaking iii public, oue il.ould ftudy to preferve 
4s much dignity as poifible in the whofe atfitvde of the body. An ereâpof* 
turc is generally to bc chofen ; ftanding firra, fo as 10 bavé the fulîtft arui 
i-ceft conimànd of ail his motions; any inclination which is ufcd, fliould be 
forwards toward» tbe bçarers, which is a natural exprcf&on of earncftaefs. 
As for tlje countenance, the chief rule is, that it fhould correfpond with the 
nature oF the dlfcbùrfe, arid wheu no particular emotion isexprefTcd,a feriou*» 
and mahjy look is always the beft. The eyes fhould never be iixed cloie on 
any one objcçt, but xnove eafil'y round the audience. In the motions m acte 
ivith tËe hands, confift the chief part of gefiurc in fpeakirtg. The ancien u 
condemned ail motions pérformed by the left hand aïont ; but 1 am not fu>- 
(Lble that thefe are always effennve/thev^h it i* natural for the ri«hth;.nd tu 
be more frequtufcly exhploycd.' \Varm émotions dtmand tht motion' of both 
bands eorreiponding together. But whcthei one gtOirulates ivith ont- or with 
Çoth handsi it is an important rule, that ail fris motions iîiou'd bc frec and tafy. 
JSarrow and ftraitened movements arc generally ungracclul ; for which rtâ- 
£6n, motions made with the hands art dir<c^led tô proceed frem the fl.oMhïtr, 
rat her tban from the çlbow. Pcrpendicular movements too with the haïul^ 
^hat is, in the Çbaight liiic up and down, which Shaki j fpcaie in Hamlet en!» 
u fawing the air with the hand," are fcldom good. pblique motion» are, in 
gtneral, ihe moft graceful. Too fudden and nimble motioiib fliculd bc likevs-if. 
avoided. Eameftnefs can bc'fulJy expreiTtd without thtm. Shakcfpeait'.. 
directions on Ujuyj head, are full of good fenfe; "ufe ail gcntly," favs lie, 
<f and in the very torrent and tempe S of paillon, acquirc a ten^crance tiiat 
f a>ay gîve it fmoothnçfs." 
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<me*s felf above that tîmid and baihful regard to an audience-* 
which is fo ready to difeoncert a fpeaker, both as to, what heu 
h to fay, and as to Kis mannes of faying it. 

I cannot conclude, without. an eameft admonition to guard 
againft ail affeâation, which is the certain ruin of goo4 delive- 
»y. Lct youx manner, whatever it is, be yom* own ; neithet 
îraitatcd frem another, nor affumedupen fome iraaginary modcl^ 
which is unnatural to you* Whatcvcr is native, even though» 
accompankd with fcveral defsfts, yct is Hkcly to pleafe ; bc- 
caufe it fcows us a man y bccaafc it has the appearance. 
of coming from the heart. Whereas a delivery, attended, 
wïtb feveral acquired grâces and beauiies, if k be not eaiy and 
f ree, if it betray the marks of arfc and affëûation* never.ïails tp» 
difguft* To attain any extremeîy corrçâ:, and perfeûly grâces 
fui delivery, îs what few can expeft ; fo.many, nàtural talents* 
being requifite to concur in forming it» But to attain, what? 
as to» the effeâ: is very littlc inferior, a fprcible and perfuafive. 
manner, is within the powet? of mofl perfons ; if they will only\ 
•nlearn falfe and corrupt habits ^ if they will allow themielves- 
to foilow nature, and wifl fpeak in public, as they do inprivate*. 
when they fpeak in eameft, and from the hsart. If one has. 
«•aturally any grofs defeds in his voice or geftures, Hfc begins*. 
»t the wrong end, if he attempta at reforming them only wheii: 
lie ïs to fpeak in public. He fhould begin with reâifying^ 
them in his private manner of fpeakittg % ami tben carry to 
the public the right habit he has forraed. For, when a fpeaker 
is engaged in a public difeourfe, he ihotild notbathenemploy-. 
ing his attention about his manner, or thinking o£ htSu tones„- 
and his geflures. Kht be fo employed, (iudy and affç£tation ; 
will appear. He ought tp be then quite in earneft ; wholl]rr 
occupied with his fubje£l and his fentiments ; leaving nature^ 
and previoufly formed habits, to prompt and fuggeft his. aiaxw 
ner of delivery. 



LECTURE 
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LECTURE XXXIV. 



JŒANS OF IMPROVING IN ELOQUENCE. 

1 HAVE now tféated fully of the différent kinds of 
public fpeaking, of the compofition, and of the deliveiy of a 
difcourfe. Before finiQiing this fubjeft, it may be of ufe, that 
ï fûggeft fome things concerning the propereft means of im- 
provement in the art of public fpeaking, and the moft neccffa- 
ry ftudies for that purpofe. 

To be an éloquent fpeaker, in the proper fenfe of the word, ia 
far from being eithera, corn mon or an eafy attainment. Indeed, 
to corapofe a florid harangue on fome popular topic, and to 
deliver it fo as ta amufe an audience, is a-œatter not ver y dif- 
Scult. Bat though fome praîfe be due to this, yet the idea f 
which I hâve endeaVoured to give of Eloquence, is much high- 
cr. It is a great exertion of the human powers. It is the art 
©f being perfiiafive and commanding ; the art, not of pleafing 
the fançy metely, but of fpeaking both to the underftanding, 
and to the heart ; of interefting the hearers in fuch a denrée* 
as to feize and carry them along with us ; and to leave thent 
yfith a deep and ftrong impreffion of what they hâve heard» 
How many talents, natural and acquired, muft concur for 
carrying this to perfeftion ? A ftrong, Kveîy, and waroi 
imagination j quick fenfibility of heart, joined with folid 
judgment, good feafe, and prefence of mind : ail improv- 
çd by great and long attention to ftyle and compofition ; 
and fupported alfo by the extertor, yet important qualifications 
of a gracefui înanner, a prefence not ungainly, and a full and 
tunabie Voice. How little reafon to wonder, that a perfe£fc 
and accompliflied or a t or, fhould be one of the charaûers that 
n moft rarely to be found ? 

Let 
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Xet us nôi àefpair, hôwever; Between meifiocrity ànd jpef- 
fe&ion, there is a very wide interval. There; are manjr inter- 
médiate fpaces, which may be filled up wîth honour ; and the' 
imore rare and (Km* cuit that complète perfection isj thegreater is 
the honoùir of àpproachîng to it, thôugh we do not Fuiîy attatn' 
ît. TKé namber ôf ôrators who ftand in the higheft clafs îs é , 
perhapsr, fmallèr thart the number of poets who are foremoft in 
poetîc famé ; but the ftudy of oratory has this advantage a** 
fcove that of poetry, that, in poetry, one mull be an eniinently 
^good performer, or he is not fupportable : 



±— Mediocribus efle, poëtis 



Kon Di> i}où hornines, non concentre coîùmnsc.* 

In /éloquence this does not hoîd. There, one may poflefs a 
moderate ftation with dignity. Eloquence admits of a great 
matvy différent forrhs v plain and (impie, as well as high and 
teathetic ; and a genius that cannot reach the latter, may mine , 
urith rauch réputation and ufëfulnefs in the former. 

Whether nature or art contribute moft to form an oratory 
i$ a trifling inquiry» là ail attainments whatever, nature muft 
be the prime agent. She muft beftow the original talents. 
She muft fow the feeds ; but culture is requifite for bringing: 
thofe feedô to perfe£Uôn. Nature muft always hâve done 
fomewhàt \ but a great deài wili always be left to be done by 
art. This is certain, that ftudy and difeiplinc are more necef- 
fary for the improvefncftt of naturài genius, în oratory, than 
they are in poetry. What I mean is, that thôugh poetry be 
capable of receiving affiftance from criticar art, yet a poev 
without any aid from art, by the force of genius aîonej catt rife 
higher than a public fpeaker can do, who has never fciven ât<- 
tention to the ruîès of ftyie, compofition, -and delivery. Ho- 
mer forrhed himfelf -, Demofthenes ànd Cicero were formed by* 
the heî£ of much labour, and of many affiftances derived from 
the labour of others. After thefe preliminary observations, let 
us proceed to the main defign of this Lecture ; to confider of . 
the meâns to bc ufed for improving in éloquence: 

In the firft place, what ftands higheft in the crder of meansi 
is perfonalchàrader anddifpoGtion. In order td be a tVuly el* 

oqueot 

* F<*r God and man, ànd letter'd poft dénie** 
That pocts crer ârc of middling ûzc% Francis. 
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«tfquent or pcrfuàfive fpeaker, nothing is more ncceflaTythan to 
be a virtuous man. This was a favourrte pofition among the 
*ncient ! rhetoricans : '" Non pofle Oratorem cflè niG virum bo- 
** num, w To find any fuch connexion between virtue and one 
cf the higheft libéral arts, muit give pleafure 5 and it can, I 
•think, be clearly ihown, that this îs not a mère topic of décla- 
mation, but that the connexion hère alleged, is undoubtedly 
^bunded in truth and reafon. 

•For, confider firft, Whether any thîng be more effenrial to 
perfuafion,than fhe opinion which we entertain of the probity, 
difintereftednefs, candour, and other good moral qualifies o£ 
the perfon who endeavours to perfuade ? Thefe give weight 
and force to every thing which he utters 5 nay, they add a 
beauty to it ; they difpofe us toHften with attention and pfcaf* 
ure ; and create a fecret partiaKty in favoux of that fide which. 
he efpoufes. Whereas,if we entertain a f ufpicion of oraû and 
, difingenuity, ©f acorrupt, or a bafe mind, in the fpeaker, his 
éloquence lofes ail its real effeâ. ït raay entertain and amufeç 
but it is viewed as artifice, as trick, as the play only of fpeech 5 
and, viewed in this light, whom can it perfuade ? We can, 
even Tead a book with more pleafure, when we think favour- 
ably of ks author; but when we hâve the living fpeaker beforc . 
©ur eyes, addreffing us perfonally on fome fubjeâ of import- 
ance, the opinion we entertain of his charaûer muft hâve a 
rouch more powerftfl effeâ. 

But, left it ihould be faid, that this relates only to the char- 
aôer of virtue, which one may maintain, wîthout being at 
bottom a truly worthy man, I muft obferve farther, that be- 
fides the weight which it adds.to charafter, real virtue opérâtes 
alfb, in other ways, to the advantage of éloquence. 
• Firft, Nothing is fo favourable as virtue to the profecution 
«f honourable ftudîes. It prompts a generous émulation to 
excel; it inures to induftry j it Icaves the mind vacant and 
free, mafter of itfelf, difencumbered of thofe bad paflions, and 
difengaged from thofe mean purfuits, which hâve ever been 
found the greateft enemies to true proficiency. Quintilian 
lias touehed this confideration very pro^erly : " Quoà fi 
u agrorum nimia cura et folicitîox rei famiiiaris diligentia^ et 
4f venandi voluptas, & dati fpeûaculis dies, muitum ftudiis 

Voj..II. S «'auferunt, 
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" aufcrunt, quid putamus fa&uras cupîditatem, avaritîam, in* 
u vidiam ? Nihil enim eft tam occupatum, tam multiforme, tôt 
u ac tam variis affe&ibus concifum, atque laceratum, quarn 
f< mala ac improba mens. Quis inter haec, literis, aut ulU 
« c bon» arti, Iogus ? Non hercle magis quam frugibus, in terra 
u fentibus ac rubis occupata."* 

But, befides this confideration, there is anothcr of ftUl high* 
er ihportance, though I am not fure of its being attended to ai 
jmich as it deferves ; namely, that from the fountam of real 
and genuine virtue, are drawn thofe fentiments which wili 
fever be moft powerful in affeâing the hearts of others. Bad 
as the world is, nothtng has fo great and univerfal a command 
pver the minds of men as virtue. No kind of language is fo 
generally underftood, and fo powerfully felt, as the native lan- 
guage of worthy and virtuous feèlings. He only, thereforc, 
who poffeflès thefe full and ftrong, can fpeak properly, and in 
its owo language, to the heart. On ail great fubjeds and oc- 
çafions, there is a dignity, there is an energy in noble fenti- 
jnents, which is overcoming and irrefiftible. They give an 
ardour and a flame to one's difcourfe, which feldom fails to 
kindle a like flame in thofe who hear ; and which, more than 
any other eaufe, beftows on éloquence that power, fof which 
it is famed, of feizing and tranfporting an audience. Hère, 
?rt and imitation will never avail. An aflumed chara£Ur con- 
veys nothing of this powerful warmth. It is only a native and 
ùnafFeâed glow of feeling, which can tranfmit the émotion to 
others. Hence, the moft renowned orators, fuch as Cicero 
and Demofthenes, were no lefs diftinguiftied for fome of the 
high virtues, as public fpirit and zeal for their country, than 
for éloquence. Beyond doubt, to thefe virtues their éloquence 
owed much of its fcfFeâ ; and thofe orations of theirs, in which 
there breathes moft of the virtuous and magnanimous fpirity 
are thofe which hâve moft attraâed the admiration of âges. 

Nothing, 

* " If the management of an eftate, tf anxiout attention to domeftic economy, 
" a paflion for huntiug, or whole days givtn up to public places and amufe- 
•' ments, confume fo much time that is due to ftudy, how much greatcr wafte 
" muft be occalîoned by licentious dcfircs, avarice or envy ? Nothing is fo 
u much hurried an<l agitated, fo contradi&ory to itfelf, or fo violently toro 
c< and fliattered by conni&ing panions, as a bad heart. Arotdft the diftrac- 
* tions which it produces, what room is lcft for the cultivation of letters, or 
M the purfuit of any honourable art ? No more, affuredly, than there is for 
Ci the growtn of corn in a field that is overrun with thorns and brambles/' 
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Nothing, thcrefore, is more neceflary for thofe who would 
èxcei in any of thc higher kinds of oratory, than to cultivaté 
habits of the feveral virtues, and to refine and improve ail theif 
moral fcelings. Whenever thefe become dead, or callous, they 
may be afïured, that, on every great occafion, they will fpeak 
with lefs power, and lefs fucccfs. The fentiments and dif* 
pofitions, particvdariy requifite for them to cultivate, are thé 
folio wing : The love of juftice and order, and indignation 
at infolence and oppreffion ; the love of honefty and truth» 
and deteftation of fraud, meannefs, and corruption \ mag* 
àanimity of fpirit; the love of liberty, of their country 
and the public; zeal for ail great and noble defigns, and 
révérence for a-11 worthy and heroic eharaâers. A cold and 
{ceptical turn of mind is extremely adverfe to éloquence \ and 
no lefe fo, is that cavilling difpofition which takes pleafuré 
m dépreeiating what is great, and ridiculing what is gêner* 
ally admired. Such a difpofition befpeaks onc not very likely 
to excel in any thrng \ but leaft of ail in oratory* A trué 
erator (hould be a perfoa of generous fentiments, of warm 
fcelings, and of a mind turned towards the admiration of ail 
thofe great and high obje&s, which mankind are naturajly 
formed to admire.. Joined with the manly virtues, he fliould, 
at the famé tiroe, poffefs ftrong and tender fenfibility to ail 
the injuries, diftreâes, and forrows of his fellow-creatures ; a 
heart that can eafily relent -, that can readily enter into thé 
tircumftances of others, and can make their café his own. A 
jnroper mixture of courage» and of modefty, muftalfo be ftudi* 
«d by every public fpeaker» • Modefty i$ eflèntial ; it is always* 
and juftly, luppofed to be a concomitant of merit y and every 
appearance of it is winning and prepof&ffing. But modcfty 
çught not to run into exceflive timidity. Every. public fpeaker 
fliQuld beable to reft. fomewhat on himfelf * and to affamé 
that air, not of felf-complacency> but of firmnefs, which be- 
ipeaks a confcioufnefs of his heing thoroughly perfuaded ofthe 
txuth, or juftice, of what he delivers;. a circumftance ofno. 
Çroall confequence for maki»g ;mpreffion on thofe who hear. 

Next to moral qualifications, what, in the fécond place, is - 
inoft neçefTary to.an orator, is a fund of knowledge. Much is . 
tins inculcated by Cicero and Quintilian : " Quod omnibus dit 
^iglinis. et artibus debet.eflc inftruâus Orator."' By which > 

thefc 
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they mean, that he ought to hâve whafc we calli a libéral edaca*^ 
tien* j and to bc formèd by a rcgular ftudy of philofophy, axxfc 
the polite arts. We muft never foiget that*, 

Scrîbendi reéte, faperceflf St principïùm & fbusi 

Good fenfe and knowledge* are the foundation» of aH goo4* 
ipeaking. There is no-art that can teach one to be éloquent, in 
any fphere, without a fufficicnt acquaintance with what belongs* 
to that fphere ;. or if therc were aa art that made fuch preten* 
fions, it would be mère quackery, like the prctenfiona of thc 
fbphifts of old, to teach- their difciples to {peaLfor and againft 
cvery fubjeâ ; and would be defervedly exploded by ail wife 
Hien. Attention ro ftyle, to compofitionj and< ail the arts o£ 
Ipeech, can ©nly affift an orator in fctting off, to advantagej the 
fiock of materiais which he poflefîes •;, but the ftoek, the materi^ 
als thernfelves, muft be jbrought from other quarters than front 
ihetoric. He who is to plead at the bar, muft make himfel€ 
thoroughly mafter of the knowledge of the law 5 and of the. 
karning and expérience that can be ufeful in his profeflion* 
Ibr fupporting a caufe, or eonvincing a Ju'dge. He who ia 
*o fpeak from the pulpit, muft apply himfel£ clofely ta the 
ftudy of dïvinity, of praâical religion, of moraîs, of humai* 
sature ; that he may be rich in ail the topics, both of inftruc- 
lion and perfuafioa. He who would fit himfelf for being * 
member of the fupreine coucicil of the nation, or of any public 
aflembly, muft be thoroughly acquainted with the bufinefs tha* 
belongs to fuch aflembly ; he muft ftudy the forms of courte 
the courte of procédure > % and muft . attend minutely to* ail the 
faâs that may be the fubjeÛs of queftion or délibération!, 

Befides the knowledge that properly belongs ta that profef~ 
fion to which he addiâs himfelf, a public fpeaker, i£ ever hd 
cxpeâs to be cminent, muft make himfelf acquainted,.as far as 
his neceflàry occupations allow, with the gênerai circle of po- 
lite literature. The ftudy of poetry may be ufeful to him,on 
jnany occafions,-for cmbellifhing his ftyle, for fuggefting lively 
images, or agreeabîe allufions. % The ftudy of hiftory may be 
ftill more ufeful to him ; as the knowledge of faâs, of eminent 
''charaâers, and of the courfe of human affairs, finds place on 

nuny 
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many occafions.* There are few great occafions of public 
fpeaking, m which one will not dérive affiftance £rom cultivât* 
îng tafte, and extenfive knowlèdge. They will often yield hinv 
materials for proper ornarnent ; fomctimes,, for argument an^ 
Teal ufe. A dcficiency of knowlèdge, eyen in fubjeâs that 
belong not direâly to his own profefiion, will expofe to many 
difadvantages, and gjvç better o^ualified rivais a grçat fuperiority- 
«ver him, 

Allow raie to recommend, in thé third place, not only the. 
attainment of ufeful knowlèdge, but a habit of application and 
înduftry. Without this, it is impoffible to excel in any thing. 
We muft not imagine, that it is by a fort of mufliroom grbwtb* 
that one can rife to be a diftinguiftied pleader, or preacher, or 
fpeaker in any aflernbly. It is not by ftarts of application, or. 
by a few years' préparation of ftudy afterwards. difcontinued, 
that eminence ean be attaine4 No y it can bç attained only 
by means of regular induftry, grown up into a habit, and ready 
to be exerted on every occafion that calls for induftry. Thit 
is the fixed law of our nature ; and he muft hâve a very high, 
opinion of his own genîus indeed, that can believe himfelf an 
exception to ït« A very wife law of our nature it is ; for in- 
duftry i§, in truth, the great " condimentum," the feafoningof 
every 'pleafure \ without which lijfe is doomed to languift. 
Kothing is fo great an enemy both to honourabie attainments, 
and to the real, to the brîflc, and fpirited enjoyrnent of life, as 
that relaxed ftate of mjnd which arifes frorn indolence and 
diffipation. One that is deftined to excel în any art, efpecially 
în the arts of fpeaking and writing, will be known by this more 
than by any other mark whatever, an enthufiafm for that art $ 
an enthufiafm, which, firîng his mind with the objeâ he has 
în view, will difpofe him to rçlifli every labour which the means 
require. It was this, that cbaraûerifcd the_ great men of an- 
tiquity \ it is this, whiçh muft diftinguifh the modems wfco 
would tread in their fteps. This honourabie enthufiafm, ît it 
highly neceflary for fuch as are ftucfying oratory to cuUivate. 
If youth wants it, manhood will flag miferably. 

In 

* " Imprîmis vertf, abundare débet orator exemptornin copia, c\im veterutn, 
** tnm ctiam novonim ; adeo ut non modo quae conferipta funt hiftoriis, aut 
«« Scrmombti* velut per manus tradita, quaeqve quotîdie agunter, debeat nôflc ; 
« vcrùm ne ea quidtm qu* a clarior^jus poëtis funt fi<Ska négliger?." 

Qui,nt. L. xii. Cap. 4. 
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In the fourth place, attention to the beft models will con^ 
iributè greatly towards improvemenfc. Every one who (peaks v 
©r writes, fhould, indeed, endeavour ta bave fomewïiat that is 
lis own, that is peculiar to himfelf, and that charaâifes his. 
«ornpofîtion and ftyle. Skvifli imitation depreffes genius, or 
iather betrays the want of it. But withal, there is no gcnius, 
fc original,, but may be profited and affifted by the aid of prop-' 
cr éxamples, in ftyle, compofition, and delivery. They, al^'ayi 
©pen fôme new ideas ; they ferve to enlarge and corre£l our own». 
They quicken the current of thought, and excite émulation.. 

Much, indced, will dépend upon the right choice of models, 
which we purpofe to imitate 5 and fuppofing them rightly cho- 
fen, a farther care is requifite, of not being feduced by a blind; 
univerial admiration. For, " decipît exemplar, vitiîs imitabile.'*' 
Even in the moft finifhed models we can feleft, ijt muft not be 
forgotten, that there are always fome things improper for im-. 
itation. We fbould ftudy ta acquire a juft conception of the 
peculiar chara&eriftic beauties of any writer* or public fpeak-' 
er» and imitatç thefe only. One ought never to attach himfelf* 
too clofely toany fingle model 1 for he who does fo, is. almoft^ 
{ure of being feduced into a faulty and aflfeâed imitation. His 
bufinefs {bould be, to draw from feveral the proper ideas of 
perfeâion. Living examples of public fpeaking, in any kind, 
it will not be expefted that I fliould hère point out. As te* 
the writers ancient and modem* from whom benefit may bd- 
derived in forming compofition and ftyJe, 1 hâve fpoken fo, 
much of thëm in former Leétures, that it is needle(s to repeat. 
what I hâve faid of their virtues and defcâs. I own, it is to-, 
be regretted, that the Englifli language, in which there is much 
good writing, furnifhes us, however, wîth but very few record-, 
cd examples of éloquent public fpeaking. Among the Frencrt. 
there are more. Saurin, Bourdaloue, Flechier, MaffiIJon, par* 
•ticularly the laft, are eminent for the éloquence of the pulpit*. 
But the moft nervous and fublime of ail their orators is BofTuet^ 
the famous bifhop of Meaux ; in whofe Qraifons Funèbres^ 
there is a very high fpirit of oratory.* Some of Fontenelle's> 

Harangues 
* The criticifm which Mr, Crevïer, Author of Rhetoric Françoife, pafîes 
ttpon thefe Writers whom I hâve named, is : «* Boffuet cft grand, mais inégal ; 
•* Flcchier cft plus égal, mais moins élevé, fou vent tropileur : Bourdalour ef>> 
*• i'olide & judicieux, mais il néglige les grâces légères : Maflillon eft plus riche 
" en images, mais moins foit en raisonnement. Je fouhaîte donc, que l'orateur. 
« né fe contente dans l'imitation d'un fcul de ces, modefes, mais qu'il tache de. 
u réunir en lui toutes leurs différentes vertus," Vol. II. chap. dernier. 
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Harangues co the French Academy, are élégant and agrée* 
able. And*at the bar, the printed pleadings of Cochin and 
D'Agueffeau, arc highly êxtolled by the late French critics. 

There is one obfervation which it is of importance to make* 
concerning imitation of the ftyle of any faVourite author, wheA 
we would carry his ftyle into public fpeaking. We muft at* 
tend to a very material diftinâion, between written and fpok- 
eu language. There are, in truth, two différent manners of 
contmunicating ideas. A book that is to be read, requires one 
fort of ftyle ; a man that is to fpeak, muft ufe aûother. Ift 
books, we look for correûnefs, precifion, ail rèdundancy 
pruned, ail répétitions avoided, language completely poliihed. 
Speaking admits a more eafy copious ftyle, and lefs fettered 
by rule ; tepetitions may often be neceflary, parenthefes may 
ibmetimes.be graceful, the famé thought muft often be placed 
in différent views ; as the hearers can catch k only from the 
mouth of the fpeaker, and haye not the advantage, as in read* 
ïng a book, of turning back again, and of dwelling on what 
they do not fully comptehend. Hence the ftyle of marty good 
atthors, would appear ftifF, affe&ed, and even obfcure, if, by 
too clofe an imitation, we (hould transfer it to popular oration, 
How awkward, for example, would Lord Shaftefbury's fen-. 
tences found in the mouth of a public fpeaker ? Some kinds 
of public difcourfe, it is trae, fuch as that of the pulpit, where 
more exaft préparation, and more ftudied ftyle are admitted, 
would bear fuch a manner .better than others, which are ex- 
pe&ed to approach more to extemporaneous fpeaking. But 
ftill there is, in gênerai, fo much différence between fpeaking» 
and compofition defigned only to be read, as fhould guard u> 
againft a clofe and injudicious imitation. 

Some authors there are, whofe manner of writing approach* 
es nearer to the ftyle of fpeaking than others ; and who, there* 
fore, can be imitated with more fafety. In this dafs, among 
the Englifh authors, are Dean Swift, and Lord Bolingbrokc» 
The Dean, throughout ail his wrirings, in the midft of much 
corre&nefs, mâintains the eafy natural manner of an unaffeûed 
fpeaker \ and this is one of his chief excellencies. Lord Bol* 
ingbroke's ftyle is more fplendid, and more declamatory thati 
Dean S wtft's j but ûill it is the ftyle of one who fpeaks, or rath- 
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ér who harangues» ïndeed, àll his jpolitiùal writings (for it is 
|o them only> and not to his philofophical ones, that this ob- 
servation can be applied) carry mucé more the appearance of 
one declaîming wifch warmth in a great afiembly, than ,of one 
writing in a clofct, in order to be read by others. They havc 
ail the copioufnefs, the fervour, the incuicafcing method that 
h allowable, and graceful in an orator ; perhaps too muçh of 
it for a writer : and it is to be regretted, as I hâve formerly 
obferved, that the matterxontained in them, fhould hâve beea 
fo trivial or fo falfe ; for» from the manner and ftyle, confider- 
*ble advantage might be reaped* 

In the fifth place, befides attention to the beft models, fre- 
fuient exercife both in compofing and fpeaking, will be admi^ 
ted to be a necefiary mean of improvement, That fort of com- 
pofition is,doubtlefs, molt ufcful, which relates to theprofeffion» 
or kind of public fpeaking, to which perfons addiâ themfelves^ 
This, they fhould keep ever in their eye, and be gradually ia- 
uring themfelves to it- But 1 et me alfo advife them, not to allow. 
thernfelves négligent compofition of any kind. He who has it: 
for his aim to write or to fpeak correcHly, (hould, in the moft 
trivial kind of compofition, in writing a letter, nay, even ia 
common difcourfe, ftudy to acquit himfelf with propriété. I 
do not at ail mean, that he is never to wrke, or t© fpeak a word, 
but in elaboxate and artificial language. This would form hirn 
to a ftifrnefs and affeûation, worfe, by ten thoufand degrees, 
than the greateft négligence. But it is to be obferved, that 
there is, in every thing, a manner which is becoming, and hai 
propriety \ and oppofite to it, there is a clumfy and faulty 
performance of the famé thing. The becoming manner is 
*ery often the moft lighfc, and feemingly carelefs manner ; 
but it requires taiie and attention to feize the juft idea of it. 
That idea, when acquired, we (hould keep in our eye> and 
. forrn upon it whatever we wrîte or fay. 

Exercifes of fpeaking have,always been recommended to 
ftudents, in order that they may prépare themfelves for fpeak- 
ing in public, and on real bufinefs. The meetings, or focie- 
tics, into which they fometimes form themfelves for this pur- 
pofe, are laudàbîe inilitutions ; and, under proper conduâ» 
may ferve many valuable purpofes. They are favourable to. 

knowledgc 
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Jtnowiedge and ftudy, by giving occafion to inquîries, concern* 

ing thofe fubjeffc which a je made the ground of difcufïion. 

They produce émulation ; and gradually inure thofe whô 

. are concerned in them, to fomewhat that refembles s 

'public affembly. They accuftom thèm to know their owa 

powers, and to acquire a command of themfelves in fpeaking ; 

' «nd what is, perhaps, the greateft advantage of ail, they give 

them a facility and fluendy of expreffion, and affift them in 

procuring that " Copia verborum," which can be acquired by 

. no other means but fréquent exercife in fpeaking. 

But the meetings which ï hâve now in my eye, are to bé 
, underftopd of thofe academical afibciations, where a moderato 
niimber of young gentlemen, who are car rying ori their ftudies* 
and are connefted by fome affinity in the future purfuits 
whfch they hâve in view, aflenibte privately, in order to improvc. 
- *>ne another, and to prépare themfelves for thofe public exhi- 
* bitîons which may afterwards fail to their lot. A s- for thofe 
public and promifcuous focieties, in which multitudes are 
brought together, who are ofteh of low dations and occupations, 
• who are joîned by rio common bond of union, except an abfurd 
rage for public fpeaking, and hâve no other objefl: in. view, but 
to make a ihow of their fuppofed talents, they are inftitutions 
not merely of an ufeléfs, but of an hurtful nature. They arc 
in great hazard of proving feminaries of licentiduraefs, pétu- 
lance, fadlion and folly. They mîÛead thofe who, in their own 
callings, might be lifeful members of fociety, into fantaftic 
plans of rhaking a figure on fubjefte, which divert their atten- t 
tion from their proper bufinefs, and arc widely remote frora 
their (phere în life. 

Even the allowable meetings into which ftudents of oratory 
form themfelves ftand in need of direûion, in order to render 
them ufefui. If their fubje&s of difcourfe be improperly cho- 
fen ; if they maintain extravagant or indécent topics ; if they 
inddgc themfelves in loofeand flimfy déclamation, which has 
no foundation in good fenfe j or accuftom themfelves to fpeak 
pértly on ail fubje&s without due préparation, they may improve 
one another in pétulance, but in no other tbing-, and will in- 
fallïbly form themfelves to a very faulty and vicious tafte in 
fpeaking. I would, therefore, advife ail who are members of 
Vçu XI. ,, T . fucj* 
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fuch focieties, in the firft place, to attend to the choicëof therr 
fubjeâs ; that they be ufeful and manly, either formed on the - • 
courfe of their ftudies, or on fomething that has relation to 
morals and tafte, to aôion and life. In the fécond place, F "- 
would advife them to be temperate in the praûice of fpeaking i ' 
not to fpeak too often, nor on fubjefts where they are igno- 
rant or, unripe ; but only, when they hâve proper materials for . 
a difcourfe, and hâve digefted and thought of the fubjefr, beforev* 
hand. , In the third place, when they do fpeak, they fhould •; * 
-ftudy always to keep good fenfe and perfuafion in view, Tather ~^ 
than an often tation of éloquence ; and for this end I would, ,r " 
in the fourth place, repeat the advice which I gave in a former *, * 
Lefture, that they fhould always choofe that fide of the quef- , 
tïon to which, in theïr own judgment, they are moft inclined, 
*as the right and true fide ; and défend it by fuch arguments a* 
feem to them moft folid. By thefe means, they will. take the * 
beft method of forming themfelves gradually ta a manly, cor* -.«, 
reâ, and perfuaGve inanner of fpeaking. * • * - 

It now only remains to înquire, of what ufe may the ftudy .\ 
of critical and rhetorical writers be for improving one in the % '.* 
praâice of éloquence ? Thefe are certainly not to be lygleâb». • 
ed ; and yet I dare not fay that much is to be expe&ed from 
them. For profefîed writers on public fpeaking, we muft look * 
chiefly among the ancients. In modem times, for reafons ' 
which were before given, popular éloquence, as an art, ha* * * 
never bcen very much the objeâ of ftudy j it has not the famé 
powerful effe&s now that it had in more democratical fiâtes * v" 
and therefore has not been cultivated with the famé care. A- 
znong the modems, though there has been a great deal of good 
criticifm on the différent kinds of writing, yet much has not 
been attempted on the fubjeft of éloquence, or public dif- 
courfe-; and what has been given us of that kind, has been 
drawn moftly from the ancients. Such a writer as Joannes 
Gerardus Voffius, who has gathered into one heap of ponder- , 
ous lumber, ail the trifling, as wèll as the ufeful things, tha* 
are to be found in the Greek and Roman writers, is enough t 
difguft one. with the ftudy of éloquence. Among the Frenc 
there has been more attempted, on this fubjeû, than among 
the Engliflu The Bilhop of Cambra y's writings on éloquence, 

• î; I before 
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ï before mentioned with honour. Rollin, Batteux; Crevier, . *V* 

Gibert, and feveral other French critics, bave- alfo written pn * " " * 
oratory ; but thougb fbme of them may bç ufeful, none of .*. " f 
t^emare fo conûderable as to deferve particular recomnien- '* .•■* 
dation. * * 

It is to the original ancient writcrs that ve muft cbiefly bave 
recourfe ; and it is a reproach to any one, whofe profeffion /* % 
ralU him to fpeak in public, to be unacquaintcd with them.. 
In ail the ançient rjietorical writcrs, thcre is, indeed, this de- ' Y 
fe&, that they are too fyftematical, as I formerly (howed ; they . - 
aim at doing too much 4 at reducing rbetoric to a complète », 

and perfe£l art, whicb înay even fupply invention with materi- " . * . ^ 
als on every fubje& \ infomuch, tbat one would imagirie they ex- / 

pefted to forni an orator by rule, in as njechanical a manner as 
one would forra a carpenter. Whereas, ail that can, in truth, \ •* 

bc donc, is to give openings for affifting and enlightening tafte^ ^ \- 
and for peinting out to genius the ectarfe it pught to hokL . - *' . 
Ariftotle laid the foundation for ail that was afterwards writ- 

f ien on the fubjeâ. That amazing and comprehenfive genius, 

- which does honour to human nature, .and which gave light % 
înto fo many différent feiences, has inveftigated the princîpks 
of rbetoric with great pénétration, Ariftotle appears to hâve 
been the firft who toçk rhetoric out of the hands of the fophifts, . 
and introduced reafbning and good fenfe into the art. Some 
of the profoundeft tfaings which hâve been written on the paf- 
iSons and manners of men, are to be found in his Treatife on 
Rhetoric j though in this, as in ail his writings, his great brev* 
ity often renders him obfcure. Succeeding Greek rheto- 

* ricians, moft of whom are now loft, improved on tbe foun- 
dation, which Ariftotle had laid. *Two of them ftill remain, 

_Demetrhis Phalereus, and Dionyfius of Halicarnafius ; both 
write on the conftru&ion of fentences, and deferve to be peruf- 
ed ; eCpecially Dionyfius, who is a very accurate and judicious 
critic. 

I eeed feareely recommend the rhetorical writings of Cîcero. 

* - A ever, oh the fubjeû of éloquence, cornes from fo great 

ator, muft be worthy of attention, tlis moft confiderabje 

: on this lubjeft. is tbat ï)e Oratorc, in three books. None 

! "!ro*s writings are more highly fmiflied than this treatife, 

V\ • / : , . » r The ' 
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The dialogue is polite ; the chara&ers arc weH fupported, and 
the conduft of the whole is beautiful and àgreeable. It is, in- 
deed, full of digreffions, and his tulcs and obfervations may bq . 
thought fometimes too Tague and gênerai. Ufeful things, how- .*-• 
ever, may be learned from it j and it is no fmall benefit to bô 
macte acquainted with Çicero's own idea of éloquence. The * 
%% Oratorad M. Brutum," is alfo a confïderable treatife ; and, 
in gênerai, throughout ail Ciccro's rhetorical works there run 
thofe high and fublime ideas of éloquence, which are fitted, , • 
both for forming a juft tafte, and for creating that enthufiaftrç 
for the art, which i& of the greateft cônfequence for excelling 
in it. . ' .h. . 

But of ail the.ancient writers on the fubjeft of or a tory r the r 
moft inftru&ive, and meft ufeful, is Qjuintilian. I know £ ew . ' 
books which abound more with good fenfe, and difçôver^a. • 
greater degree of juft and accurate tafte, than Quintilian's In- 
ftitutions. Almoft ail the principlçs of good çriticifm are to btf 
found in them. He has digefted into excellent order ail the„ - 
ancient ideas concerning rhetoric, and is, at the famé time, * 
himfelf an éloquent writer. Though fome parts of his 'Work 
contain too much of the teçhnical and artificial fyftem then in 
vogue, and for that reafqn may be thought dry and tedious, yet 
I would not adyife the oniitting to read any part of his inftitu- 
tions. To pleaders at the bar, eyen thefe teçhnical parts may 
prove of much uïe. Selcjom has any perfon, of more found ~ 
and diftinâ judgment than Quintilian, applicd himfelf to th%, •* 
ftudy of the art of oratory. 
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LECTURE XXXV. 



•COMPARATIVE MER1T OF THE ANCIENTS AND 
THE MODERNS. HJSTORIÇAL WRITING, 

1 HAVE now finifhed that part of the courfe vvhich 

refpeâed oratory, or public fpeaking, and which, as far as thç 

•fnbjeft allowed, I hâve endeavoured to form into fouie fort of 

'fyftern. It remains, that I enter on the confideration çf thç 

ffloft diftinguiihed kinds of compofition both in profe and verfe, 

* and point out the principles of criticifrn relatîng to thern. This 
part of the work might eafily be drawn out tp a great length } 
trot I arn fenfible, that critical difcuflîpns, when they are pur- 
fued too far, becorne bpth triflîng and tedious/ I^fhall ftudy, 

* therefore, to avoid unneceffary prolixity ; and hope at the famç 
time, to orrrit npthing that is Tery rnatçriaï under the feveraj 
fieads. 

I fhall follow the famé method hère which I hâve ail along 
purfued, and without which, thefe Lectures could not be entitled 
to any attention ; that is, I (hall frèely deliver my own opinion 
on every futjeâ: ; regarding authority no farther, than as it 
appears to me founded on good fenfe and reafon. In former 
Leûures, as I hâve often quoted feveral of the ancient claflics 
for their beauties, fo I hâve alfo, fometimes, pcinted put their 
"defeûs. Hereafter, I fhail hâve occafipn to do the famé, when 
treating of their writings under more gênerai heads. It may 
be fit, therefore, that, before proceçding farther, I rnake fome 
obfervations on the comparative merit of the ancients and the 
modems : in order that wc may be able to afeertain rationally, 
upon what foundation that déférence refts, which has fo genef- 
iUy been paid to the ancients. Thefe obfervations are the 
noïç neceflàry,Ms tfcis fubjedt has given rife to no fmall con- 

troverfy 
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troverïy in the republic of letters ; and thcy may, with.pt"opri«- 

ty, bè made now, as they will îcrve to throw light on.fome 

things I hâve afterwards to deliver, concerning diflFefent kinds 

of compofition. <l '. 4 

ït is a remarkable phenomenon, and one which has often * 

. «mployôd the fpeculations of curious men, that wrïtersand ar- 

k tïfts, moft diftinguiflied for their parts andgerfius, hâve gêner» 

' ally appeared in confiderable numbers at a time. Some.ages 
kave been remarkably barren in them \ while, at otherperiods* 
toiture feems to hâve cxerted herfeif with a more than ordina- 

. ry effort, and to hâve poured them forth with \ profufe fertili- ' 
tyl' Variotfs reafons hâve been affigned for this. Some of 
the moral caûfes lie obvious ; fuch as favourable circumftances 
of gover noient and of mannâr$ : ; encouragement, from great 
nien ; émulation excited among the men of genius. But as / 

1 thefe hâve been thought inadéquate to the whole effeâ:, phyfic- 
al caufes hâve been alfo affigned ; and the Abbé du Bos, in his 

v reflétions on poetry and painting, has colleûed a great many . 
obfervations on the influence which the air, the climate, an<^ 
othçr fuch natùral caufes, may te fuppofed to hâve upôn genius» 
But whatever the caufes be, the fa£k is certain, that thefe hâve . 
been certain periods or âges of thé Wôrld much morç diftinguifh-» 
ed than others, for the extraordinary produ&ions of genius. 

X*earned men hâve marked ont four of tl\efe happy age9, . 
The firft is the Grecian âge, which commenced near the time 

" <tf the Peloponnefian war, and extended till the time of Alex* 
ander the Great ; within which period, we hâve Herodotùs, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, . Socrates, Plato, Ariftotle, Demoft- 
lienes, JEfchines, Lyfias, ïfocrates, Pindar, ^fchyîus, Eurip- 
ïdes, Sophocles, Ariftophanes, Menander, Anafcreon, Théo- 
eritus, Lyfippus, Apelles, Phidias., Praxiteles. The fécond, Ls 
the Roman âge, included nearly within the days of Juîius Cae- 
far and Auguftus ; affbrding us Catuîlus, Lucretius, Terence., ^ 
"Virgil, Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Phsedrus, Caefar, . 
Cicero* Liyy, Salhift, Varro, and Vitruvius. The third âge 
is, tbat of the reftoratjon of learning, undçr the Popes Julius II. 
and Léo X. ; when flouriflied Ariofto, Taflb, Sanna2arius, Vi- 
da, Machiavel, Guicciardini, Davila, Erafmus, Paul Joviué* 
Michael Angelo, Raphaël, Titian. The fourth, comprehend* 

.* the 
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., the agç of Louis the XIV. and Queen Anne, when flourjfhed 
in France, Corneille, Racinç, De Retz, Molière, Boileau, Fon- f + 

m taine, Baptifte Roufleau, Boffuet, Fenelon, Bburdaloue, Pafcal, 
Malebranche, Maffillon, Bruyère, Bayle, Fontenelle, Vertot ; . ^ ' - 
and in England, Drydcn, Pope, Addifon, Prior, Swift, JParnell, 
Arbuthnot, Congreve, Otway, Young, Rowe, Atterbury, 
1 Sliaftefbury> Bolingbroke, Tillotfon, Temple, Bpyle, Locke, 
Newton, Clark. 

When we fpeak comparatively of the ancients and the modj ' • 

.. erns, we generally mean by the ancients, fuch as lived in the * 

»-two firft of thefe periods, including alfo one or two who lived 
more early, as Homer in particular ; and by the modems, 
thofe who flourifhed in the two laft of thefe âges, including al- 
fo the emment writers down to our own times. Any corn*" 
parifon between thefp two claffes of writers, cannot be other 
than vague and loofe, as they comprehend fo many, and of fuch 
différent kinds and degrees of genius. But the comparifon is ^ 
generally made to turn by thofe who are fond of making it, 
upon two or three of the moft diftinguifhed in each clafs. 
, With much heat it was agitated in France, between Boileau 
and Mad. Dacier, on the one hand for the ancients, an£ Per- 
rault and La Motte, on the other, for the modems ; and it 
vras carried to extrêmes on both fides. To this day, among ^ 
men of tafte and letters, we find a leaning to one or other fide. 
A few refle£tions may throw light upon the fubjedt, and cn- 
able us to difeern upon what grounds we are to reft our judg- 
ment in this controverfy. 

If any one, at this day, in the eighteenth century, take upon 
him to decry the ancient claffics ; if he prétends to hâve dif- ^ 
covered that Homer and Virgil are poets of inconfiderable mer- 
it, and that Demofthenes and Cicero are not great orators, we 
may bpldly venture to tell fuch a man, that he is corne too late> 

- with his difeovery. The réputation of fuch writers is eftab- 
lifhed upon a foundation too fo!id, to be now (haken by any » 

arguments whatever •, for it is eftablifhed upon that almoft ^ 

univerfal tafte of mankind, proved and tried throughout 
the fucceffion of fo many âges. Imperfeûionà in their works 
hc may indeed «point out ; paffages that are faulty he may 
Ihcw \ for where is the burhan work that is perfeâ ? BuV • " •* 
if he attempts "to diferedit their works in gênerai, or to prove >r 

■ .' ^ '• . * *•''.' that' ' ^ 
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that the réputation which they bave gaincd is* on tfiè whole, 
unjuft, there is ail argument againft him, which is ©quai ta full 
demonftration. He muft be in the wrong ; for huraan nature 
is againft him. In matters of tafte, furh as pœtry and oratoryj 
to whom does the appeàl lie t where is the ftandard ?> and 
where the authority of the laft decifion i where is it to 
be looked for, but, as I formerly Ûiewed, in thofe feeiings 
and fentiments that are found, on the moft extenGve examina* . 
tion, to be the common fentiments and feeiings of men ? Thefc 
hâve been fully confulted on this head. The public, the un- 
prejudiced public, hâs been tried and appealed to formany cpa* 
turies, and throughout almoft ail civilized nations. It has pra* 
nounced its verdict ; it has given i.ts fanâion to thofe writcr* ; 
and from this tribunal there lies no farther appeal. , 

In matters of mère reafoning, the world may be long in an 
error - 9 and may be convinced of the error by ftronger reafon* 
îngs, when produced* Pofitions that dépend upon fcience, 
upon knowledge, and matters of fa£l, may be overturned ac- 
cording as fcience and knowledge are enlarged, and new matterS 
of fa£fc are brought to light. For this reafon, a fyftem of phi- 
lofophy receives no fufficient fan&ion from its àntiquity, or 
long currency. The world, as it grows older, may be juftly 
expeâed to become, if flot Svifer, at leaft more knowing ; and 
fuppofing it doubtful whether Ariftotie, or Newton, were the 
greater genius, jet Newton's philofophy may prevail over 
Ariftotle's by means of later difeoveries, to which Ariftotie was ? 
a ft ranger- But nothkig of this kind holds as to matters of 
tafte ; which dépend not on the progrefs of knowledge and 
fcience, but upon fentiment and feeling. It is in vain to think 
of undeceiving mankind, with refpeft to errors committed 
hère, as in philofophy. For the univerfal feelîng of mankind 
is the natural feeling ; and becaufe it is the natural, it is, for 
that reafon, the right feding. The réputation of the Iliad and 
the iEneid muft therefore ftand upon fure ground, becaufe it 
has ftood îo long 5 though that of the Ariftotelian or Platonic 
.philofophy, every one is at liberty to call in queftion. 

It is in vain alfo to allège, that the réputation of the ancient 
poets, and orators, is owing to authority, to pedantry, and to 
the préjudices of éducation, tranfmitted from âge to âge 

Thefc, 
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Thefe, 'it is true, afè the àuthôfs put ihto oûr hands at fchools 
and collèges, and by that mçâns we havcnow an early prepof- 
feffiôn in their favour ; but how came they to gain the poflef- 
fion of collèges and fchools ? Êlainly, by the high famé which 
l tnefe attthors had àmong their own coternpora/ies. For the 
Greek and Latin were not always dead languages. There wa» 
a time when Homér, and Virgil, and Horace, were viewed in 
the famé Hght as we how View Dryderc, Pope, and Addifon* 
It is hot to commenttftors and univerfîties, ' that the claffics 
are indebted for their famé. They became claffics and fchool- 
books, in confequence of the high admiration which was paid 
thetn by the beft judges in their own country and nation. A? 
early as the days ôf Jùvenàl/ who wrote under the reign o£ 
Domitian, we find Virgil and Horace be corne the ftandard 
books in the éducation of youtht 

Quôt ftabant pueri, cum tôtus decolor effet 

Flaccus, & haereret nigro fuligo Maroni. Sat. 7.* 

From this gênerai principlè, then, of the réputation of greafc 
ancient clafBcs being fo early, fo lafting, fo univerfal, among 
ail the moft polifhed nations, we may juftly and boldly infer 
that their réputation cartnot be wholly unjuft, but muft hâve à 
lolid foundatioii in the merit ôf their writings. 

Let us guard, however, againft a blind anâ implîcît vénéra- 
tion for the ancients in every thing* I hâve opened thô gênerai 
principlè, which rhjift go far. in înftitutihg a fair compariforx 
bctween them and the modems. Whatevéf fuperiority the 
ancients rnay hâve had in point of geriiùs, yet in ail arts, where 
the natural progrefs of knowledge has had room to produce 
any considérable eflèfls, the modems cannot but hâve fomè 
advantage* The world may, in certain refpefifs, be confidered 
as a perfori, who muft needs gain fomewhat by advancing 
in years. Its improvements hâve not, I confefs, been always 
in proportion to the Centuries that hâve pafied over it 5 for, 
during the courfe of fome âges, it has funîc as into a total 

« lethargy. 

, * " Then thôu art bound to ftnell, on cîther hand, 
'* As many ftinking Uthps, as fchoolboy3 ftand, 
" Whcn Horace could not rcad in his own fully'd book, 
u And Virgil's fkered page was ail bcfmcax'd with fmokCé** 

VoL.ÏÎ. U , 
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lethargy. Yet, when roufed frora that lethargy, it has gène* 
rally becn ablc to avail itfelf, moreor lefs, of former difcoveries» , 
At intervais, there arofe fome happy genius, who could both 
improve on what had gone before, and invent fomething new> t 
V* . With thé advantage of a proper ftock of materials, an inferior 
genius can make greater progrefs, than a much fuperior one, to 
whom thefe materials are wanting. 

Hence, in natural philofophy, aftroftomy, chymiftry, and 4 
other fciences that dépend on an extenfive knowledge and ob- 
fervation of faâs, modem philofophers haye an unqueftionable 
fuperiority over the ancient. I am inclined alfo to think, that 
in matters of pure reafoning, there is more precifion among 
jthe modems, than in fome infiances there was among the 
ancients ; owing perhaps to a more extenfive literary intercourfe, 
which has improved and (harpened the faculties of men. In £ 
fome ftudies too, that relate tô tafte and fine writing, which is 
our objeft, the progrefs of fociety muft, in equity, be admitted 
to hâve given us fome advantages. For inftance, in hiftory ; 
there is certainly more political knowledge in feveral European * 
nations at prefent, than there was in ancient Greece and Rome. 
We are better acquainted with the nature, of government, 
becaufe weJiave feen it under a greater variety of forms and 
révolutions. The world is more laid open than it was in for- 
. mer times ; commerce is greatly enlarged ; more countries are 
civilized ; pofts are every *where eftablifhed \ intercourfe is be- v 
corne more eafy \ and the knowledge of fafts, by confequence, 
more attainable. AU thefe are great advantages to hiftoriansj 
of which, in fome meafure, as I fliall afterward (hew, they hâve 
availed themfelves. In thç more complcx kinds of poetry, 
likewife, we may hâve gained fomewhat, perhaps, in point of 
regularity and accuracy. In dramatic performances, having the 
, . advantage of the ancient models, we may be allowed to hâve 
made fome improvements, in the variety of the charaâers, the 
« conduft of the plot, attentions to probability, and to decoruma. 

Thefe feem to me the chief points of fuperiority we can 
plead above the ancients. Neither do they extend as far at 
migbt be imagined at firft view. For ïf the ftrength of genius 
be on one fidc, it will go far, in works of tafte at leaft, to 
counterbalance ail the artificial improvements which can be 

made 
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made by greater knowledge and coireânefe* To rcturn to 
©ur comparifon of the âge of the world with thât ôf a man ; 
k may be faid, not altogethér without reafon, that if the ad- 
▼ancing âge of the world bring along with it more fcience and 
more refinement, there belong, however, to its earlier periods, 
more vigour, more fire, more enthufiafm of genius. Tnis ap- 
pears indeed to form the charaâeriftical différence between 
the ancient poets, orators, and hiftorians, compared with the 

v modem, Among the ancients, we find higher conceptions, 

~greater fimplicity, more original fancy. Among the modems, 
ïbmetimes more art and côrre£knefs, but feebler exertions of 

•,genius. But, though this be in gênerai a mark of diftin&ion 
between the ancients and moderne* yet, like ail gênerai obfer- 
vations, it muft be underftood with fome exceptions ; for in 
point of poetical fire and original genius, Mikon and Shake- 
fpeare are inferiorto no poets in any âge. 

It. is proper to obferte, that there were fome circumftances 
in ancient times, very favourable to thofe uncormnon efforts of 
genius whichwere thenexerted. Learning was a much more 
tare and fingular. attaînment ia the earlier âges, than it is at 
prefent. It was not to fchools and univerfities that the perforai 
applied, who fought to diftinguHh themfelyes. They had not 
this eafy recourfe. They travelled for their improvement into 
diftant countries, to Egypt, and to thé taft. They inquired 
j»|ter ail the monuments of karning there. They converfed 
.with priefts, philofophers, poets, with ail who had acquired 
any diftinguiihed famé. They returned to their ôwn eountry 
fuU of.the difcoveries which they had made, and fired by the 
new and uncommoa. objeÛa which they had feen. Theit 
Knowledge and improvements coft them more labour, raifcd ia 
them more en thuûafm, were. attended with higher rewards and 
honours, than in modem days». Fewer^had' the raeans and op* 
portunities of diftinguiïbû*g tbemfelvcs, than now i but fuch 
as did diftinguifli themfelves, were fure of acquiring that famé, 

- and even. vénération, which is, of ail other rewards* the great* 
eft incentive to genius». Herodotus read his hiftory to ait 
Greece aflçmhled at. the Olympia games* and was publickly 
crowned. In the Feloponncfian war, when the Athenian anny, 
was defeated in Sicily, and the prifoners were ordered to bc 
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put to death, fûch of them as couid* repeat any verfcs of Eto- 
rjpides were faved, from honour to that poet, whowas a citi- 
zen of Athens, Thefe were teflimonies of public regard, fai; 
bcyond what modem manner.s confer upon genius. 

In our times, good writing is confidered as an attainment^ 
©eitbçr fo, dif&cult* nor fo high and meritoriousv. 

Scribimu^ ipdoftl,. dôétiq|ie, Po^mata paflîm. c 

We write much more fttpinély* andat our eafe, than the an«€* 
cients. To excel, is become a much lefs. confîderable objeft» 
I-efs effort, lefc exertion is,required, becaufe we hâve many more 
affiftances than they.. Printing has rçndered all;books commun^* 
and eafy to be had; Education for any of the learned profefi- 
fions can bc carried on withoujt much trouble. Hence a medrk 

' ocrity of genius is fpread over alfc But to rife beyond- that, 
and to ovçrtop the crowd, is given to few. The multitude of; 
affiftatices which we bavé for ali kindi of compofition, in the, 
opinion of Sir William Temple, a very compétent judge, rather 
deprefles, than favours, the exertions of native genius. M .It is, 
,**very pofliMe," fays that ingenious author, in his efîày on the 
ancients and modems, **that men may lofe rather than gain by 

. *' thefe ; may leffen the force of thek own genius, by forming, 
€f it upon that ©f others ; may hâve lefs knowledge of theiic 
€( own, for contenting themfelves wirh that ef thofe beforè 
€i them- So a man that onl y Mandates, lhall neyei be a poefc£ , 
€t fo people.thatftruft to ©there* charity, rather than thçir own~ 
c induftry, willbe always poor. Who can tell," be adds* 
€ * whether karning may not^even weaken invention, in a maa 
* ( that fcas great advantages from liature ? Whethe* the weight 
€i and number of fo many other men's tboughts and notions, 
*' may nofc fupprefs his own 5 as heaping on wood fometimea 
€t fupprefiès a little fpark, that would other wife hâve growt* 
** into a flame ? The ftrength of mind, as well as of body* 
*' grows more from the warmth of exercife, than of clothes j 
lt nay, too much of this foreîgn heat, rather makes men faint> 
u and their çonftitutions weaker than they would be withou* 
î'them." 

From 

* « Now every dd^rate blofkbead dares to wrîte 2 
? Vçrfe is the trade of ctery living *ighL" Francu, 
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From whatever caufe it happens, fo it is, that among fome 
of the ancient writers, we muft look for the higheft models irt 
tnoft of the kinds of élégant composition. For accurate think- 
ing and cnlarged ideas, in feveral parts of philefophy, to the 4 
modems we ought cliiefly to hâve recourfe. Of correâ and 
finiflied writing in fome works of tafte, they may afFord ufeful 
patterns; but for ail that belongs to original genius, ta 
fpirited, mafterly, and high exécution, our beft and moft hap- 

{iy ideas are, generally fpeakmg, drawn from the ancients.' 
n epic poetry, for mftance, Homer and Virgil, to this day* 
ftand not wkhin raany degrees of any rival. Orators, /uch 
as Cicero and Demofthenes, we hâve none. In hiftory, not* 
withftanding fome defeéts, whkh I an» afterwards to mention . 
in the ancrent hiftorical plans, it may bc fafely afferted, that 
we hâve jxo fuch hiftorical narration, fo élégant, fo pifturefque, * 
fo animated, and intereftmg as that of Merodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Livy, Tacitiis, and SaHuft. Although the condufl: 
of the draina may be admhted to hâve recervçd fome iniprove-i 
ments, yet for poetrjrançl jfentiment we hâve nothing to equal 
Sophocles and Euripides ; nor t any dialogue in comedy, that > 
çomes up to the correffc, graceful, and «tegant fimplicity of 
Terénce. We hâve no fuch love élégies as thofe of Tibullus ;». 
»o fuch paftorals as fome of Theocritus's t and for lyric poetry, 
Horace ftands quite unrhralled. The name of Horace cannot 
fce mentioned without a partfeiilar encomium. That ," Cu- 
ïiofa Félicitas/ 4 whkh Pet-ronius has remarked in his expreflîon ; 
the fweetnefs, ekgance, and fpirk of many of his odes, the 
thorough kncwledge of the world, the excellent fentiments, 
and natural èafy manner which diftinguifh his fatires and epif- 
Iles, ail contribute to render him one of thofe very few authors 
whom one never tires of reading j and from whom % alonr, 
were every bther monument deftroyed, we {hould be led to 
form a every high idea of the tafte and genius of the Auguf- 
tan âge. . *' 

To ail fuch then, a& wifh to form thehr tafte, and nourïfh 
their genius, let me warmly recommend the affiduous ftudy of 
the ancient claffics> both Greek and Roman. 

Noéiurnâ verfate man^, verfate diurnâ.*. v 

' ' , Without . 

them t>y day, açd ftudy them by mçht." Fkancjs.» 
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Wkhout à confîderable acquaintance with them* no mau* 
can be reckoned a politc fcholar ; and he will want manj^ 
«ffiftances fer wrking and fpeaking. wcll, which thé knowledge? 
cf fuch authors wduld afibrd hinj. Âny ooe ha* great reafoa 
to fufpeft hiaowa tafte» who reeewes Httle or no pleafure- 
from the pcrufal of wrkings* which fo many âges and nation». 
Èave confented in holding up as obje£U of admiration» And< 
1 am perfuaded, it will be found, that in proportion, as the an* 
cients are generaiiy ftudied and admired, or. are unknowa andk 
difrcgarded in any country, good tafte and good compofition. 
will flourifh, or décline. They are coromonly none- but the- 
ignorant or fuperficial, who undervalue them. 

At the famé tiiae, a juft and'high regard for the prime 'wrï* ; 
ters of antiquity is to be always diftinguifeed, from>that con-* 
r tempt of every thing that is modem, and. that blind vénération* 
for ail that has been written in Greek or Latin* which bélongs? 
enly to pédants. Among the Greek and Roman 'authors, fome 
afiuredly deferve rouch higher regard thaaothers ; nay, fome 
are of no great value* Even the beft of them lié dgen occafion- 
ally to juft cenfure ;. for to no> human performance it. is. giv«- 
en, to be abfolutely perfeft. we may* we ought. therefore 
to read them with a diftinguithing eye, fo. as to propofe 
for imitation their beauties only ; audit is perfe&ly confident 
with juft and candid crîticifm, to find fault with parts, while, 
st the famé time, it admires the whole. 

After thefe refle&ions on the ancien ts and modems, I pro- 
ceed to a critkal eiaminatîon of the moft diftinguiCbed kinds? 
of composition, and the charaûers of thofe writers who hâve, 
excelkd in them, whether modem or anciens 

• The moft gênerai divifion of the diflèrent kinds of composi- 
tion îs, jnto thofe written in profe, and thofe written in verfe ^ 
which cerfainly require te be feparately confiderçd, hecaufe» 
fubjeâ to feparate laws. I begin, as is moft natural, with. 
wrhings in profe. Of orations, or public difeourfes of ail* 
kinds, I havef already treated fully. The remakiing fpecies of 
profe compofitions, which affurae any fuch regular forrn, aa* 
to fall under the cognizànce of. critiçi&a, fcem to be chiefly. 
thefe : hiûorical writing, phUofophical writing, epiftolary- 
writing, and fiûitious hiftory. Hiftortcal compofition (hatt* 
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^e firft confidered ; and, as it is an objeâ of dignxty, I pur* 
|>ofe to treat of it at fome iength. 

As it is the office of an orator to perfuade, it is that of ait 
Viftorian to record truth for the inftruâion of mankind* 
This is the proper objefit and end of hiftory, from which may 
be deduced many of the laws relating to it j and if this objefifc 
\rere always kept in view, it would prevent many of the. 
«rrors into which perfohs are apt to fall, concerning this 
fpecïcs of corapofition. As the primary end of hiflory is to 
record tf uth, impartiality, fidelity, and accuracy, are the fui*- 
d3 mental qualifies of an hiftorian. He muft neither be a pani 
egpâft, nor a fatirift. He muft not enter into faûion, not 
"V'-jive feope to affe&ion : but, coritempiating paft events and 
charaâers with a cobl and difpaffionate eye, muft prefent to his 
readers a faithful copy of human nature. 

At the famé time, it is not every record of fafts,' however 
truc, that is entitled to the name of hiftory ; but fuch a record 
«s enables us to appîy the tranfa&ions of former âges for oiif 
owb tnftruâion. The fa£ts ought to be momentous and im- 
portant ; icprefcnted in connexion with their caufes ; traced 
to their efFeâs ; and unfo^îed in clear and diftinâ order. 
For wifdom is the great end of hiftory. It is defigned to fupply 
the want of expérience. Thoûgh it enforce not its inftruo- 
tions with the famé authority, yet it furnifhes us with a greater 
?ariety of inftruftions, than it is poffible for. expérience to a£ 
ford, in the courfe of the longeft life. Jts objedt is to enlarge 
our views of the human chara&er, and t6 give full exercife to 
our judgment on humap affairs. It muft not therefore be a taie, 
cakulated to pleafe only, and addrefled to the fancy. Gravity 
and dignity are effential chara&eriftics of hiftory j no iignt 
ornaments are to be employed, no flippancy of ftyle, no quaint- 
4 nefs of wit. But thé writer muft fuftain the chara&er of a 
L l .wife man, writing for the inftru&ion of pofterity 5 one who 
" ' has ftudied to inform himfelf well, who has pondered his fub- 
$ jeô with care, and addrefles himfelf to our judgment, ra'th* 
«r than to our imagination. Not that this is inconfiftent with 
omamented and fpirited narration. .Hiftory admits of much. . 
high ornament and élégance ; but the ornaments muft be al- 

ways 
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yays cônfifterit wïth dignity ; they fhould not appear tô bè 
Cought after ; bût 'to rife naturally from a mind animated by* 
tiie events whicft it records. ^ 

Hiftorical compofition is undérftood to compfeherid undeif 
It, annals* memoirs, live$. But thefe are its inferior fubordi- 
ûatè fpecies j on which I (hall hereafter make forne refle&ïons/ 
when I (hall havc firft confidercd what bclongs to a regular 

. and*legitimatë worlç of hiftory. Sùch a work is chiefly of twd' 
kipds> erther the entire hiftory of fomc ftate or kingdom througlf 
its différent révolutions, fuch as Livy's Roman Hiftory j or 
fche hiftory ôf fome one gréât ement, or fome portion \>r perÏQcf 
bf tirae which may be confidered as making a whole by itfçjf ; 
fuch as, Thucydides's Hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, Da- • 
vitè*s Hiftory of the civil wars of France, or Claremdon's àt 
thofe of England* "* ' • 

►. • In the condu& and management ôf hïs fùbje£fc, the firft aN 

. téntion requifite in an hiftorian, is to give it as much unity 
as poffible ; thàt is, his hiftory fhould not confîft of feparatet 
unconneâed part9 merely, but fhould be bound together bf • 
fome corinefting pîinciple, which {hall make the impreffion on 
the mind of fomething that is one> whole and entire. It is incon^ 
çéivable how great effeft: this, when happily executéd, has up-a 
on à reader, and it is furprifing that fome àble writers of hiftory 

*havc not attended to it more^ Whether pleafureor inftruftion 
be the end fought by the ftudy of hiftory, either of them is 
cnjoyed to much greater advantage, when the mind has always- 
before it the prôgrefs of fome one great plan or fyftem of 
aâiôns ; when there is fome point br centre, to which we 
can refer the various fafts related by the rïiftorian* 

In gênerai hiftories, which record the affairs of a Whole nàriorâ 
orempire throughout feveralages, this unity, I confôfs, mtift be 

■more imperfeâ. Yét even there, fomcdegree of it can bc » 
pifefcrved by a flcîîful writer. For though the whole, taken to- 

. getherj be very complex, yet the great conftituent parts of itj * 
fàrm fo many fubordinate wholes, when taken by themfelves ; 
each .of which can be treated both as complète within itfelO 
and as conncâed with whatgoes before and follows. . In thé * 
hiftory of a monarchy, for iaftance* every reign fhould hava ' 
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jt& owa tonity ; a beginhinjg, a middle, and an endto thefyftern 
of affairs ; while, at the famé time, Ave are taught to difcem 
howthat fyftem'of affairs ,rofe from the pfeceding, and how 
it'is iilfertcd into what follows after. We fliôuld be able to 
trace ^all the fecret links of the chdn> which binds togethèr 
temote, and feemingly unconne&ed events. In fome kingdoma 
of Europe, it was the plan of many fucceeding princes to re- 
duce the power of their nobles; and during feveràl reigns* 
moft of the leading aâions had a référence to this end. {n 
ether Hâtes, l the rifing powerof the commons, infltrênced for 
atrack of time the courfe and connexion of public affairs» 
Among the Romans, J the leading principle was a graduai exten- 
£on of conqueft, and the attainmerit of univerfal empire. The 
Continuai increafe of their powet, advàncing towards this end 
irom fmall beginnings, and by a fort <of regular progreffive 
flan, furnrflied to Livy aliàppy.fubjeâ for hiftorical unity, ia* 
the midft of a great varréty of tranfa&ibfrs* 

Of ail the ancient gênerai hiftorians, the fcne who had the 
. moft exacVidea of this quality of hiftorical composition, thoùgh»* 
in other refpe&s, ftot an élégant writet, is Polybhis. Thia 
appear» frorn the account he gives of his own plan iti the be- 
ginning of his third book ; dbferving that the fubjeâ of rçhich 
hehad undertaken to write, is, throughout the whole of it, one 
aâkm, one great fpeftacle j how, and by what caufes, ail the 
parts of the habitable worid became rubjeâ to the Roman 
Empire. % w This a&ion," fays he, w ïs diftinft in its beginnings 
€i dctermined in it§ duratîon, and dear in its final accomplifh- 
Hl ment ; therefore, I think it of ufe, to give a gênerai view 
€( beforehand, àf the chief conftituent parts which make up 
<( this whole." In another place, he congratulâtes himfelf on, 
his gpofl fortune, in having a fubjeÛ for hiftory, which allow- 
«d fuch variecy of parts to be uhited under one view j remark- 
ïng, that before this period, the affairs of the wûrld were.fcat- 
tered, and without connexion ; whereas, in the times of which 
lie writes, ail the great tranfaûions of the world tended and 
verged to one point, and were capable of being confidered as 
•parts of one fyftem. Whereuporr, he adds feveral very. ju- 
«Scions obfervations, coRcerning.tfcç ufcftdnefs of writing^iiftory 
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upon fuch a compreteniive, ànd conneûed plan ; compar- 
ing the imperfeft dçgree of knowledge, which is afforded 
by particular fa£ls without gênerai views, to thc imperfe£k 
idea which one would entertain of an animal, who had beheld 
its fcparate parts oniy, without having evcr fccn its entire 
form and ftruflure.* 

Such as write the hrftory of fome particular great tranfao 
tionh * s confine themfelves to one «ra, or one potfion of thc. 
hiftory of a nation, hâve fo great advantages for preferving hif* 
toHcal unity, that they are inexcufable if thèy fail in it. 
Salluft's Hiftories of the Catilinarian and Jugurthïne wars» 
Xenpphon's Cyropœdia, and his Retreat of the ïen Thoufand* 
are inftances of particular hiftories, where the unity of hiftor- 
içal obje£l is perfe£Hy well maintained. Thucydides, other- 
wife a writer of great ftrength and dignity, has failed triuch, 
in this article* in his hiftory of 'the Peloponnefian war. No 
one great objeâ is properly purfued, and kept in view 5 but 
his narration is eut down into fmall pièces ; his hiftory is di- 
arided by fummers and winters ; and we are every now and then 
leaving tranfaûions unfiniftied, and are hurried from place to 
place, ftora Athens to Sicily, from thence to Peloponnefus, ta 
Corcyra, to Mitylene, that we may be told of what is going on 
in ail thefe places* We hâve a great many disjointed parts an4 
feattered limbs, which with difficulty we colleâ into one body ; 
ayid, through thi% faulty diftribution and management of his 
fubjeft, thfct judicious hiftorian becomes more tîrefome, and 
lefs agreeable than he would otherwife be. For thefe reafons 

he 

. * KxQotot fùv yctç s/woiyt So%wa-n h xtxsto'fiùvoi <T/« rnç xxrx fttçoç )çopiç fjurfiaç 
9V*&\*<r%xi rx exct, TagxTrA^rtov ri «rewr^av, aç xv ti twoB tfju^v^st xxu kxXov <rvj*xr*ç 
yryworoç- fttppt/juva rx fjizçn Bi&f/.evoi, vofJÇouv Îkxiuç olutqxtxi ylntrfku rnç mçyuaç 
&VT9V ' tv {«ou mu xoXAovjjj-. h yàf nç àvrlvxc fixkx evvBiiç xxi rtksm ccvQtç 
itrtçycurccpuwç tw J5w» ry rt tftt St rn rnç tyXK w*f***ut Kxrtirx moût txfwvti 
rotç xvroiç iKUvoiç, rx^euç av oïjxxt xâvraç avrovç o/&o\oki<nn iio ri xxi klxi xoKvrtç 
rnç xXnBuxç àTSXuTovro irçoaBiv xou xafcurxwrtw rotç omgoTlovtrn wrxv. fvvoixv pdv 
yàç Aa&n» Xfto /uuptç ruv cAav fuvxtyr. Ixiçti/xw Si xxi yva/tonr ctrpy.n s^in àiwarvr. 
li» xxvroJk figxxM* wjMrtw.ytpfificbikttrQoBr rm vjxrx /Jgoç ïroplxv* rçoç nfv *r«w oKuv 
Iprugixv nuxt mrn. «jc fJit myt rhi xxocytuv xgoç âfxxwxa trv/mrxoiiïç xai xxgxOUmr* 
tri? Sfitotoripoç xm Siccçoçâç ftnaç m nç IpMiro îi fwnQu» nxTornuauçt xf*x k«î 

TF'XpCIfÙY MCI TOV TtfXWT, (X Ttfî fo?*Ç *ÇC&tY* P0LT8 % HiftOf. Pr<ID« 
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ht is feyerely cenfured by onc of thc beft critics of antiquity, 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaftis.* 

The hiftorian muft not indeed negfe& chronological order» 
with a view to render his narration agreeable. He muft give 
a diftin£t account of thc dates, and of the coïncidence of fa£is. 
$u£ he is not under the neceffity of breaking off arways in the 
Siiddle of tranfa&ions, in order to inform us of what was hap- 
pening elfewhere at the famé time. He dîfcovers no art, if he 
cannot fora* fome connexion among the affairs which he re- 
lates, fb as to introduce them in a proper train» He will foon 
tiré the reader, i£ he goes on recouding, in fhicl chronological 
order, a multitude of feparate ttanfa&ions, conneûcd by noth- 
ing elfe, but their happening at the famé time.. 

ïhough the hiftory of Herodotus be of greater compafs than 
that of Thucydrdes, and comprehends- a much greater number 
of diffimilar parts, he has been more fortunate in joining them 
together; and digefting them into order. Hence heisamore 
pleaGng writer, and gives a ftronger impreiïion of his fubjeft ; 
though in. judgment and accuracy s much inferior to Thucyd- 

ides. • 

* The ccnfurc whîch frionyitus gaffes upon Thucydidcs, is« in fcvetal arti- 
cles, carried too far. »He blâmes him for thc clioice of his fubjcdt, as not fuf? 
ficîcntly fplendid and agrccable, and ai abounding too much in crimes and 
mdancholy events, on which he obfervcs that Thucydidcs loves to dwell. 
Ue.is partial to Herodotus, whom, both for the choice and<he jçmduét of his 
fubjeâ, he prefers to the other hiftorian. U is true, that th$ fubjfgt of Thu- 
cydidcs wants the gafety an cl fplendour of that of Herodotus ; but it is not 
déficient in dignity. The Peloponnefian war was the conteft between two 
great rival powers, the Athcaian and Lacedemonian ftates, for the empire of 
Greece. Herodotus loves to dwell on profperous incidents, and retains fome- 
what of the amuiing manner of the ancient poetical hiftorians, but Herodotus 
wrotetothe imagination. Thucydidcs writes to the underftanding. He was • 
a grave reflecting man, well acquainted with human life ; and the mclancholy 
çvents and cataftrophes which he records, are otten both the moft'interefting 
narts of hiftory, and thc moft improving to thc heart. 

The critic's obfcrvations on. the faulty diftribution which Thucydide* make» 
of his fubjeéfc are better founded, andhis préférence of Herodotus, in jhis re- 
fpect, is not unjuft. — ©wxv<T<<J»r fjuv toiç ^govoiç cîxoXutfov, 'Hçofoloç <T« rau; xtpioSatç 
t Xfuy/uMTOiv, yiynrai .QvxvStSnç ucLoupvç xai «SW,TapaxoX*6>iTOf . ttoXKuv yap xartt tj- 
iano &poç xat ^ti/xuvcc yiyvopuvuv tv Siaçofixtç tcttciç* r>^un\itÇTXç xporaç xpafytç 
xotTaXrxv^'iTipw oarrirou rm xara to avroStpoç xoct^tiju^vx yiyvo/u.tvav. xsKavofjcBBec 
in HaOartp fM0f» *** fvavjotoç t«c. fnkvfittvoir xaçaxowbifjui*^ "SvfAfkfimiKi &vxvSt$n fuct* 
vmfîio-n kttfejvli *o\\cu7roiwcu pupn to iv «ro/uct. -HpoSoru St t*ç xokkaç xxt wlrv uoxvittf 

> wfcôw/î" irgKiXBfitvatfo'vftfavoVftv eofix irtromtocti.— Witlr regard to ftyle, Dionyfius 
gives Thucydides the. jufTpraife of energy and brevity ; but cenfurcs Mm, on fc 
many oc calions, not withoat gxafon, for* hardi and obfcure expreflioû, de*. 

* ficient in fmoothnefs and cafc N . 
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îdes.. Wîth digreflions. and epifodes he àbounds.j but whti* 
thcfe bâte any connexion, with thc main fubjeft, and are inr 
ferted profeffedly as epifodes, the unity of the wholc islefs vio- 
lâtes by, thero, tban by a brpkçn and fcattered narration .ofth« 
principal ftory; Among thc modems, the Prefident Thuanu* 
lias, by attemptipg to rnake tbe hiftory of. his. own times too 
iiniverfaU fallgn into the famé error, of lçading the reader witk 
a great variety of nnconneâed fa&s, gping on together in dif r 
ferent parts of. the wqrld : an hiftprîan otherwîfe. of great.probr 
ïty, candour, and, excellent underftanding ; but through thi%> 
vant of unity, moretçdipus, an4 kfSjintçrpfti^ than he^o^lt 
otbCTwïfe. baye been» . 
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XxFTER makxng fome obfervatïons on the controran. 
if which has been often carried on concerning the compara- 
tive merit of the ancients and the modems, I enteTed, in the à 
laft LeÔute, qn t£e confideration of hiftorical writing. The 
gênerai idea of hiftory »> a record of truth for the inftruQion 
qf mankind. Hence arife the primary qualities required in a 
goodhiflorian, impartialityjfideiity, gravity,anddignity. What 
i principally confidered, was the unity which belongs to this 
fort of çompofition ;, the; nature çf which 1 hâve endeavoured 
^oexplain. 

I proceeé next to obferve, tfcat ni ordet to fulfil the end of 
hiftory, the Author muft ftudy to, trace to their fprings the 
aâions and events which he records. Twp things are efpecial- 
ly neceffary for bis dçing this feccçfsfully ; a thorough ac- 
quaintance with human nature, and political knowledge, or 
acquaintance wifh govermxtent. The former îs neceffary to 
account for the conduâ of individuals, and to give juft views 
of their charaâer $ the latter, to account for the révolutions of 
government, and the opération of political caufes on public af- 
faire» ?oth muft conçur, in order to fbrm a completely inftruc- 
, tive hiftorian. 

With regard to the latter article, political knowledge, the 
ancient wriiers wanted fome advantages which the modems en- 
joy ;, from whom, upon that account^ we hâve a titleto expe£fc 
more accurate and precife information. The world, as I for- 
merly hinted, was more fhut up in'ancient times, than it is now; 
Àere was then kfs communication among neighbouring liâtes, 
and by confequence, lefs knowledge of one another's afFairs } 
$© interçourfe by eftablifhed pofts, ox; by ambaffadors refident 

1 at 
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*. a* diftant courte The. knowfedgc, and rnaterials of the an- 
iment hiftorians;, were thereby more limited and.circumfcribed ^ 
*nd it is to bc obferved; too* that thcy wrote, for their owi*; 
^ountrymcn ©aly ; they. had.no idca of writing for the inftruc- 
tion of fpreigiuei^, whom they defpifed, or of .the world iru 
gênerai;, and hence^they- are lefs- attentive îq cpnvey ail that. 
.fcnowtedge with regard to domeftic îjolicy, which we, indiftant. 
Unies, would defire ta hâve learoed f rom them. Ptrhaps, alfo^ 
though in anciejit, ages.men were abunda^tly animated with 
tjie love ofliberty, yet the full extent of the influence of goy-- 
cniment* and- of political caufes, wa$- notthen fo thoroughly 
^rutinizëd, as k has beçn ift modem' times £ when a Jonger ex- 
périence of ail the différent modes*of gevernntent, ha^rendered: 

* mert more enlighteacd and intelligent* witR refpe&cto publia 
affaire* 

To.thefe reafons ït i&owing, that though the ancîènt hifc 
tprians {et before us the particular fa£U which they relate, ir*- 
avery diftinft and beautif ul mànner, yet fometimes they do% 
sot give us a clear view of ait the political caufes, which affecfc- 
ed the fituation of affairs of which they treat. From the Greefcl 
hiftorians, we are able to fora* but an imperfecinotiort, of the- 
firength, the wealth, and the revenues of the différent Grecianu 
ftates v of the caufes of feveral of thofe révolutions that happen-. 
ed in their government ; or of their feparate connexions aiwfc; 
interfering interefls. In wrking the hiftory of the Romans». 
Livy had furely the moft ample field for difplaying politicaU ~ 
knowledge coneerning the rife of their greatnefs, and the ad* 
vantages or. defeâs of their government. Yelthe inftruâiont- 
"in thefe important articles, which he affords, is not confidera-w" 
ble. An élégant writer he is, and a beautiful relater-, of fa6ts r ^ 
'%{ ever there was one ; but by no means diftinguifhed.for pro- , 
foundnefs or pénétration* Salluft,. when writing the hiftorp 
of a confpirâcy againft the government, which ought to hâve 
been altogether a political hiitory, lias evidently attended more ? 
to the élégance o£>*narration, and the painting of charaâers, 
than to the unfolding of fecret caufes and fprings. Inftead of * 
that complète information, which we would naturally hâve ex- . 
pe&ed from him of the date of. parties in Rome, and of that î 
particular conjunâuxe of affairs, which enabled,fo defperate a, 
profiigate as Catiline to become fo formidable to government^ 

he 
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he bas given us littlc nfore than a gênerai declamatory account 34 
x>£ the luxury and corruption of manncrs in that âge, compare! 
with the fimplicity of former times. 

I by no means, however, raean to cenfure ail the ancient 
Uftorians as defeâive in political information. No hiftorians 
can be rnore inftrudiive than Thucydides, Polybius,and Tackus* 
Thucydidesis grave, intelligent, and judicious; always attentive 
to give very exaâ information concerning every opération which 
fe relafes j and to fhew the advantages or difadvantages of ev- 
ery flan that was propofed, and every meafure that was pur- 4 
fued. Polybius excels in comprehenfivc political views, in * 
pénétration into great fyftems, and in his profound and dif- 
*ra& knowledge of ail miîitary affaire. Tacitus is eminent for 
his knowledge of the human heart ; is fentimental and refinei 
in a high degree ; conveys much inftru£Hon with refpeâ t© * 
political matters, but more with refpeft to human nature. 

But when we deraaad from the hiftorian profound and in* 
ftruftive views of his fubjeâ:, it is not meant that he fhould 
be frequently interrupting the courfe of his hiftory, with his 
,©wn reflétions and fpeculations. He fhould give us aîl the 
information that is neceffary for our fully underftanding the 
affairs which he records. He (hould make us acquaintedwith 
the politica^ constitution, the force, the revenues, the internai* 
fcftate of the country of which he writes •, and with its interefts * 
• and connexions in refpeft of neîghbouring * countries. ^ He 
{hould place us, as on an elevated dation, whence we may 
hâve an extenfive profpeâ of ail the caufes thàt co-operate in 
bringing forward the events which are related. But * having '„ 
put into our hands ail the propeî materials for judgment, he < 

(hould not be too prodigai of his own opinions and reafûn~ 
ings. When an hiftorian is much given to diflertation, and 
is ready to philofophife and fpeculate on ail that he records., 
a fufpicion naturâlly arifes, that he will be In hazard of adapt- 
ing his narrative of fa£ts to favour fome fyflem which he has 
fôrmed to himfelf. It is rather by fair^and judicious narration 
that hiftory {hould inftrudl us, than by delivering inftru£tioa * 
in an avowèd and direâ manner. On fome occafîons, when 
4oubtful points require to be fcrutinized, or when fome great 
«vent is in agitation, concerning the caufes or circumftances 
of which maakiud hâve been much divided, the narrative may 

* * be 
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^te allowed to ftand ftift for a little ; the hiftorian may appear, 
« and maywith prô'jpriety enter into fome weighty difcnŒom 
^ But he muft take care nôt to cloy fais Traders whh fuch dx£ 
euflïons> by repeattng thera too often. 

When obfervations are to be made confcernihg human nature 
în gênerai, or the peculiarities of certain charaâers, if the hif- 
torian can artfully incôrporate fuch obfervations with his nar- 
rative, they will hâve a bettêr effe& than when they are de- 
Kvçred as formai detached refleéHonfc. For inftance ; in the 
. life of Agricdla, Tâcitus, fpeaking of Domitian's treatment of 

« Agricola, malces this obfervation : <c Proprium humant ingenit 

**' eft, t>difie quem keferis." *» The obfervation is juft and wcft 
applîed ; but the form in which it ftands, is abftract and phi*- 
lofophical. A thought of the famé kind has a finer effWfc 
«tfewhere in the famé hiftorian, when fpeaking of the jeal* 
oufies which Germanie us knew to be entertained againft hint 
fcy Livia andTiberius : " Anxius," faid he, " occultis in fe pa- 
•*' trui avaeque odiis, <juorum caufe acriorès quia iniquae/'f' 
Hère a profound moral obfervation is made ; but it i$ made» 
•without.appearing to make it in form ; it is introduced as si 
part of the narration, in afligning a reafon for the anxiety of 
Oermanicus. We hâve another inftance of the famé kind, iit 
the account which he gives of a mutiny raifed agaînft Rufus» 
who was a t€ Pr«fe&us Caftrorum>" on account of the fevere 
labour which he impofed on the foldiers. " Quippe Rufus» 
*' diu manipularis, dein centurio, mox caftris pradFeâus, antî- 
cr quam duramque militiam revocabat, vêtus operis & laboris > 
u & eoimmitior quia toleraverat."^ There was room for 
é # turning this. into a gênerai obfervation, that they who havfc 
v faeen educated and hardened in toils, are commonly found to be 
the moft fevere in requiring the like toils from others. But the 
znanner in whiqh Tacitus introduces this fentiment, as a ftroke 
in the chara&er of Rufus, gives it much more life and fpirit» 

* This 
• a ït belongs to human nature, to hâte the man whom you hâve injured.** 

* f *• Uncafy in his mind, on account of the concealed hatred entertained 

* againft him by. his uncle and grandmûthcr, which vas the more bit ter. 

* hecaufe the caufe of it was unjuft." 

$ " For Rufus, who had been long a commoû foldier, afterwards a centu- 
** xion, and at lcngth a gênerai officer, reftored the fevere military difciplîne of * 
** ancien t cimes» Grown eld amidft toils and labours, lie was more rigid tn 

* ànpolzng them, becaufe he had been aceuftomed to bear them»'* 
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ÏHs hiftorian Ha& a pàrticùlar talent of intermixihg, after this 
manner, with the courfcof his narrative, many ftriking fenti* 
ments and ufef ul obfervations. 

Let us next proceed to. çpnfider the prbpér qualities of hi£ 
torical narration. * It isobvious, that on the manner of narra- 
tion much mi^ft dépend, as the firft notion of hiftoryis the récital* 
of paft fa£b ; andhow much one mode of récital may be préfér- 
able to another we fhall foon bè convinced, by thiriking of the 
différent effefts, which the famé ftory, whentold by two différ- 
ent perfons, is foûnd to produce. 

The firft virtue of hiftorical narration, is ciearnefs, ordér> 
and due connexion, To attaih this, the hiftorian muft be com- 
pletely maftér of his fubjeft ; hé muft fee thé whole as at one 
view; and cbmprehend the chain and dependencé of ail i-ts parts, 
that he may introduce évery thing in its proper place ; that he 
may lead us fmoothly along the track of affairs which are re- 
corded, and may~always gtve us the fatisfaâion of feeing how 
one event arifes out of another. Without this, there can be 
neither pleafure nor inftruâion, in reading hiftory. Much foc 
this end will dépend on the obfervance of that unity in the gên- 
erai plan and conduft, which, in the preceding Ledture, I ree- 
ommended. Much tôo will dépend on the proper manage- 
ment of tranfitions, which fôrms one of the chief ornaments o£ 
this kind of writing, and is one of the moft difficult in exécu- 
tion. Nothing tries an hiftorian's àbilities more, than fo to lay 
his train beforehand, as to make us pafs naturally and agreca- 
Uj from one part of his fubjeâ to another ; to employ no> 
clumfy and awlcward junâures; and to contrive ways and 
means of fo* ming fome union among tranfaûions, which feem 
to be moft widely feparated from one another. 

In the iiext place, as hiftory is a very dignified fpecies o£ 
tompofition, gravity muft always be maintained in the narra- 
tion. There muft be no rneannefs nor vulgarity in the ftyle ï 
fto quaint nor colloquial phrafes ; no affe£tation of pertnefs» 
orôf wit., The fmart, or the fneering manner of telling a 
iory^ is inconSftent with the hiftorical chara&er. I do not 
ay, that an hiftorian is never to let himfelf 3pwn. He may 
metimes do it with propriety, in order to diverfify the ftrain 
"lis narration, which, if it be perfe&ly uniform, is apt to 
orne tirefome. But he (hould_bc jcareful never to defcencl 
Vol. II, X too 
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too far * and on occafiôns where a light or ludicrous anecdote 
is proper to bc recorded, it is generaîly bctter to throw it into 
a note, than to hazard becoming tdq.fâmiliar, by introducing 
It into the body ofthe wotk. 

But an hiftorian may poffefs. thcfe qualitie% of being pèrfpio 
nous, diftinft, and grave, and may notwithftanding be a dull 
writerj in which café, we fhall reap little benefit from hi9 lai 
bours ; or, moft probably, wè (hall foon give ovcr to read hini 
at ail. He muft therefore ftudy to render his narration inter* 
efting 5 which is the quality that chiefly diftinguifties a writeï 
of genius and éloquence. 

Two things are efpecially conducive to this ; the firft is, a> 
juft médium in the conduél of narration, between a rapid or 
crowded récital of faâs* and a prolix détail. The former 
embarrafies, and the latter tires us. An hiftorian that would 
întereft us, muft knôw when to be concife, and where he 
ought to enlarge ; paffing concifely over flight and ùnimportant 
events, but dWelling on fuch as are ftriking and confiderable 
In their nature, of pregnant with confequences j preparinj 
beforehand our attention to them, and bringing them for 
into the moft full and confpicuotis light. The next thing hê 
muft attend to, is a proper feleûion of the circumftances be- 
ïongîng to thofe events, which he choofes to relate fully. 
General faôs make a flight imprefTion on the mind. It b bf 
ineans of circumftances and. particùlars properly chofen, that . 
a narration becomes interéfling and affefting to the reader. 
.Thefe give life, body, and colouring to the récital of fa£ts, 
and enable us to behold them as prefent, and pafflng beforé 
our eyes. It is thte employment of circumftances, in narra* 
tion, that is properly termed hiftorical painting. 

In ail thefe virtues of narration, particûlarty in this laft of 
piôurefque defcriptîve narration, feveral of the ancient htfto- 
riaus eminently excel. Hence, the pjeafure that is fourid in 
reading Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Salluft, and . 
Tacitus. They are ail confpicuou$ for the art of narration. 
Herodotus is, at ail times, an agreeable wrïter, and relates ev- 
ery thing with that naïveté and fimplicity of manner, which 
never fails to intereft the reader. Though the manner o£ 
ThuCydides be more dry and hârflî, yet, on great occafions, as % % 
mhen hs is giving an account of the plague of Athens, the 
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ficge .©f Hataea, the fedition in Corcyra, the defeat of thé 
Athenians ia Sicily, fae difplays a.very ftrong and mafterly 
power of defcription. Xcnophon's Cyropœdia, and his Anaba» 
fis, or retreat of the Ten Thoufand, are extremely beautifuh 
The circumftances are finely fele&ed, and the narration is ea- 
fy and engaging ; but his Hellenics, or Continuation of the 
Hiftory of Thucydides, is a much inferior work. Salluft's 
Artof Hiftorical Painting in hi& Catilinarian, but, more efpec- 
ially, in his Jugurthine War, is well known ; though his ftylé 
is liable to cenfure, as too ftudied and affeâed. 

Livy is more unexceptionable in his manner, and is excelled 
by no hiftorian whatever in the art of narration : feveral re- 
markable examples, might be given from him. His account* 
for inftance, of the famous defeat of the Roman army by the 
Samnites, at ths- Furca; Caudinœ, in. the beginning of thè 
ainth bock, afFords one of the moft beautiful exemplifications 
of hiftorical painting, that is any where to be met wîth. We 
lave, firft, an exa& defcription of the narrow pafs between twb 
mountains, into which the enemy had decoyed the Romans. 
When they find themfelves caught* and no hope of efeape lefç, 
we açe roade to fee, firft, their aftoniihment, next, theirîndig- 
uation, and ihen, their dejeélion, painted in the moft lively 
manner, by fuch circumftances and a&ions as- were natural 
to perfonsjn their fi tuât ion. The reftlefs apd unquiet manner 
tii which they pafs the night ; the confultations of the Sain- 
cites ; the various qieafures. propofed to be taken ; the mef- 
feges between the two armies, ail heighten the fcene> At length* 
in the morning, the cqnfuls return to the camp, and inform, 
tfcem. that they. could receive no other terms but that of fur- 
tendering their arms, and paffing under.the ypke, which wa's 
conGdered as the laft mark of ignominy for a. conquered army. 
Part of. what. then follows, I fhall give in. the author's own 
words. u Redintegravit luûum , in caftris confulum adven- 
" tus ; ut vfcx ab iis abftinerent manus, quorum temeritate in. 
" eum locum. deduâi eflent. Alii alios intueri> contemplari 
€ ^ arma moxtradenda,, & inermes futuras dextras j proponere : 
** fibimetipfi ante oçulos, jugum hoftile, et ludibria vi£tori*, 
* et vultus fuperbos, et per armatos inermium itër. Inde faedi 
? açminis oiiicrabUexxK viara > per fpeiorum _v*.bea reditum in., 

<f patriam. . 
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^patriam ac parentes quofiepe ipfi triumphantes vemflfent*. 

* Se folos fine- vulnere, fine ferro, Une acie viâos ; fibi nor*. 
** ftringere licuifle gladios, non manum eum hofte conferere ^ 
u fibi nequicquam arma, nequicquam vires» nequicquam ani- 
** mos datos. Haec frementibus, hora fatalis ignominiac advenif. 
** Jamprimum,, currv fîngulis veftimentis, inevmes extra vallum 
f* abire juffi» Tum a confulibus* abire liûores juffi* paluda- 
•* mentaque detrafifca* Tantam hoc inter ipfos, qui paplo ante 
** eo&dedcndos, lacerandofque cenfuerant> miferationem fecît» 
** ut fuae quifque conditionis oblitue, ab ilia deformatione tan-, 
** tae majeftatis velut ab^ nefando fpeâaculo* averteret oculos.. 
**Primi confules, prope feminudi, fub jugum miffi/ ,# &c. The 
xeft of the ftory which it would be too long to infert, is car*-, 
ried on with.the famé beauty, an4 full.of piâurefque circunw 
fiances, f 

Tàcitus 

• u The arrivai of the confuls in the camp, wrought up tbejr paf&ons to, 
H fuch a degree, that they could fcarcely abftain from.layin.g violant hands 09. 
M them, as by thejr rafhnefs they hadbeen brought intothis iituation. They. 
■* began to look on one anotber ; to caft a melancholy cye on their arms, 
K which were now l to be furrendered. and on their, right hàncjs, which we»c 
•* to become defencclefs, The yoke under whicli they were to pafs ; the 
w feoffs of the conquerors ; and their haughty looks, when difarmed and 
u ftripped, they fljould be led through t the bqftile lines ; ail cofç before their 
u eyes. They then looked forw^rd to the fad journey which awaited them, 
** when they were to pafs as a vanquifhed and difgraced army through the 
■* territories of their allies, by whom they bad oticn been bçheld returning ia, 
u triuroph to their familier and native land., They alonc, they muttered tp one 
u another, without an engagement, without a iînglt blow, had been conquered- 
•* To their hard fateit fell, never to bave had it in their power to diaw aftvord, 
" or tolook an enemy in the face ; to them only, arms, ftrength, and courage* 
■* had been given in vain. While they were thus giving vent to their indig-' 
■* nation, the fatal moment of their ignominy arrived. Fkû, they were ail 
u commanded to corne fort h from the camp, without armour, and in a fingtp 
M gai ment. Nc*t, orders were given, that the confuls (hould be left withoat 

* their Jiûors, and that they fliould be ftripped of their robes. Such conv 
w miferation d»d thi* affront excite among them, who, but a littlc before, had 
u been for dtlivering up thofe very confuls, to the enemy, and for putting 
** them, to dçath,that ever.y one forgbt his own condition, and turned hi* cyca. 
" afide from this infamous difgrace, fuffered by the confular dignity, as frczji 
u a fptcl:atle which was too deteftable tq be bêhcld. The confuls, a ïmoft half 
" naked, wtre iirft made to pafs under the yoke, &c. M 

f The deferiptiotk wbich Catlar gives of the coofternalion occafioncd in his. 
camp, by the accounts whicb were fpread among his troops, of the ferocity, 
the fize, and the courage ot the Germans, affords an in flan ce of hiftorical 
painting, executed in a fîmple manner ; ar.d. at the famé time, exhibîting a 
saturai and livcly feene : u Dum paucos diçs ad Vt;fpntipncm moratqr, ex. 
a pcrcunâationc noftrorum, vocibufque Gallorum ac mercatorum, qui ingenti 
" magnitudine corporum Germanos, incredifeili virtute, atquc extrcifcatiçnc fin. 
u aimis çfle pr ac di caban tj f*pe numéro fcfe cum us congrciTos, ne vultum qui^ 
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Tackus is another author emment for hiftorical. painting* 
though in a manner altpgether différent from that of Livy* 
Livy's description* are more fuli; more plaîn, and natural ; thofe - 
of Tacitus confift in a few bold ftrokes. He feleâs one or two. 
remarkable circumûances, and fets them before us in a. ftrong, 
and, generally, i»a new and uncommon light. Such is tho 
folkvwing pi&ure of the Ctuation o£ Rome» and of the cmperor 
Galba^ when. Otho- wa& advancing againft him : " Agebatus 
" hue illuc Galba, vario, turbx fluâuanti& impulfu, completis 
" undiq:ie bafilicis et t emplis, lugubrî profpeâu. Neque pop- 
*♦' uli aut plebis ullavox; fed attQniti vultus, et eonverfae ad 

V omnia auxes» Non tumultes, non. quies v fed quale magni 

* metûsj et magnse ir*,. (Jlentium eû."*ï No image, in an^ 
poet, is more ftrong and, expreffive thaa this lad ftroke of the 
defcription : " Non tumultus, non quies, fcd quale," &c. This 
is. a conception of the fublime kind, and difcoyers high genius. 
Indeed, throughout ail his work, Tacitus fliows the hand of a 
maftèr. As he. is profound in réflexion, fç he is ftriking in de- 
fcription, and pathetic in fentimenk The philofopher, the po- 
et, and the hiftorian, ail meet in hir». Though the period of 
which he. writes may he reckpned unfort^nate for an hiftorian, 
he bas made it afford us many interefting exhibitions cf human 
nature. The relations which he gives of the deaths of feveral 
eminent perfonages, are as afiêcling as the deepelt tragédies. 
He paints with a glowing pencil ; and pofTeflès, beyond ail 
writers, the talent of painting, not to the imagination merely, 
but to the, heajrç. With mapy of the moft diûinguilhed beau- 
tics, 

<c dem, arque acîcm oculorum ferre potuîflc; tantus fubito terror ©muera. 
M exercitum pecupavit, ut non mtdiocriter omnium mentes animofque pertur- 
'* haret. Hic primum ortus efl a tribunia militum, ac prssfeclis, reliquifque 
" qui ex urbe, amïcitise caufa, Caefarem fecuti, fuum periculum mifer*bantur, 

V quod non magnum in re mjJitari ufum habebant : quorum aliu3, aliâ caufâ 
" illafâ quam fibi ad pr/Jcifcendum necefTariam effe <Jiceret, pettbat ut ejus 
" voluntate dïfcedere liceret. KonnulM pudore addu*5ïi, ut timoris fufpiciontm 
'•' vijarent, remançbant. ^Ii neque vultum fingere, neque interdum lacrymas 
k tenere peteranr. Abditi in tabernaculis, aut fuum fatum quaerebantur, aut 

* cum famtliaribus fuis, commune pepjçulum. miferabautur. VuJgo/totia 
** eaftris teft&roenu ohfignabantu*;," De JJell. Gall. L. I. 

* " Galba wa$ driven to and fro by the tide of the multitude, {hovïng him. 
• w from place to placç. The templts and public buildings were filled with 

* crowds, of a difmal appearanoe. No clameurs were heard, either from the 
*.' citizen», or from the fabble. Their countenances were filled with confter- 
f nation ; their tacs were employed iu liftening with anxiety Itwas not a 
? limait ; it was rçit quretnef» ; it was the ûlcnce of terror, an4 of wrath." 
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ties, he is, at thc famé traie, not a perfeû model for hiftory,, 
znd fuch as hâve formed themfefyes upon him,have feldom.beei». 
fuccefsful. lie. is to,be admired, rather. than. imitated. lit, 
bis reflétions, he is two refifiedi in his ftyle, too.concife, fome- 
rimes quaint and affe&ed, often abrupt, and obfcure. Hiftory;, 
feems to require a more nantirai, flowing, and popular manner. 
The ancïents employed one emtyellHhment of hiftory which* 
tjhe modems haye laid afijde, I roean ©rations, which, on weigh-* 
ty occafions, they put into the mouth§ of fome of their chief 
perfpnages. By means of thefe, they diverfified their .hiftory > 
they çonveyed; both moral and political inftruâiqn j and, by 
the oppofite arguments which wère employed, they gave us a^ 
^iew of the fentirtients of différent, parties. Thiiçydides was.. 
the firft who introduced this method, The qrations.witb : whiclv 
|ûs hiftory, abounds, and thofe tpo of fome'other Greek- an<L- 
Latin hiftorians, are ajnong the moft valuable remains which we. 
haveof ançient éloquence, How beautiful foever they are, il. 
may be muçh quefttoned, I think, whether they find a propcr^ 
place, in hiftory. * J rather incline to think, that they are unfuit-, 
able to it. for they for.m,a mixture which is unnatural in hif- 
tory, of fi&ioiiwith truth. We know thatthefe orations are^ 
çntirely of the author's own composition, and that he ha*, 
introduced fome. celebratcd perfon haranguing in a public place,, 
purely that he might hâve an ©pportunity offhowing his own, 
éloquence, or deKyering hia own fentiments, under* the name . 
of that, perfon* This is a fort of poetical liberty which does 
not fuit die gravi ty of hiftory, throughout which, an air of thc 
ftritteft truth (houldalways.reign. 0ratiçns may be an embel- 
lifhmentto hiftory * fuch might alf° poetical compofitions be f 
introduc&d u^der. the namô of fome of the perfonages mention- _ 
ed in the narration, who were known to hâve pofleffed poetical. 
talents* Bi^t neith«r the one, nor tfce other, fipd a propcr 
jlace in hiftory* Inftead of ipferting formai ©rations, the meth- 
od adopted by later^writers, feems better aud more natural; 
that of the hiftorian, on fome great occafîon, delivering, in his 
own perfon, the fentinients an4 reafonings of the oppofite par* 
ties,, or the fubftance of what was underftood to be fpoken in 
fome public aflembly ; which he may do without the liberty o£ ; 
fiûion. 

The 
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The drawing of chara&ers is oné of the moft fplendid, and» 
ait the famé time, one of the moft difficult ornaments of hif- 
torîcal compofition. For chara&ers are generally confidéred, 
as profeffed exhibitions of fine writing ; and an hiftorian, who 
. ïceks to ihinè in them, is frequently in danger of carrying re* 
finement to exctfs, from a defire of appearing very profound and 
penetrating. He brings together fô many contrâfts, and fubtile 
oppofitiotis of qualifies, that we are rather dazzled with fpark- 
jing exprèffions, than entertained with âny cleaf conception of 
a human chara&er. A writer whô % would charadierife in aii 
inftruûive and mafterly nianner, ihould bè fimple in his ftyle, 
and ihould avoid ail quaintnefs and affectation ; aï the famé 
time, hot contentinghimfelf withgivingus gênerai outlines only, 
but dëfcending into thofe péculiarities which mark à character*» 
la its moft ftrong and diftinâiVe features. The Greek hiftori- 
âns fometimes give elogiums, but rarely drawfull andprofeffed 
characlers. The two ancicnt authors who hâve laboured this 
part of hiftorîcal compofition moft, are Salluft artd Taeitus. 

As hiftory is a fpecies of writing defigned fqr the inftru£Hon 
of mankirid, found morality fhould always reign in it. Both in 
defctibing charaélers, and in relating tranfa&iôns, the author 
Ihould always fliow himfelf to be on the fide of virtue. To de- 
. livcr moral inftru&xon in a formai mannér, falls not within his 
province ; but both as a good man, and as a good writer, we 
«xpeâ: that he fhould difcover fentiments of refpeft for virtue* 
and of indignation at flagrant vice. To appear neutral arid in- 
diffèrent with refpecl to good and bad chara&ers, and to affeflk 
a crafty and politiçal, rather than a moral turn of thought, will, 
befides other bad efFe&s, derogate greatly frôm the weight of 

f hiftorîcal cônipoiition, and will render the ftrain of it much môré 
«cold and uninterefting. We are always moft interefted in the 
tranfa£kions which are going on, when our fympathy is awaken- 
ed by the ftory, and when we become engaged in the fate of 
the aûors. But this e#e& can never be produced by a writer, 
who is déficient in fenfïbility, and moral feeling. 
As the obfervations which I hâve hithefto rhade, hâve moft- 

jj refpe&ed the ancient hiftorians, it may naturaHy be expeû- 
vd,that ï (hould alfo take fome notice of the modems who havd 
cxcelled in this kind of writing. 

Th* 
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The côuntry in Eurbpè, whërè the hiftorical génius has, ïà ' 
iatter âges, mone forth with moft laftre, beyond doabt, isltaly* 

' The national charaflkerof the Italians feems favourabte toit. 
They were always diftingaiftied as an acute, penetràting, f e- 
fie£Ung people, remarkable for political fagacity and wifdom> 
and who early addié^ed themfelves to the arts ôf writing. Ao 
cordingly, foon after the teftoration of létters, " Machiavel, . 
'Guicciardin, Davila, Behtivôglio, Father Paul, bècame highly 
confpicuous for hiftorical merit. They ail appear to h;ive con* 
ceivcd very juft ideas of hïftory ; and are agreeable, inftruo 
Sïve, and intérefting wtftefrs. In their manner of narration, they 
'are muchformed upch the ancierrts; fome of them, as Ben- 
tïvôglio and Guicciardin, hâve, in imitation of them, intrûduc- 
^d orations iiitô their hiftory. In thé -profoundnèfs and dif- 
fcin&néfs of their politîcal views, : they may, perhaps, be eftfeem- 
*& to hâve ftrrpafled the ancîents. Critics hâve, at the famé . 
rime, obferved fome imperfe&ions m each of thèm. Machia- 
vel, in hïs hiftory of Florence, is no't altogether fo intérefting 
as one would expeft an author of his abilities to be ; either 
through hïs own defeâ, or through fome unhappinefs in his 
.fubjeft, whichled hîminto a very minute détail of the intrigues 
of one city. Guicciardin, at ail tira.es fenfiWe and profound* 
ïs taxed for dvvelling fo long en the Tufcan affairs as to be 
fometimes tedious $ a defeâ whieh is alfoimputed,occafionallyfr 
to the judicîous Father Paul. Bentivoglio, in his excellent 
hiftory of the wars of Flanders, is accufed of àpproaching to> 

» the florid and pompous manner: and Davila, though one of 
the.moft agreeable and entertaining rejaters, has manifeftly 
this defeâ of fpreading a fort of uniformity over ail his char- . 
aciers, by reprefenting them as guided too regularly by politic- . 
al inéereft. But, although fome fuch objections may be made$ 
to thefe authors, they deferve, upon the whole, to be placed in 
t*ie firft rank of modem hiftorical writers. The wars of Flan* 
ilera, written in Latin by Famianus Strada, is a book of fome 
. noté 5 but is not entitîed to the famé réputation as the Works 
of the other hiftorians I hâve named. Strada is too violently 
partial to the Spanifh caufe ; and too open a panegyrift of the 
Prince of Parma. He is florid, diffiife, and an afFeited imita- 
tor of the manner ând ftyle of Livy. 

Among * 
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Among the French, as thcrc has bccn much good writing in 
many kinds, to alfo in the hiftbrkaL. That ingenious nation, v 
who hâve done fô- much honour to modem literature, pofTefs, 
in an eminent degrce, the talent of narration» Many of thcir 
later hiftorical writers are fpirited* lively, and agreeable ; and 
fbme of them not déficient in prafoundnefe and pénétration. 
They hâve not, howeiœr, produced any fuch capital hiftorians 
as the Italians, whom I mention ed above. 

Our ifland, till within thefe few years, was not eminent for 
ils hiftoricaL productions. Early, indeed, Scotland made £ome 
figure by means of the celebrated Buchanan. He is an élégant . 
writer,,claflical.in his, Latinity, and agreeable both. in narration 
and defeription. But one cannot but fufpeû him to be more 
attentive ta élégance than to accuracy. Accuftomed to form 
his political notions wholly upon tjje plans of ancient govero- 
aients, the. feudal fyftem feems never.to haye entend into his 
thoughts ; and as this was the bafis of the Scottiflv conflit ution, 
his political views are, of» courfe, inaccurate and imperfeâ. 
When.he cornes to the tranfaûions of his own tirae, there i$ 
fuch. a change in his manner of writing, and fuch an afperity 
in his ftyle, that, on, what fide foever the truth lies with regard * 
to thofe dubious and long, controverted faits which make the 
fiibjecH of that part of. his work, it is impoffible to clear him & 
firom being deepjy tinânred with the Ipirit of party. % 

Among the older Engliflv hiftorians, the raoft confiderable is * 
tord CJarendon. Though he writes as the profefied apologift 
of one fide, yet there appears more impartiality in his relation 
of facls, than might at firft ba expecled., A great fpirit of 
virtue and probity runs through his work., He maintains ail 
the dignity of an hiftorian. Hisfentençes, indeed, are often 
too long, and.his gênerai manner- is proli^; but hisi ftyle, on 
the whole, is roanly,; and his merit, as an hiftorian, is much 
beyond rnediocrity* Bifliop. Burnet is lively and perfpicuous %. 
but he has hardly any other. hiftprical merit. His ftyle is tOQ 
carelefsand familiar for hiftory -, his. chara&ers are, indeed, 
marked with a bold and ftrong hand ;.but they are generally 
light and fatirical ; «nd he abounds fo much in littlc ftorie» 
concerning himfelfj that he refçmbles .more a writer ,of mef 
Spirs than'of hiitory* During alpngperipd, Englifli h^ftoric^ 

Voult * Y '* " author*. 
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éuthors wérè little more tikan dtili compilera; tiB. of l*t£ thc 
éiftinguithed narriez of H* rfit» Robertfon* and Gibbon, ha?» 
jraîfed the Britîflv charader, m, thls faciès of writing, tô high» 
ieputàtidn and dignity. 

- I obfcttedj îh the precedïhg Leéhtréj that aiwafe, mémoire 
md» llreèj are iKê inferior kinds of hiftorical cornpoGtibfo. 
It wili be proper, before difmiffing thiè fubjed, te make a fewr 
©bferrations upon them. A no aie are tommonly underftood t& 
Hgnify a collection ôf fatts> digefted aécording to chronologie- 
il order ^ rather fervirig for the materiàls ôf hiftôry* than a£ 
jpiriftg to the name of hiftoty themfelves. AU that i& irequîred» 
iherefôre, ici a writer of fuch annale is to ht faithfui, dif?» 
Hhûj and complète. 

' Merhoifs dénoté à forfe of cornpofrtïon, m whien a» authd* 
ifoës hot prétend to gire fyll information of ail the fa&s ré* 
fpeéMng tàe pfctiôd of which he writes* but onliy I© relate what 
lie himfêif had afccefe to know, or what hc was eôncerned in^ 
t>r what îflaftrates the conduit: of fome perfon, or the circum- 
ftances of fôriie trànfeûion, which he ehôofes for hiâ fubjeâ^ 
Ftom a writer of memoirs* therèfore, h ttot expeâed the fiswne 
profoond refearch, or enlarged information, as from a writer of 
hiftory. He is not fubjeft to the fa'me kws ôf unvatying dig* 
àîity and gravit y. He may talk freely of himfelf 5 he may de* 
%cend info the moft familiar anecdotes. What is chiefly re*> 
quired of him is, that hé be fprightly and interefting ; and e£* 
pecially, that he inform ns of things that are ufeful and enri- 
ou& ;* that he contey to us fome fort ôf knowledge worth thè 
âcqairitfg. TKis is a fpecîes of writing very bewitching t& 
fuch as Iqvc to write concerriîng themfelves, and conceivè 
ëvery tranfa£tion, in which they had a fhare, to bè ôf fingnlar 
importance. Thére is no wônder, iherefore, that. a nation fa 
fprightly as the French, {hould, for two centuries paft, hâve 
been pouring fortr* a whole flood of memoirs ; the greateft part 
tof which are little môîe than agreeable trifies. 

Some, however, muft be excepted from this gênerai eharac- 
ter : two in particulaT ; the memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, 
*nd thofe of the Duke of. SuJly. From Rëtz's Memoirs, befidea 
f he pleafure ôf agreeable and lively narratioh, we may dérive 
dlfo much inftxjrttion, and muçh knowledge of human nature. 

. ' Though . 
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Though bis poiitics bfe'often too fine fpun, jet the memoûrfrof 
4 profefled fa&ious leader, fuch as tbe Cardinal was, whereia 
he ikaws both his own chara&er, anjdthat of feveral great per* 
Zonages of his time, fo fully, cannot be read by any perfon of 
good fcofc without beacfit. The Rfemoirs of the Duke of Sul- 
iy,in the ftate in which they are now given to the public, hare 
.great nient, and defenre to be iaentioned with particular praife* 
(fo inemoirs approach more near to the ufefulnefs, and th« 
^igaity of a fttll legidmate hxftory. They hâve this peculiaff 
avantage, of gwing us a heautiful difplay of two of the raoft 
ittiiftriotts charaders which hiftoiy prefents; Sully himfdf^ 
oac of the ableâ and raoft incorrnpt minifters, and Henry IV* 
oae of the greateft and içoft amiable princes of modem times* 
I k&ow few bocks more full of virtue, and of good fenfe, than 
Sally's Memoirs \ few, therefore, more proper to form both 
%he heads and the heartsof fuch as are defigned for public bufi* 
ncis» and aâien in .the world. 

Biography, or the writing of lives, h « very. ufeful kind 
of composition ; lefs formai and ftately than hiftory ; but to 
the bulk of readers, pethaps, no lefs inftruâives as it aiord* 
them the opportuhity of feeing the charaâers and tempers, ths 
virtues and faî&ngs of eminent inen fully difplay^d ; and j*d- 
tnits $hem into a more thorough and intimate acquaintanec 
with fuch perfons, than hiftory gênerai ly allows* For a writer 
cf lives may defeend, with propriety, to minute circumftanccs, 
and famtliar incidents. It is expeâed of him, that he is to 
give the private, as well as the public 4ife, of the perfon whofe 
' aôions he records ; nay, it is from private iife, from familiar, 
dotneftic, and feemingly trivial occurrences, that we often re» 
! «cive itnoft light into the real character. In this fpecies of 
writing, Plutarch has no fmali merit ; and to him we ftand 
indebted for much of the knowiedge that we poffefs, concem- 
ing feveral of the.moft «minent perfonages of antiquity. Hia 
matter is, îndeed, better than his manner ; as he cannot lay 
daim to any,peculiar beauty qr élégance. His judgment too» 
( and his accuracy, hâve fometimôs been taxed ; but whatever 
C defeâs of this kind he may be liable to, his Lives of Eminent 
Men will aiways be confîdéred as a yaluable treafure^f inftruc- 
tion. He is rexnarkable for being one of the^moft hhmane 

writers 
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writers of ail antiquity ; lefs dazïlcd than many of them arc, 
with thc exploits of valour aad ambition ; and fond of difpiay- 
irçg his great mcn to %is, in thc more gentle lightsof retireraeat 
and private lifc 

I cannot concfade thc fubject of hiftory, withotit taking no» 
ticc of a vcry great improve nient' which has, of iate years, bc- 
gun to be introduccd into hiftorical compofition ; I mean, a 
more particular attention than was formerly given to laws, 
cuftoms, commerce, religion, literature, and every other thing 
that tends to (how the fpirit and genius of nations. It is now 
undcrftood to be the buGneft of an abte hiftorian.to exhibit 
manners, as weli as faâs and events ; and affuredly» whatcver 
difplays the date and life of mankind, in diffèrent periods, and > 
illuftratcs the progrefs of the human mind, is more ufeful and 
interefting than the détail of (ieges and battles. The perfon» 
to whom we are moft indebted for the introduction of this im- 
provemcnt into hiftory, is the celebrated M. Voltaire, whofc 
genius has (hone with fuch furprifing luftre, in fo many dif- 
férent parts of literature. His âge of Louis XIV. was onc of 
the firft great produirions inthistafte ; and foon drew, through- 
out ail Europe, that gênerai attention, and received that high 
approbation, which fo ingénions and éloquent a production mer- 
ited. His eflay on the gênerai hiftory of Europe, finoe the daya 
of Charlemagne, is not to be confidered either as a hiftory, or 
the proper plan of an hiftorical work ; but only as a feries of 
obfervations on the chief events that hâve hàppened throughout 
feveral centuries, and on the changea that (ucceffively took place 
in the fpirit and manners of différent nations. Though, in fome 
dates and faâs it may, perhaps, be inaccurate, and is tinged' 
with thofe particularities which tinhappily diftinguiihed Vol- * 
taire's manner of thinking on religions fubjeds, yet it contains 
fo many enlarged and inftructive views, as juftly to merit the 
attention of ail who either read or write the hiftory of thofe 
âges. 
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PHILOSOPHICÀL WRITING. DIALOGUE. EPISTO- 
LARY WRITING. FICT1TI0US HISTORY. * 

s, 

JlxS hiftory is buth a very digriified f pecles of compo- 
£tkm, and, by thc regular form which it aflumes, falls direâly 
$nder thc laws of crkiciim, I difcourfed of it fully in the two 
jfceceding Lefttnres. The reraaining fpecies of composition, la 
profe, afford kfs room for critical obferyation. 

Piriloibphical wrfcing, for inftance, will not lead us into any 
long difcuffion. As the profeffed obje& of philofophy is t» 
convey inftruôion, and as they who* ftudy it are fuppofed fcé 
dovfo fox inftruâton, not for entertaïnmeht, the ftyle, the forni, 
and drefs of fuch writings, are lefs" material ohjeôs. They -aie 
©bjecls, however, that rnuft not be wliplly negleûed. He wh* 
attempts to iaftruâ mankind, wkhout ftudying, at the famé 
time, to engage their attention, and to intereft them in his fab- 
jeû by his tnanner of exhibiting k, is not likely to prove fuc- 
cefrfmL The faine truths andreafoning, delivered in a dry and 
cold manner, or with a proper meafure of élégance and beauty* 
will makc very différent im prenions on the minds of men. 

k is «nanlfeft, that every philofophical writer muft ftudy thc 
utmoft peripicuity : and, by refle&ing on what was formerly 
* delivered on the fubjeâ of perfpicuity, with refpec*l both to 
Angle words, and thc conftmttioa of feritences, we may be con- 
vinced that tins is a (ludy which demands confiderable atten- 
tion to thc rules of ftyle #nd good writing. Beyond merë per- 
fpicuity, ftriû accuracy and precifion #e required in a philo- 
fophical writer. Hc muft employ no words of uncertain mean- 
ing, noJoofe or inditerminate expreflions ; and fliould avoid 
fcfing words which" are feemingly fynonymous, without careful- 
iy attending to thc variation which they roake upon the idea. ' 

To 
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To be cleat then and precïïe, îs one requifite whïch wetiave 
a title to demand from every philofophical writer. He may 
poflêfs this qua&ty, and he at jthe famé time a very dry .writer* 
He fhould therefore ftudy fome degree of embelliûhment, in or- 
dti to render hïs compofition pîeafing and graceful. One of 
the moil agrèeable, and one of the moft ufeful embellifhments 
which a philofopher can employ, conflits in ilkftrations takec 
from hiftorical faâs, and the chara&ers of men, AU moral 
and political fubje&s naturally afFord fcope for tbefej and 
wherever there is room for employingthem, they feldom fail of 
producîng a happy effeâ. They divetlify the compofîtion j 
they reiieve the mind from the fatigue of mère teaibning, and 
at the famé time raife more full conviction than an y reafonings 
produce ; for they take philofophy out of the abftraû, and givc 
weight to fpeculation, by fhewing its connexion with real 
life, and the aâions of mankind. 

Philofophicaî writing admits befides of a polilhed, a neat, and 
élégant ftyle. It admîts of metaphors, coraparifons, and ail the 
caîm figures of fpeech, by which an author may convey his 
fenfe to the underftanding with clearnefs and force, at the 
lame time that he entcrtairts the imagination. He muft take 
great care, however, that ail his ornaments be of the chafteft 
kind, never partaking of the florid or the tumid ; whkh is fo 
«npardonable in a profefled philofopher, that it is much better 
for him to err on the fide of naked fimpiicity, than on that of 
too much ornament. Sôme of the ancients, as Plato and 
Cicero, hâve teft us philofophical treatifes çompofed with much 
élégance and beauty. Seneca has'been long and juftly cenfur- 
cd for the affeâation that appears in his ftyle. He is too fond 
of a certain brilliant and fparkling manner ; of antithefes and 
quaint fentences» It cannpt be denied, at the famé time, that 
he often exprefles himfelf with much livelinefs and force ; 
* though his ftyle, upon the whole, is far from defervîng imita- 
tion. In Englifh, Mr. Locke's celebrated Treatife on Humaa 
Underftanding, may be pointed out as a model, on the one 
hand, of the greateft clearnefs and diftinftnefs of phîlofophical 
ftyle, with very little appfoach to ornament 9 Lord Shafteftmry's 
writings, on the other hand, exhibit philofophy drefled up with 
ail the ornament which it can admit } perhaps with more than 
i% perfeÛly fuited to itt 

. , Philofophical 
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Philofophical compofition fometimes affirmes a form, trader 
which it mingîes mare with works of tafte, when carried oa 
in the way of dialogue and converfation. Under this form, 
the ancients bave given us fome of thelr chîef Philofophical 
works v and feverai of the modems hâve endeavoured to irai- 
tate thêta. Dialogue writing may be executed in two ways> 
etther as direâ: converfation, where none but the fpeakers ap~ 
pear,. whfch is the method that Pluto ufes ; or as the récital of 
a converfation, where the author himfelf appears, and gives an 
account of what paflèd in difeourfe ; which is the method that 
Cicero generally fbllows» But thoagh thofe différent methods 
make fome variation in the form, yet the nature of the compo- 
sition is at bottom the famé m both, and fubjeâ to the famé 
laws. 

A dialogue, in one or other of thefe forms, on fome philo- 
fophical, moral, or critical fubjeâ, when it is well condu£ted f 
ftands in a high rank among the works of tafte ; but is much 
nore difikult in the exécution thart is commonly imagined* 
For k réquires more than merely the introdu£Uon of différent " 
perlons fpeaking in fuccefîion» It ought to be a natural and 
ipirited repTefentatipn of real converfation ; exhibiting the char- 
after and manners of the féveral fpeakers, and fuiting to the 
charaâêr of each, that peculiarity of thought and expreffion 
which diftinguimes him from another. A dialogue, thus con- 
duûed, gives the reader a very agreeable entertainment 5 as 
by means of the debate going on among the penfonages, he re- 
cettes a fair and full view of both fides of the argument ; and 
is, at the famé timje, amufed with polite converfation, and with 
a difplay of confident and weil fupported charaâers. An "au- 
thor, therefore, who has genius for executing fuch a composi- 
tion after this manner, has it in his power both to inftruâ and 
•to pleafe. 

But the greateft part of modem dialogue writers hâve no 
idea of any compofition of this fort ; and bating the outward 
forms of converfation, and that one fpeaks, and another anfwers, 
it is qui$e the famé, as if the author fpoke in peirfon throughout 
thewhole. He fets uf> a philotheos perhaps, and a philatheos, 
or an A and a B ; who, after mutual compliments, and after 
adaiiring the, finenefsof the morning qx evening, and the beau- 
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«y of die profpe&s around them> enter into conférence concerna 
îng fome grave rputter -, and ail that we know farther of theo*» 
», that the one perforâtes* the author; a man of learning, no-, 
4oubt, anxl of goodiprinciples*;. and the other isa man of ftrawy, 
fefc up to* propofe fome trivial obfeâions v cwer whicb* the firft; 
gains a moff entire triumph y and-leaves tm fcepfical antagonift 
afc the enc^ much humbled* and, gênerai! y> conviuced of his er^ 
ror. * This is- ar very frigid.andânfipid manner of writing ; the: 
more fi^ as^it is an attempt toward ibmethinp which wefee; 
the author cannot fupporu 1 1 is the for m? wtthout the fpirk of: 
converfation* The? dialogue ferves no. purpofc; bur to-make» 

.. awkward interruptions ; and we wotdd with more patience hearr 
&é author continuîng al wayj> to reafon himfelf, and to removes* 
the obje&ions that are madeto his principlcs, than be tronbledt 
with the unmeaning appearance of two*perfbns> wborn wefecc 
to be in reality no more than. one; 

Among the ancients, Plato & eminent fbf tfte bcautr of hïe. 
dialogues. The fcenevy, and the circurnftances of many 06 
ther», are beautifully painted. The charaâera of the-fophifts^ 
with whom Socrates. cfifpM|ed, are well. drawn ; ar. variety 06' 
perfônages are exhibited to us y we are intrqdoced into^ 3 reala 
eonverfation, often fupported with much life and fpurk, aftec- 
the Socratic rnanner. For richnefo and beauty o£ imagination*, 
«ophilofophîc writer, ancient or modem, k comparable to Platon 
The only fault of hifr imagination* is, ftich an excefs of fertiiity 
as allows it fometimes to obfcure his judgment. It frequentlyv 
carrier htm into allegory, ficfcion, enthufiafru, and the airy ré- 
gions of myftical theology. Tlie philofopher is, at times, lolt 
in the poet. But whether we be edified with the mattçr or 
»ot, (and much édification he often affbrds) we are always en-* 
tertained with the manner - r and left with. a fbong impreffionc 
of the fublimity of the author/s genius. 

Cicero's dialogues, or thofe récitals of conversation, whicfrt 
he bas introduced into fevctal of his philofophicai and criticak 
works, are not fo fpirited, nor fo charaéleriftkal, as thofe of 
Plato. Yet fome, as that " De Oratôre," efpecially, are agreg- . 
ablé and well fupported. They (how us converfation carried 
©n among fome of the principal perfons of ancient Rome, with* 

'" fceedom, good breeding, and dignity. The author of the ele- 
/ ' gant 
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gant dialogue, u De GaûGs Corrujrt» Èloquentiafc," which is an* 
nexed fometimes to the works of Quintilian, and fometimes to 
thofe bf Tacitus, has happily imitated, pcrhaps has excélled, 
Cicéro, in this manner of writing. 

Lucian is a dialogue writer of madi fcminehce ; thoûgh his 
fubje&s are feldom fuch as car. enticle him to be ranked atnong 

«fhilofophical authors. He has given the model of the light and 
humorous dialogue, and has carried it to gréât perfeâion. A 
charaôer of levity, and at the famé rime of wk and pénétration, 
diftinguifh ail his writings, His great objeâ was, to expofe 
the follies of fuperftition, and the pedantry of philofophy, which 
-prevailed in his âge 5 and he could not hâve taken any more 
fiiccefsful method for this end, than what he has employed in f 
his dialogues, efpecialiy in thofe of the gods and of the dead, 
which are fûll of pleafantry and fatire. In this invention o£ 
dialogues of the dead, he has been followed by feveral modem 
authors. Fontenelle, in particular, has given us dialogues o£ 
fhis fort, which are fprightly and agreeable ; b,ut as for charac- 
ters, whoever his perfonages be, they ail becorrte Frençhmen in 

é fes hands. Indeed few things in compofîtion are more diffi- 
cuit, than in the courfe of a moral dialogue to exhibit charac- 
ters properîy diftinguifhed 5 as calm converfatîon furniflies none 
of thofe affiftances for bringing charaûers into light, which 
the aérive fcenes, and interefting fituations of the drama, af- 
ford. Hence few authors are eminent for charaâeriftical di- 
alogue on grave fubjeds. One of the rhoft temarkable in the 
Englifli language, is a writer of the laft âge, Dr. Henry More* 
m his divine dialogues, relating to the fdundations of natural 
religion. Though his ftyle be now in fome meafure obfolete, 
and his fpeakers be marked with the académie ftiffhefs of thofe 
rimes, yet the dialogue is animated by a variety of charafter, 
and fprightlinefs of converfation, beyond what are commonly 
met with in writings of this kind. Bifhop Berkeley's dialogue* 
concerning the exiftence of matter, do not attempt any difplay 
of charaâers; but furnifh an inftance of a very abftraâ fub- 
je<3, rendered clear and intelligible by means of converfation 

• properîy managed. 

I proceed next to make fome obfervatïôns on epiftolary 
writing ; which pofleflès a kind of middle place between .the 
Vol. If. 2 fcriôui 
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. ferious and amufing fpecies of contpofition. Epiftoiary writ* 
ing appears, at firft view, to ftretch into a verjr wide field* 
For there is no fubjeflk whatever, on which one may not con- 
vey his thoughts to^fhe public, in the form of a letter. Lord 
Shaftefbury, for inftance, Mr.Harris, and fevcral other writers, 
hâve chofen to give this form to philofophical treatifes. But 
this is not fufScient to clafs fuch treatifes under the head o( 
epiftoiary corftpofition. Though they bear, in the title'page, a 
letter to a friend, after the firft addrefs, the friend difap- 
pçars, and- we fee, that it is, in truth, the public with whom. 
the author correfponds. Séneca's epiftles are of this fort* 
There is no probability that they ever pafled in correfpondence* 
<as real letters. They are no other than mifcellaneous differta* 
tions on moral fubjefts ; which the author, for his conve- 
nience, chofe to put into the epiftoiary form» Even where one 

; writes a real letter on fome formai tapie, as for moral, or 
religious confolation to a perfon under diftrefs, fuch as Sit 

' "William Temple has written to the countefs of Effex on the 
death of her daughter, he is at liberty, on fuch occafions, to> 
wrîtë wholly as a divine or as a philofopher, and to affame the 

: ftyle and manner of one, without reprehenfion. We confider 
the author not as writing a letter, but as compofing a difeourfe, 
fuited particularly to the circumftances of fome one perfon. 

Epiftoiary writing becômes a diftinâ fpecies of compofition, 
fubjeâ to the cognizance of crkicifm, only or chiefly, when it 
is of the eafy and familiar kind \ when it is converfation car- 
ried on upon paper, between two friends at a diftance. Such 
an intercourfe, when well condu&ed, may be rendered very 
agreeable to readers of tafte. If the fubjeâ of the letters be 
important, they wiîl be the more valuable. Even though there 
ftiould be nothing very confiderable in the fubjeâ:, yet if the 
fpirit and tarn of the correfpondence be agreeable ; if they be 
written in a fprightly manner, and with native grâce and eafe, 
they may x ftill be entertaining ; more efpecially if there be any 
thing to intereft us, in the characTxrs of thofe who write them. 
flence the curiofity which the public has always difeovered* 

\concerning the letters of eminent perfons. We expeâ in 

• them to difcpver fomewhat of their real charaâer. It is 
childifti îndeed to expeft, that in letters we are to find the 
whçle heart of the author unveiled. Concealment and difguife 

takc 
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take place, more or. lefs," in ail human intercourfc. But 
ftill, as letters from one friend to another make the neareft ap- 
proaçh to converfation, wemay expe£t to fee. more.of a char- 
acier difplayed în thefe than in other productions, whkh aie 
ftudied for public view. We plcafe ourfelves with beholding 
the writer in a fituation which allows him to be at his eafe, 
and to give vent occafionally to the overflowings of his heart. 

Much, therefore, of the merit, and the agreeablenefs. of 
çpiftolary writing, wili dépend on its introàucing us into fome 
acquaintance with the writer. There, if any where, we look 
for the man,. not for the author. Its firft and fondamental 
tequiûte is, to be natural and {impie ; for a ftifF and laboured 
manner is as bad in a letter, as it is in conversation. This 
does not banifh fprightlinefs and wit. Thefe are graceful in 
ktters, jull as tfeey are in converfation ; when they flow eafily» 
and without being ftudied ; when employed fo as to feafon, 
Bot to cloy. One who, either. in converfation or in letters, 
affeds to {bine and to fparkle always, will not pleafe long* 
The ftyle of letters fhould not be too highly poliflied. It ought 
to*be neat and correâ:, but no more. Ail nicety about words, 
betrays ftudy ; and hence mufîcal periods, and appearances of 
Bumber and harmony in arrangement, fhould becarefully avoid- 
çd in letters. The beft letters are commonly fuch as tlte author* 
hâve, written with moft facility. What the heart or the imag- 
ination, diâates, always flows readily ; but where there is* no 
fubjeû to warm or interefl thefe, conftraint appears; and 
hence, thofe letters of mère compliment, congratulation, or af- 
feûed condolence, whiçh hâve coft the authors moft labour in 
compofing, and which, for that reafon, they perhags confideF 
astheir mafter-pieces, never fail of being, the moft. difagreeable 
and infipid to the readers*. 

It ought. at the fume time to be remembercd, that the eafe 
and fimplicity. which I hâve recommended in epiftolary. corref- 
pondence, is not to be underftood as importing entire careleff- 
nefa. lu writing to the moft intimate friend,. a certain degree 
Qf attention, both tp,the,fîïbjeû and the ftyle, is.requifite and 
becoming. It is . no more, than what we owe both to ourfelves,. 
and to the friend with whom we correfpond. A flovenly and 
H^& e d manner of writing, is a difpbjiging mark of want o£^ 

rcfpeft^ 
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refpeét. The liberty, befides, of writing letters with too care-*. 
lefs a hand, is apt to betray perfons into imprudence in what: 
they write. The firft requifite, both in converfation and cor-, 
ifcfpondence, is to attend to ail the proper decorums which our- 
own charaélerj and that of others, demand. An imprudent^ 
cxpreflion in converfation may be forgotten and pafs away* but- 
when we tafce the pen into our hand, we rnuft remember> that 
u Litera fcripta manet." 

Pliny's letters are one of the moft celebrated colle&ions: 
which the ancients hâve given us, in the epiftolary way. They- 
are élégant and polite ; and exhibât a very pleafing and amiable- 
vie w of the author. But, according to the vulgar phrafe, they 
fmell too much of the lamp. They are too élégant and fine $ : 
and it is not eafy to avoid thinking, that the author is oafting- 
arveye towards the public, when he isappearing to irrite only- 
for his friends. Nothing indeed is more difficult, than fôr ar*« 
author, who publifhes his own letters, to diveft himfelf alto-. 
gether of attention to the opinion of the world in what he fays ; 
by which rneans, he becomcs much lefs agreeable than a mari: 
of parts would be, if, without any conftraint of this fort, h,^ 
wère writing tq his intimate fricncL 

Cicero^s epiftles, though not fo fhowy as thofe of Pliny, are^ 
en feveral*accounts, a far more valuable collection; indeed*. 
the moft valuable colleûion of letters estant in any language. 
They are letters of real bufinefs, written to the greateft men of 
the âge, compofed with purity and élégance, but without the 
leaft affeâation ; and, what adds greatly to their merit, written 
without any intention of being publilhed to the world. For» 
it appears, that Cicero never kept copies of his own letters ; 
and we are wholly indebted to the care of his free-man Tyro, 
for the large colle&ion that was made, after his death, of thofe 
which are now extant, amounting to nearly a thoufand.* They 
contain the moft authentic materials of the hiftory of that âge \ 
and are the laft monuments which remain of Rome in its free 
ftàte 5 the greateft part of them being written during that im- 
portant crifis, when the republic was on the point of ruin ; the 

moft " 

* Sec his letter *o Atticus, which was written a year or two before his death, 
jn which he tells him, in anfwer to fonic inquiries concerning his epiftles, that 
ke had no colledlion of thero, and tfcat Tyro had only atout feventy of tjicm. 

Ad Att. 16. s* 
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xnoft interefting fituation, perhaps, which is to be found in the 
afFairs of mankind. To his intimate friends, efpecially to Ât- 
ticus, Cicero lays open himfelf and his heart, with entire frcc- 
dom. In the courfe of his correfpondence with others, weare 
introduced into acquaintance with feveral of the principal pcr- 
fbnages of Rome \ and it is remarkable that moft of Cicero's 
correfpondents, as well fs himfelf, are elegaiit and polite wri- 
ters ; which ferves ta heighten our idea of the tafte aod man- 
ners of that âge. 

The moft diftinguifhed colleûion of letters in the Englifh 
bnguage, is that of Mr. Pope, Dean Swift, and their friends ; 
partly publiflied in Mr. Pope's works, and partly in thofe of 
Dean Swift. This collection is, on the whole, an entertainihg 
and agreeable one ; and contains much wit and ingenuity. It 
is not, howèver, altogether free of the fault which I imputed 
to Pliny's cpiftles, of too much ftudy and refinement. In thé. 
variety of letters from différent perfons, contained in that col- 
lésion, we find many that are written with eafe, and a beau- 
tiful fimplicity. Thofe of Dr. Arbuthnot, in particular, always 
deferve that praife. Dean Swift's alfo are unaffe&ed ; and as 
a proof of their being fo, they exhibit his chara&er f ully, with 
aH its defefls ; though it were to bc wifhed, for the honour of 
his memory, that his epiftolary correfpondence had not been 
drained to the drega, by fo many fucceffive publications, as hâve 
been given to the world. Several of Lord Bolingbroke's, and 
of Bifhop Atterbury's letters, are mafterly. Thecenfure of 
writing letters, m top artificial a manner, falls heavieft on Mr. 
Pope hitnfelf; There is vifibly more ftudy, and lefs of nature 
and the heart in his letters, than in thofe* of fome of his cor- 
refpondents. He had formed himfelf on the manner of Voi- 
ture, and is too fond of writing like a wit. His letters to ladies 
are full; of affectation. Even in writing to his friends, how 
(orced an introdu&ion is the following of a letter to Mr. Ad- 
difon : "Iam more joyed at your return, than I fhould be at 
" that of the fun, as much as I wifh for him in this melancholy 
. " wet feafon ; but it is his fate too, like yours, to be difpleafing 
i( to owls and obfcene animais, who cannot bear his luflre." 
How ftifF a compliment is it, which he pays to Bifhop Atter- 
bury ? "Though the noife and daily buftle for the public be 

" now 
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•* now over, I dare fay, you are ftill tenderimj ita welfare ; as* 
* the funîn wintèr, when feeming to retire from the world, is. 
** preparing warmth and benediâions for a better feafon.'*" 
This fentence might be toléra ted in a harangue ; but is very. 
mnfuitable to the ftyle of one frîend correfponding with another-. 

The gaiety and rivacity of the French genius appear to much. 
advantage m their letters, and hâve giwn birth to feveral agrée-, 
able publications. Irt the lafl .âge, Balzac and Voiture were 
the two moft celebrated epiftolary writers. Balzac's réputa- 
tion kideed foon declined, on account of his fwelling periods^ 
and pompous ftyle. But Voiture continued long a favourite- 
author. His compofition is extremely fparkling ; he fliows a. 
great deal of wït, and can trifle in the moft entertaining man- 
jaer. His only fault is, that he is too open and profeiTed a 
wit, tp be thoroughly agreeable as a letter writer. The Let-. 
ters of Madam de Sevignè are now efteemed the moft accom-% 
plifhed model of a familiar correfpondence. They turn in- 
deed very much upon trifles, the incidents of the day, and the.;, 
news of the town ; and they are overloaded with extravagant 
compliments, and expreffions of fondnefs, to her favourite* 
•hughter ; but withaî, they fliow fuch perpétuai fprightlinefs,, 
they contain fûch eafy and varied narration, and fo many 
ftrokes of the moft lively and beautiful painting, perfeétiy freer 
from any affectation, that they are juftly entitled to high praifew 
The Let ters of Lady Mary Wortley M ont a g ue are not un- 
worthy of being named after thofe of Mad. de Sevignè. They 
hâve much of the French eafe and vrvacity ; and retain more, 
the charafter of agreeable epiftolary ftyle, than" perhaps any • 
letters which hâve appeared in the Englifh Ianguage. 

There remains to be treated of, another fpecies of compoiV. 
tïon in profe, which comprehends a very numerous, though K 
in gênerai, a very infignificant clafs of writings, known by the- 
name of romances and novels. Thefe may, at firft view, feem 
too infignificant, to deferve that any particular notice fhould 
be taken of them. But I cannot be of* this opinion. Mr. 
Fletcher of Salton, in orlfe of his traâs, quotes it as the faying 
of a wife man, that give him the making of ail the ballads of 
a nation, he would allow any one that pleafed to make their 
laws. The iaying was founded on refledtion and good fenfe % 

and 
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srad applies to the fabjecT: now before us. For any kind oF 
'writing, how trifling foever in appearance, that obtains à gêner- 
ai currency, and efpecially that early pre-occupies the imagina*- 
tionof the youth of both fexes, rauft dercund partie uhir atten- 
tion. Its influence is likely to be confiderable, both on tht * 
morals, and ta lie of a nation.- 

In fa£t, fiâitious hiftories, rmght be employed for very ùfe*» 
ïul parpofes. They furnifh one of the beft channels for con*. 
teving inftruâion, for painting human life and manners, foir 
fhowing the errors into winch we-are betrayed by our paûions* 
for Tendering virtue amiable and vice odious. The effecl o£ 
weH contrived ftories, to wards accornplifhing thefe purpofes* 
ïs (tronger than any efïe£l that can be produced by fimple and 
aaked inftruction ; and hence .we find, that the wifeft men itx 
ail âges, hâve more or lefs employed fables and fiûions, as the 
* vehicles of knowledge. Thefe hâve eveî* been the bafîs -of 
both epîc and dramatic poetry. ït is not, therefore, the na- 
ture of this fort of writing confidered in itfelf, but the faukjr 
manner of its exécution, that can expofe it to any contempt, 
Lord Bacon takes notice of our taflë for fi&itious hiftory, as 
a proof of the greatnefs ancLdignity of the human mmd. He 
obferves very ingenioufly, that the objeâs of this world, and 
the common train of affairs which we behold going on in it, 
d@ not fill the mind, nor give it entfre fatisfaâion. We feek 
for fomething that (hall expand the mind in a grearer degree î 
tye feek for more heroic and illuftrious deeds, ior more diver- 
fified and furprifing events, for a more fplendkl order of 
things, a more teguiar and juft diftribution of rewards ani 
ptmifhments than what we find hère j becaufe we meet not 
with thefe in true hitlory, we hâve recourfe to fiâitious; We 
create worlds according to our fancy, in order to gratify our 
capacious defires : " Accommodando,*' fays that great philof- 
epher, " Rerum fimulachra ad animi defideria, non fubmit- 
11 tendo aniraum rébus, quod ratio facit, et hifioria."* Let us 
ttien, fince the fubjecl wants neither dignity nor ufe, make 
a few obfervations on the rife and progrefs of ficlitious 

hiiiory, 

* " Aecommodatïng the appearaiïces of.things to the défîmes of the mind, not 
* briaging dowa the mind, as hiftory aad philofophy do, to the coude o£ 
"events." 
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hiftory, and the différent formfc it has affumed in différent 
coùntries. 

In ail coùntries we fiiid its brigih very ancient. The genius 
of the eaftern nations, in particular, was frôrn the earlieft 
times much tûrned towards invention, and the love of fi£Hon. 
Their divinity, their philofophy, and their politics, were cloth- 
cd in fables and parables. The Indians, the Perfians; and A- 
rabians, were ail famous ^or their taies; The " Arabian 
. Night*s Entertainments" are the prodiidlion of a rômantic 
invention, but of a rich and amufîng imagination^ êxhibiting a 
fingular and curious difplay of manners and charaâers, and 
beautified with a very humane morality. Among thè ancient 
Greeks, we hear ôf the Ioniah and Milefian Taies ; but they 
are now periflied, and, from any accoùnt that we havé of them> 
appear to hâve beén of the loofe and wanton kind. Somc 
fi&itious hiftories yet remain, that were compofed during the 
décline of the Roman Empire, by Apuleius, Achilles Tatius, 
and Heliodorus, /bifhop t>f Trica, in the 4th century ; but none 
*of them are considérable enough tô merit particular criticifm. 

During the dark âges, this fort of writing affumed a new 
and very fingular form, and for a long while made a great 
figure in the world. The martfaï fpirit of thofe nations, a-* 
mong whom the feudal government prevailed ; the eftabliQi- 
xnent of fingle combat, as an allowed method of deciding caufes 
both of juftice and honour ; the appointment of champions in 
the caufe of women, who could not maintain their own rights 
by the fword ; together with the inftitutïon of military tour- 
Haments, in which différent kingdoms vied with onç another, 
gave rife, in thofe times, to that marvellous fyftem of chivalry, 
, which is one of the moft fingular appearances in the hiftory 
of mankind. Upon this were founded thofe romances of 
knight-errantry, which carried an idéal chivalry to a ftill 
more extravagant height than it had rifen in fa£t. There was 
difplayed in them a new and very wonderful fort of world, 
hardly bearing any refemblance to the world in which we 
dwell. Not only knights fetting forth to redrefs ail manner 
of wrongs, but in every page, magicians, dragons, and giants* 
invulnérable men, winged horfes, enchanted armour, and en- 
chanted caftlcs ; adventures abfolutely inçredible, yet fuited to 

the 
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the grofs ignorance of thefe âges, ajnd to the legends, and fu~ 
perftitious notions concerning magie and necromancy, which 
thén prevailed. This merit they had, of being writings of the 
highly moral and heroic kind. Their knights werè patterns, , 
not of courage merely, but of religion, generofity, courtefy, 
end fidelity ; and the héroïnes were no 4efs diftinguiflied for 
modefly, delicacy, and the utmoft dignity of manners. 

Thefe were the firft compofitions that received the name of 
romances. The origin of this name is traced, by Mr. Huet, the 
lcarned bifhop of Avranche, to the Provençal Troubadoures, a 
fort of ftory-tellers and bards in the county of Provence, 
where there fubfifted fome remains of literature and .poetry. 
The language which prevailed in that country was a mixture of 
Latin and Gallic, called the Roman or Romance language ; 
and their ftories being written in that language, hence, it is faid, 
the name of Romance, which we now apply to ail fiâitious 
compofition. 

The earlieft of thofe romances is that which goes under the 
name ef Turpin, the archbifhop of Rheims, written in the 
îith century. The fubjeâ: is, the atchievements of Charle- 
magne and his peef s, or Paladins, in driving the Saracens out 
of France and part of Spain * thtf famé fubje£t which Ariofto 
has taken ïor his celebrated pôem of Orlando Furiofo, which 
is truly a chivalry romance, as extravagant as any of the reft t 
%ut partly heroic, and partly comic, embellifhed with the high- 
«ft grâces of poetry. The Romance of Turpin was followed 
by Amadis de Gaul, and many more of the famé ftamp. The 
Crufades boA furnimed new matter, and increafed the fpirit 
forfuch writings ; the Chriftiàns againft the Saracena- made 
the çemmon ground-work of them ; and from the util to the 
i6th century, they continued to bewitch ail Europe. la 
Spain, where the tafte for this fort of writing had been m<jjt 
.greedily caught, the ingenious Cervantes, in the beginning 
ofthe iôth century, çontributed greatly to explode it ; 'and the 
abolition of tournaraents, the prohibition of fingle combat, the 
«Mbelief of magie and enchantments, and the change in gên- 
erai of manners throughout Europe, began to give a new t&n 
tofi&itious compofition. 
Vol. IL A a Then 
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Thcn appeared the Àftraea of D*urfè, the Grand Cyrus, the 
Clelia and Cleopatra of Mad. Scuderi, die Arcadia of Sir 
Philip Sidney, and other grave and ftately compofitions in the" 
famé ftyle. Thefe may be confidered as forming the fécond 
ftage of romance writing. The heroifm and the gallantry, the 
moral and virtuous tum of the chivalry romance, werc ftill 
£referved ; but the dragons, the necromancers, and the en- 
chanted caftles, were baniflied, and fome fmall refemblance to 
human nature was introduced. Still, however, there was too 
much of the marvellous in them to pleafe an âge which now 
afpired to refinement. The charaâers wefe difcerned to be 
ftramed ; the ftyle to be fwoln ; the adventures incredible * 
the bocks themfelves were vohiminous and tedious. 

Hence, this fort of composition foon affumed a third form, 
and from magnificent heroic romance, dwindled down to the 
familiar novel. Thefe novels, both in France and England, 
during the âge of Lewis XIV. and King Charles II. were in 
gênerai of a trifling nature, without the appearance of moral 
tendency, or ufeful inftruftion. Since that time, however, 
fomewhat better has been attempted, and a degree of reforma- 
tion introduced into the fpirit of novel writing. Imitations of 
life and chara&er hâve been made their principal objeél. Re- 
lations hâve been profefied to be given of the behaviour of 
perfons in particulariffterefting fitaations, fuch as may aâuai- 
ly occur in life ; by means of which, what is laudable or de- 
feûive in charaûer and in conduit, may be pointed out, and 
placed in a ufeful light* Upon this plan, the French 
hâve produced fome comportions of confiderabjg merit. Gil 
Blas, by Le Sage^ is a book full of good fenfe, and inftruâive 
knowledge of the world. The works of Marivaux, efpecially 
his Marianne, difcover great refinement of thought, great pen- 
^ration into human nature, and paint, with a very délicate 
pencil, fome of the niceft fhades and features in the dîftinûion 
of charaÔers. The Nouvelle Heloïfe of Roufleau is a produc- 
tion of a very fingular kind -, in many of the events which arc 
ïelated, improbable and unnatural; in fome of the détails 
teaious, and for fome of the fcenes which are defcribed juflly 
blameable ; but withal, for the power of éloquence, for tender- 
nefs of fentiment, for ardour of paffion, entitled to rank among 
the higheft productions of ftâitious hiftory. 

In 
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In this khtd of writtng wc are» ît muft be eonfefied, in Çreat * 
Britain, inferior to thc French* Wc neithcr relate fo agreeahly, 
nor draw charaâers with fo much delicacy ; yet we are not 
without fôme performances which difeover the ftrength of the 
Britifh geniws. No fi&ion, in any language, was ever better 
fupported thaa the Adventures of Robinfon Crufoe. While it 
k carried on wkh that appearance of truth and fimplicity, 
which takes a ftrong hold of the imagination of ail readers, it 
foggefts, at the famé time, very ufeful inftructron ; by fhowing 
how much the native powers of a manmay be exerted for fur- 
mounting the difficulties of any externat fituation. Mr. Field* 
kig's novek are highly dtftinguifhed for their humour ; a hu- 
mour which, if not of the moft refined and délicate kind, is 
original, and peculiar to himfelf. The charaâers which he 
draws are lively and natural, and marked with the droites of a 
boid pencil. The gênerai feope of his ftories is favourable to 
ftumanity and goodnefs of heart 5 and inTom Jones, his great» 
cft work, the artful conduâ of the fable, and the fubferviency 
of ail the incidents to the winding up of the whole, defervç 
much praifc.x The moft moral of ail our novel writers, is Rich- 
ardfon, the author of .Clarifia, a writer of excellent intentions, 
and of very confide*able capacity and genius ; did he not pof- 
fefs the unfortunate talent of fpmning oufc pièces of araufement 
into an immeafurable lengtlu The trivial performances which 
daily appear in public uoder the title of Lives, Adventures, and 
Hiftortes, by anonymoùs authors, if they be often innocent, yet 
are moft commonîy infipid * y and though in the gênerai it ought 
to be admitted that charaâeriftical novels, fbrmed upon nature 
and upon life, without. extravagance* and without licentiouf nefs, 
might furniJb an agreeable and ufeful entertainment to the 
Biind ; yet. according as thefe writings hâve been, for the moft 
part, condu&ed, it muft alfo be confefièd, that they oftener tend 
to diffipation and idlenefs, than to any good purpofe. Let us 
now therefore make our retreat from thefe régions of fiâxon. 
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NATURE OF POETRY. ITS ORIGIN AND. PRO* 
GRESS.. VERSIFICATION., 

1 HAVE now finiftied my obfcrvatiôns on the différ- 
ent kinds of writing in profe.. What remains is, to trcat of 
poetical. compofition* Before entering on the confideration of 
any of its particular kinds, I défign this Leâure as an introduc- 
tion to tfc fubjeâ of poetry in gênerai \ wherein I (hall treat; 
of its nature, give an account of its rife and origin, and makc 
fbme obferyations on verfification,. or poetical numbers. 

Our firft inquiry muft be, what is poetry ? and whereih does.. 
it differ from prôfe ? The anfwer to this queftion is not fo ea- 
fy as might at firft be îmagined; and cikics hâve difFered and", 
difputed much, concerning the proper définition of poetry. 
Some hâve rnade its eflence to confift in fiélion, and fupport 
fchcir opinion by the authority of Ariftorle and Plat©. But this. 
ïs ccrtainîy too limited a définition; fçr .though fiâion may 
hâve a great fhare in many poetical compofitions, yet many fub- 
je£rs of poetry may not be feigned ; as where the poet defcribes 
obje£ts wjiich aâually exiû, or pours forth tne real fentimentSL 
of his own heart. Others hâve made the charaûeriftic of poe- 
try to lie in imitation. But this is altogether loofe ; for fever- 
al other arts imitate as well as poetry ; and an imitation of 
human manners and charaûers, may be carried on in the hum- 
bleft profe, no lefs than in the moft lofty poetic ftrain. 

The moft juft and comprehenfi\x définition which, I think, 
can be given bf poetry, is, " That it is the lan'guage of paffion, 
êt or of cnlivened imagination,* formed^ moft commonly, into 
" regular numbers." The hiftorian,the orator,the philosopher, 
addrefs themfelves, for thennoft part, primarfly to the under- 
ftanding : thejr direft aim is to inform, to perfuade, or to in- 
finie. 
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ftruft. But the primary aim of a poet is to pleafe, and to move; 
and, therefore, it is to the imagination, and the paffionn, that 
he fpeaks. He may, and he ought to hâve it in his view, to 
înftruû, and to reform ; but it is indire&ly, and by pleafing 
and moving, that he accomplîmes this end. His mind is fup- 
pofed to be animated by fome interefting objeâ which fires 
his imagination, or engages his pallions ; and which, of courfe, 
çommunicates to his ftyle a peculiar élévation fuited to his 
ideas ; very différent from that mode of exprefiion, which" is 
natural to the mind in its calm, ordinary ftate. I hâve added 
to my définition, that this language of paffion, or invagination, 
isformed, moji commonfy } into regular numbers ; Secaufe, though 
verfification be, in gênerai, the exterior diflin&ion of poetry, 
yet there are fome fbrms of verfe fo loofe and familiar, as to 
be hardly diftinguifhable from profe -, fuch as the verfe of Te- 
rence's comédies ; and there is alfo a fpecies of profe, fo meaf- 
ured in, its cadence, and fo much raifed in its tone, as to ap- 
proach very ncar to poetical numbers ; fuch as the Telemachus 
©f Fenelon ; and the Englifti Tranflationof Ofîîan. The truth 
is, verfe and profe, on fome occafions, run into one another, 
Jike light and fhade.. It is hardly poflible to détermine the ex- 
a& limit where éloquence ends, and poetry begins ; nor is there 
an y occafion for being very precife about the boundaries, as long 
as the nature of each is underftood. Thefe are the minutirc of 
criticifm, concerning which, frivolous writers are always dif- 
pofed to ftjuabble ; bat which deferve not any particular dif- 
culfion. The truth and juflnefsof the définition, which I hâve 
given of poetry, will appear more fully from the account which 
I am now to give of its origin ; and which will tend to thrcw 
fight on much of what I am afterwards to delivér, concerning 
its various kinds.* 

The Greeks, ever fond of attributing to their own nation 
the invention of ail fciences and arts, hâve afcribed the origin 
of poetry to Or^heus, Linus, and Mufeus. There were, per- 
haps, fuch perfons as thcfe, who were the firft diftinguifhed 
bards in the Grecian countries. But long before fuch names' 
were heard of, and among nations where they were neverknown, 
poetry exifted. It is n great error to imagine, that poetry and 
œùfiç are arts which belong only to polifhed nations. They 

hâve 
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bave their foundation in the nature of man, and belong to allr 
nations» and to ail âges ; though, Hke other arts founded in* 
nature, they hâve been more cultivated, and, from a concurrence- 
of favourable circumftances, carried to greater perfection in> 
fome countries than in others. In order to explore the rife ôfc 
poetry, "we muft hâve recourfe tathe deferts and the wilds ^ 
we muft go back to the âge of. hunters and of (hepherds ; ton 
the higheft antiquity v and to rfie fimpteft form of manners a~ 
mong mankind. 

It has béer* often faid, and the concurring wice of ail 'antique 
ty affirms % that ptfetry is older than profe. But in what fenfe- 
this feemingly ftra*nge paradox holds true, has no( always been 
well underitood. There never, certatnly, was any period of 
fociety, in whichanen converfed together in poetical numbers. 
It was in very humble and feanty profe, as we may. eafily be~ 
Jieve, that the firft. trihes carried on intercourfe among thero- 
felves, rekting to the wants and neceffities of life. . But from» 
the very beginning of fociety, there were occafions on whiçh, 
they met together for feafts, facrifices, and public afiemblies j A 
and on ail fuch occa fions, it is well known, that mufic, fong* ; 
and dance, made their principal entertainment. It is chiefly il* 
America, that we hâve had the opportunrty of being made ac- 
quainted with men in their favage ftate. We learn from the- 
particular and concurring accounts of travellers, that among ail,' 
the nations of that vaft continent, efpecially among the north-* 
ern tribes, with whom we hâve had moft intercourfe^ muGc 
and fong are, at ail their meetings, carried on with an incredw 
ble degree of enthufiafm ; that the chiefs of the tribe are thofe- 
who fignalize themfelves moft on fuch occafions ; that te is in* 
fongs they ceiebrate their religious rites ; that, ty thefe they:- 
lament their public and pnvate calamitiesj the death of friends*, 
or the lofs of warriors 5 exprefs their joy on their viâories ^ 
celebvate the great actions of their nation, and their heroes \ 
excite each other to perform brave exploits in# r ar, or to fuffer- 
death and torments with unfhaken conflancy. 

Hère then we fee the firft beginnings of poetv: compofition, 
in thofe rude effufions, which the enthufiafm of fancy or paf-~ 
fion fuggefted to untaught men, when roufed by interefting c- 
veuts, and by their meeting together in public afiemblies., Two* 

particuUrs 
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çarticttlars would early diftinguifh this language of fong, from 
*hat in which they converfed on. the commun occurrences of 
life ; nameîy, an unufuai arrangement of words, and the em- 
^pioyment of bbld figures of fp eech. It would invert words, or 
^change them from thatorder in whïch they are commonly plao 
•ed, to-that which moft fuited the train in which they rofe in the 
ipeaket's imagination ; or which was moft accommodated to the 
cadence of the paffion by which he was moved. Uhder the influ* 
«nce too of any ftrong émotion, obje&s do not appear to tis fuch 
as they really are, but fuch as paffion makcs us fee them. Wc 
«îagHify and exaggeratc ; we feek to intereft ail others in what 
traufes our émotion ; we compare the leaft thingsto the great* 
«cft; we call upon the abfent as well as the prefent, and even 
addrefs ourfelves to things inanimate. Hence, in congruity 
with thofe various movements of the mind, arife thofe turns of 
«xpreffion, which we now di/tinguifh by the iearned naines of 
Hyperbole, Profopopoeia, Simile, Sec. but which are no other 
than the native original language of poetry, among the moft 
barbarous nations. 

Man is both a poet and a mufkian by nature. The famé im- 
|mife which prompted the cnthufiaftic poetic ftyle, prompted 
a certain melody, or modulation of found, fuited to the emotiont 
*of joy ot grief, of admiration, love, or anger. There is a pow» 
«r in found, which, partly from nature, partly from habit and 
affociation, makes fuch patlietic impreffions on the fancy, as de*» 
light even the moft wild barbarians. Mufic and poetry, there- 
fore, had the famé rife ; they were prompted by the famé oc- 
caûons ; they were united in fong ; and, as long as they con* 
tinued united, they tended, without doubt, mutually to height- 
€n and exalt each other's power. The firft poets fung their 
own verfes; and hence the beginning of what^we call, VerG- 
fication, or words arranged in a more artful orderthan profe, fo 
as to be fuited tp fome tune or melody. The Kberty of tranf- 
pofition, ot inverfion, which the poetic ftyje, as I obferved, 
would naturally aflume, made it eafier to form the words into 
fome fort of numbers that fell in with the rnufic of the fong. 
Very harfhand uncouth, we may eafily believe, theie numbers 
would be at firft. But the pleafure was felt j it was ftudied ; 
and vérification, by degrees, pafled into an art. 

It 
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- It appeitrs from what has been faid, that thè firfl "compqfitions, 
yftîch were ëither recorded by writing, or tranfmitted by tra- 
dition, could be no dthër than poetiçal cornpôfitiôns. No oth- 
cr but thefe, coùid draw the attention of men in their rude un- 
•civiiized ftate. Indeed, they kriew no other. Cool reafoning, 
and -plain difcourfe, had no power tô attracl:' favage tribes, ad- 
diâed orHy to hùnting and war. "ïïhere was nothi'ng that could 
ëither route the fpeaker to pour himfelf forth, or draw the 
crowd to lrflen, but the high powers of paflion, of mu fie, and 
of fong: This vehïcle, thereforc, and no other, could be em- 
plôyed by chiefs and legiflators', when they meant to inftruct 
or to animàte their tribes. Thefe is, likewife, a farther réafon 
why fuch corhpofitions only could be tranfmitted to poflerity ; 
lecàufe, before writing was invented, fongs only could lafl, and 
be remembered. The car gave affiftance to the memory, by 
the help of numbers ; fathers repeatéd and fung them to their 
children ; and by this oral tradition of national baHads, was 
conveyed ail the hiftorical knowledge, and ail the inftrucYioa 
o£ the firft âges. 

The earlieft accounts which hiflory gives us concerning ait 
Hâtions, bear teftimony to thefe facts. In the firfl âges of 
Greece, priefts, philofophers, and ftatefmen, ail delivered their 
inftrudtions in poetry. Apollo, Orpheus, and Amphion, their 
moft âncîent bards, are reprefented as the firfl tamers of man- 
kind, the firfl founders of law and civilization. Minos and 
Thaïes fung to the lyre the laws which they compofed ;* and 
till the âge immediately preceding that of Herodotus, hiflory 
kadî appeared in no other form than that of poetiçal taies. 

In the famé manner, among ail other nations, poems and 
fongs are the firfl objets that makc their appearance. Among 
the Scythian or Gothic nations, many of their kings and lead- 
erswère fcalders, or poets ; and it is from their Runic fongs, 
that the moft early writers of their hiflory, fuch as Saxo-Gram- 
inaricus, acknowledge, that they'had derived their chief infor- 
mation. Among the Celtic tribes in Gaul, Britam, and Ireland, 
we know in what admiration their bards were held, and how 
great influence they pofTefîed over the peopie. They were both 
jwets and mufiçians, as ail. the firft poets in every country were. 

They 
* . ♦StraSo,l. it» 
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They were always tiear the perfon of thc chicf or fovcrcign ; 
they recorded aU his great exploits ; they were employed as the 
ambaffadors between contendiog tribes, and their perfons were 
held facred. 

From thîs deduâïon ït follows, that as wc hâve reafon to 
look for poems and fongs among the antiquities of ail countries» 
fo we may expeâ, that in the ftrain of thefe there will be a 
remarkâble refemblance, during the primitive periods of every 
country. The oecafions of their being compofcd» are every 
where nearly the famé. The praifes of gods and heroei, the 
célébration of famed anceftors, the récital of martial deeds, fongs 
of viâory, and fongs of lamentation over the misfortuncs and 
death of their countrymen,, occur among aU nations ; and the 
ûme enthufiafm and fire, the famé wild and irregular, but ani- 
mated compofition, concife and giowing-ftyle, bold and extrav- 
agant ligures of fpeech, are the gênerai diftinguiftûng charac- 
ters of aU the rnoft ancient original poetry. That ftrong hy- 
perboEcal manner, which we hâve been long accuftomed to 
call the oriental manner of poetry, (becaufe fome ofthe earlicft 
poetical prodti&ions came to us from the eaft) is in truth no 
more oriental than occidental ; it is charaâeriftical of an âge 
rather than of a country ; and belongs, in fome meafure, to aU 
nations at that period which firft gives rife to mufic and to 
fong. Mankind never refemble each other fo much as they 
do in the beginnings of fociety. Its fubfequent revolutioq» 
give birth' to the principal diftinétions of chara&er among na- 
tions, and divert into channels widely feparated, that current 
of human genius and manners, which defcends originally from 
onefpring. 

Diverfity of climate, and of manner of livîng, will, however* 
çccafîon fome diverfity in the ftrain of the firft poetry of na- 
tions ; chiefly according as thofe nations are of a more fero» 
cious, or of a more gentle fpirit ; and according as they advance 
fafter or flower in the arts of civilization. Thus we find ail 
the remains of the ancient Gothic poetry remarkably tierce, and 
breathing nothing but flaughter and blood $ white the Peruviai^ 
and the Chinefe fongs turned, from the earlieft times, upoa 
milder fubje&s. The Celtic poetry,in thedaysof Offian, though 
chiefly of the martial kind, yet had attained a confidçrable mix- 
ture of tendernefs and refinement j in conférence of the long 
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cultivatkm of poctry among the Celtx* by means of a feries 
and fucceffioh of bards which had been eftabliÛied for 
So Lucan informa us>: 

Vos quoÇpe qui forces animôs, beîloque perenjptos 

Laodibus in longttnr vates dHrunditis aevum, 

Pkrima fecuri fucliftis carmii» bardi.* [L. 44.J . 

Àmong the Grecian nations, their earîy poctry appears td 
hâve foon received a philofophical caft, from what wc are îu- 
formed concerning the fubjeôs of Orpheus, Linus,and Mufe- 
us, who treated of création and of chaos, of the génération of 
the world, and of the rife of things ; and we know that the 
Greeks advançed ibonef to philofophy, and proceeded with a 
quicker pace in ail the arts of refinemeiît, than moft other na- 
tions. 

The Arabians and the PerGans hâve always been the greateft 

poets of the eaft ; and among them, as among other nations, 

poetry was the earlieft vehicle of ail their learning andinftruc- 

tion.f The ancient Arabs, we are informed^valued themfelvea 

much on their metrical compoGtions, which were of two forts ; • 

the one they compared to loofe pearls, and the other to pearte 

ftrung. In the former, the fentences or verfes were without 

connexion ; and their beauty arofe from the élégance of the cx- 

prefiion, and the acutenefs of the fentiment. The moral doc* 

trines of the Perfians were generally comprehended in fuch ïn- 

dependent proverbial apothegms, formed into verfe. In this 

refpeû they bear a confiderable refemblance to tfee Proverbs of 

Solomon ; à great part of which book confifts of unconne&ed 

poetry, like the loofe pearls of the Arabians. The famé form 

of compofition appears alfo in the Book of Job. The Greeks 

feem to hâve been the firfl who introduced a more regular 

ftruûure, and clofer connexion of parts, into their poetical 

writings. 

During 

* You too,ye bards,whom facrcd raptures fîre 
Tochaunt your hcroes to your country*» lyre, 
Who confecratc in your immortal (train. 
Brave patriot fouis in righteous battle flain; 
8ecurely now thc ufefui tafle renew, # 

And nobleft thèmes in deathlefs longs purfuc. Rowa* 

- f Vid. Voyages de Chardin, chap. de la Poéfie des Perfans. 

% Vid. Pre&niaary Difcourfe f Sale'» Tranûation 0/ the Koran. 
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, During the infancy of poetry, ail the différent kindè of it lay 
confu&d, and were mingled in the famé compofition, according 
as inclination, enthttfiafm* or cafual incidents» direâcd the po» 
et*s ftrain. In the progrefs ©£ fociety and arts, they bçgan to 
affume thofe différent regular forms, and to be diftinguifhed by 
thofe différent naines under whieh we now know them. But 
in the£r(l rude ftate of poetical effuiions, we can caffly difcern 
the feeds and beginnings of ail the kinds of regular poetry. 
Odes and hymnfc of every fort, would naturally be among the 
firft compoiitions ; according as the bards were moved by re- 
Sgious feelings, by exultation, refentment, love, or any other 
warrn. fentiment, to pour themfelves forth in fong. Plaintive' 
or elegiac poetry, would as naturally arift* from lamentations 
over their deceafed friends. The récital of the achievements 
of their heroes, and their anceftors, gave birth to what we now 
çall epic poetry ; and as, not content with fiinply reciting thefe* 
they would infallibly be led, at fome of their public meetings* 
to reprefent them, by introducing différent bards fpeaking in 
the charaâer of their heroes, and anfwering each other, we 
find in this the firft outlines of tragedy, or dramatic writing. 

None of thefe kinds of poetry, however, were in the firft 
âges of fociety properly diflinguiftied or feparated, as they artf 
now, from each other. Indeed, not only were the différent 
kinds of poetry then mixed together, but ail that we now cal! 
ietters, or compofition of any kind, was then blendëd in one 
mafs. At firft, hiftory, éloquence, and poetry, were ail the 
feme. Whoever wanted to'move or to perfuade, to inform o* 
to entertain hi& countrymen and neighbours, whatever was the 
fubjeâ, accompanied his fentiments and taies with the meledy 
of fong. This was the eafe in that period of fociety, when the 
charade» and occupations of the hufbandman and the tmUd- 
er,. the wartior and the ftatefman, were united in one perfon* 
When the progrefs of fociety brought on a feparation of. the 
différent arts and profcflions of civil life, it led alfo by degrees 
to a îegaration of the différent literary provinces from each> 
other* 

The art of writing was in procefs of • titne inventedç. records 
of paft transitions began ta.be kept ; men, occupîed with the 
fubjetfs of policy and ufefularts, wifhed now tobe inftra&ed, 
and informed, as well as moved* They reafoned and refleftcd * 

. \ - upon 
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«pon the affaira of lïfe; aitd were interefted by what was rcalt, 
»ot fabulous* ira paft tranfadions* The hhtorian> theref©re r 
now laid afide the twafkins of poetry -, he wrote in profe, and 
attempted ter give h faithf al and judicious relation of former 
crante* The philofopher addrefled himfelf chïefly to the «n- 
derftandrng.. The orator ftudied to perfuade^by Teafoning, ait* 
vetained more or lefs ef the ancient paffionate and gldwing 
ftyîe> accoréîng as k was conducive to hts purpofé. Poetry 
became now a feparate art, oalculated chieflytopleafe, atidcon- 
fined genèralty to fuch fubjeâs as related to the imagination 
and paflions. Even it& earlieft coinpanion, mufic,. was i« a greafc 
xneafure divided from it. 

Thefe feparations brougnt ztî the lkerary arts mto a more 
tegular forra, and contrîbuted to the exaâ and aecurate cultw 
nation of each. Poetry, however, in its ancient original con- 
dition, was perhaps more vigorotts than it i» m its modem ftate* 
It included then^ the whok burft of the humait mind ; the 
whole exerrion of its Imaginative facnftties. It fpoke then the 
languagc of paffion, and no other ; for to paffion, k owed its* 
birth. Prompted and infpiVed by obje&s, which to him* feemv 
ed gttat, by events- which tntereited hts courrtry o» hts friends, 
the ear\y bard arofe and fung. He fung indeed m wiîd and 
diforderly (trains , but they were the native effufions of his 
beart ; they were the ardent conception» of admiration or re- 
fentment, of fcrrow or frieikMhip, which he poured forth. Ifc 
is no wonder, therefore, that in the rude and arttefs ftram of 
the firft poetry of ail nations, we *fhould ofteii find fomewhat 
4hat captivâtes and tranfports the mind. In after âges, when 
; poetry became a regular art, ftudied for réputation and for 
gain) authors began to affeft what they did not feel. Compo& 
ïng coolly in their clofets, they endeavoured to imitate paffion* 
xather than to exprefs it ; they tried to force their imagination 
into raptures, or to fupply the defeû of native warmth, by thofe 
artificial ornaments which might give compofition a fplendid 
appearance. 

The feparation of miific frôm poetry, prodtfced confluences 
not favburable in fome refpefts to poetry, and in many refpeâs \ 
hurtful to mufic.* As long as they remained united, mufic en- 

Jivened 
• Sec Dr. Brown's Diflertation eu the Jlfa Union, and Stporatiw •/ tmtgy 
*nâ Mufic* 
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Kvencd and animated ppetry, and poetry gave force and expref- 
£on to mufical found.- The muÇç of that early period was, 
beyopd doubt, cxtremely (impie ; and muft hâve confifted chief- 
Jy of fuch pathejic notes» as the voice couldadapt to tlie words 
of the fong. Mufical inftruments, fuch as flûtes» and pipes, 
and a lyre wîth a very few ftrings» appear to hâve been early 
invented among fome nations , but no more was intended bf 
thefe inftruments, than fimply to accompany the voice» and to 
hèighten the melody of fong. The poet's ftrain was alwayt 
heard ; and» from imany circumftances, it appears that among 
the ancient Greeks» as well as among other nations» the bard 
fung his verfes» and played upon hîs harp or lyre at the famé 
time. In this ftate, the art of mufic was» when it produced ail 
thofe great effefts, of which w^read fo mucfc in ancient fto- 
ry. And certain it is, that fromfirôple mufle only, and from*" 
mufle accompanied with verfe or foug» we are to look for flrong 
expreffion, and powerf ul influence over the human mind. When 
inftrumenral mufic came te be ftudied as a feparate art, diveft- 
ed of the poet's fong, and formed înto the artificial and intrl- 
cate combinations o£ harmony, it loft ail its ancient power of 
inflaming the hearers with firong émotions ; and funk into an 
art of mère amufernent, among polifhed and luxurious nations* 
Still, however, poetry preferves, in ail countries, fome re- 
rnains of its firft and original connexion with mufic. By be- . 
ing uttered in fong» it was formed into numbers» or into an 
■ artificial arrangement of words and fyllables, very différent , 
in différent countrip s » but fuch, as to the inhabitants of each, 
feemed moft mclodious and agreeaWe in found. Whençe 
arifes that great charaâeriftic of poetry which we now call 
verfe ; a fubjeû which cornes next to be treated of. 

It is a fubjeâ of a curious nature ; but as I am fenfible, 
that were I to purfue it :as far as my inclination leads, it would 
gîve rife to difeuflions» which the greater part of readers would 
confider as minute, I (hall confine myfelf to a few obfervattons 
upon Englifh verfification. 

ions, *whofe language and pronunciation were of a rou- 
ncai kind, refted thçir verfification chiefly upon the quantities, 

: is» the length or fl\ortnefs of their fyllables. Others^ who 
nm not make the quantities of their fyllables be fo diftin£Hy 

ceived in pronouncing them, réfted the melody of their 

verfe 
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verfe upon the number of fyllables h contained, upon the prop^ 
cr difpofition of accents and paufes in it f and frequently upoii 
that return of correfponding founds, which we call rhyme. The* 
fermer was the cafe with the Greek* and Romans 5? the latter 
h the cafe with" us, and with moft modem nations. Among; 
the ûredes and Romains every fyllable, or the far greateft num- 
ber at leaft, was known to hâve a fixed and determined quanti— 
ty ; and their mannerof pronouncing rendered thïs fo fenfible t<x 
the ear> that a long fyllable was counted precifely equal in time: 
to two (hort onesr Upon tins principle, the number of fyllables. 
contained in their hexameter verfe was allowed to vary. It may-* 
extend to 17 y it can contain, whên regular, na fewer than 13 t 
but the mufical time was, notwithftanding, precifely the. famé- 
ïn every hexameter verfe, and was always eçual to.that of I2i 
Jbng fyllables. In order to afeertain the regular time of every 
verfe, and the proper mixture and fucceiïïon of long and fhort: 
fyllables which ought to compofe it, were invented, what the^ 
grammarians call metriçal feet, daclyles, fpondees, iàmbus, &cv 
By thefe meafures was tried the accuracy of compofition in ev- 
ery Une, and whether it was fo conftru&cd as to fulfil its. prop- 
er metody. It was requifite, for inftance, that the hexameter 
verfe Ihould hâve the quantity of its fyllables fa difpofed, that 
it could be feanned or meafured by èx metriçal feet, which aaight 
te either daûyles or fpondees, (as the mufrcal time of both thefe 
1s the feme) with this reitriftion only, that the fifth foot wa& 
regularly to be a dactyle, and the laft a fpondee.* The 

* Some writers imagine, that the feet in Latia verfe were iatendcd to cor«. 
refpond to bars in mufiC, and to form mufical intervais or diftin&ions, fenfible 
to the car in the pronunciation of the line. Had this bcen the cafe, every khatt 

. of verfe muft hâve had a peculiar order of feet appropriated to it. But the 
common profodies fliow, that there are lèverai forms of Latin verfe which are? 
capable of being meafured indifférée tly, by a ferres of feet of very diffèrent 
kinds. For inftanct, what is called the Afclepedacan verfe (in which the firft 

: ode of Horace rs writttn) may be feanned either by a Spondeus, two Chorîam- 
bus's, and a Pyrrichius : or by a Spondeus, a Dadylus fucceeded by a Caefort^ 

. and two Daétytas*s. *The common Pcntameter, and fomeother forais of verfe, 
admit the like varietics; and yct the rnelody of the verfe remaîns always the 
famé, though it be feanned by différent feet. This proves, that the metrical- 
fect were not fenfible in the pronunciation of the Une, but were intendedonly 
to reguIatCfits conftruclion; or applied as meafures, to try whether the fuc- 
ceflion of long aad fliort fyllables was fuch as fuited the meiody of the verfe r * 
and as feet of différent kinds could femetimes be applied for this purpofe, 
.lien ce it happened, that fome forma of verfe were capable of being feanned in. 
digèrent ways. JFor meafu ring the hexameter line, no other feet were found, 
fo proper ao Daâyles and Spondées, and thereforc by thefe it is unîfornily- 
feanned. But no tar is fenfible of the termination of each foot, in reading an, 
hexameter line. From a nufapprehenlion of this matter, I apprehend that." 
confVfion has fometin^es arifen among wiiters, in treating of theprofody both. 
of Lath, and df EngUÛi Vctfc 
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The introduction of tnefe feet into Éngliflr verfe, would b* 
£altogethex out of place ; for the genius of our language cbrrefi- 
ponds not in thïs refpeâ to the Grèelc ar Latin. I fay not f 
that we hâve no regard to quantity, or to long and {hort, in 
çronotincing. Many words we hâve, efpecially out words con- 
£fting of feverai fyllables, where the quantity, or the long and 
fhort fyllables, are invariably fixed ; but great numbers we 
Lare alfo, where the quantity is left altogether loofe. This is 
the café witfa a great part of our words confifting of two fyl- 
lables, and with almoft ail out monofyllables. In gênerai, th* 
t&fference made between long and fliort fyllables, in our man- 
ner of pronounemg thetn is fo very inconfiderable, and fo muefc 
liberty is left us for making them either long or (hort at pleaf- 
lire, that mère quantity is of very îittle effedt in Englilh verfit 
fication. The only perceptible différence among our fyllables,* 
arifes froni fome of them being uttered wkh that ftronger per- 
euffion of voice, which we call accent* This accent does not 
always make the fyllable longer, but gives it more force of found 
only ; and it is upon a certain order and fucceflion of accented. 
and unaccented fyllables, infinitely more than upon their being , 
long or {hort, that the melody of our verfe dépends. If we 
take any of Mr. Pope's lines, and in reciting them alter the 
quantity of the fyllables, as far as our quantities are fénfible, 
the mu&c of the verfe will not be much injured: whereâs, if 
we do not accent the fyllables according as the verfe dictâtes, 
its melody will be totally deftroyed.* 

Our Englifh heroic verfe is of what may be called an iambïc 
ftruQure ; that i$, compofed of a fucceflbn nearly alternate o£ 
fyllables, not ihort an<jLlong, but unaccented and accented, 
With regard to the place of thefe accents, however, fome liber- 
ty is admitted, for the fake of variety. Very often, though not 
always, the line begias* with an unaccented fyllable ; and fome- 
times, in the courfe of ir, two unaccented fyllables follow each. 

other. 

«* Sec this well îllwllratcd in Lord Monhoddo's Treatifc of The Origin and 
Progrefs tf Language, Vol. II. under the head of the profody of language. He 
ftows that this is not only the contention of our own verfe, but that, by our 
roanner of reading Latin verfe, we make its mufic nearly the fime. For we 
cerrainly-do not pronounce it according to the ancient quantities, f > as to make 
the xntiuca4 time of one long fyllable eq»jal to two fliort ohes ; but according 
to a fucceûîoD of accented and unaccented fyllables, only mixed in a ratio dif- 
férent from that of our own veife. No Roman could poflibly underftand our 
pronunciation. 
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other. But» in gênerai, there^are eithef five, orfouf, accefflect 
fyllables in each line. The number of fyllables is ten, urilefs 
where an Alexandrian verfe is occafionally admitted. In verfes 

• sot Alexandrian, inftances occur where the line. appears to 
hâve more than the Umited number. But in fuch inftances, I 
apprehend it will be found, that fome of the liquid fyllables arc 
fo flurred in pronoitncing, as to bring the verfe, with refpeâ to> 
its efFeft upon the ear, within the ufual bounds. 

Another euentiai circumftance in the conftitution of our 
verfe, is the cxfural paufe, which falls towards the middle of 
*cach line. Some paufe of this kind, di&ated by the melody, is 
fbund in the verfe of moft nations. It is found, as might be 
fliown, in . the Latin hexameter. In the French heroic verfe 
k is very fenfible» That is a verfe of twelve fyllables ; and 
ïn every Une, juft after the fixth fyllable, there falls regularly 

• and indifpenfably, a ctefural paufe, dividing the line into two 
cqual hemiftichs. For example, in the firft Unes of Boileau s 
epiftle to the king : 

Jeune & vaillant héros J dont la haute fâgefle 
N*efc point le fruit tardif f d'une lente vieiïîefle, 
Qui feul fans Miniftre | à l'exemple des Dieux 
Soutiens tout par toi même | & vois tous par tes yeux. 

In this train ail their verfes proceed ; the one half of the Jine 
always anfwering to the other, and the famé chirne returning 
ihcefiàntly on the ear without intermiffion or change \ which 
is certainîy a dcfeâ in their verfe, and unfits it fo very much 
for the frcedom and dignity of heroic poetry. On the other 
Iiand, it is a diftinguifhing advantage of our Englifh verfe, that 
ït aliows the paufe to be varied througfl four différent fyllables 
in the Une» The paufe may fall after the 4A, the 5A, the 6th, 
or the 7th fyllable *, and according as the paufe is placed after 
one or other of thefe fyllables, the melody of the verfe is much 
changed, its air and cadence are diverfified. By this means» 
uncommon rtchnefs and variety are added to Englifti verfi- 
fication. 

When the paufe falls earlieft, that is, after the 4th fyllable, 
thebrifkeft melody is thçreby formed, and the moft fpirited air 
given to the line. In the following Unes of the Râpe of the 

Lock* 
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Lock, Mr. Pope has, with exquifite propriety, fuïtedthé cor*. 
ftru&ion of the verfe to the fubjèâ. ' 

On her white bjceaft | afparkling crois ftie wore> 
Which Jews might kifs | and irrfïdeJs adore ; 
Her lively looks | a fprightly mind difclofe, 
Quick as her eyes | and as unfix'd as thofe* 
Favours to none | to ail fhe fmiles extends, 
' Oft ihe rejedïs | but never once ofFends. 

When the .paufe faUs after the Jth fyllable, which clîvïdes 
the Une into two equal portions, the melody is fenfibly altéred. 
The verfe lofes that brîik and fprightly air, which it had with 
the former paufe, and bccomes more fmooth, gentle and 
flowing. . ' 

Eterftal funfhine | of the fyotlefs ftïind, 
.Éach prayer accepted | and each wifti refignM. 

When the paufe pfocecds to follow the 6th fyllable, the 
ïenor of the mufic becomes folemn and grave. The verfe 
marches now with a more flow and meafured pace, than in 
*ny of the two former cafés. 

The wrath of feleus* ftfn | the direful fpring 
Of ail theGrecian woes | O "Goddefs fing! 

But the grave, folemn cadence becomes ftîll more foifihle» 
when the paufe falls after the 7th fyllable, which is the neareft 
place to the end of the Une that it can occupy. This kind of 
verfe occurs the feldomeft, but has a happy effeâ in diverfify* 
ing the melody. It produces that flow Alexandrian air, which 
îs finely fuited to a clofe ; and for this reafon, fuch lines al- 
flioft never occur together, but are ufed in nnifhhig the 
couplet. 

And in the fmooth defcrîption \ murmur ftiiï» 
Long lov'd ador'd ideas ! | ail adieu. 

I hâve tàken my examples from verfes in rhymej becaufe 
ïn thefe, our vérification is fubjedled to the ftri£teft law. As 
blank verfe is of a freer kind, and naturally is read with lefs 
cadence or tone, the paufes in it, and the effeâ of them, are . 
not always fo fenfible to the ear. It is conftrufted, how- 
ever, entirely upon the famé principles with refpe£t to the 
place of the paufe. .There are fome, whct, in order to exalt the 

Vol. II. Ce varicty 
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variety arid thc power •£ our heroic verfe, hâve mamtained 
that it admits of mufîcal patifes, not only after thofe four fylla* 
blés, where I affigned their place, but after anyone fyllable in thé 
verfe indifferently, wheîre thé fenfe dire&s it to be placed. This, 
in my opinion, is the fanïe thing as to maîntain that there ï$ 
no paufe at ail belonging to the natUfal melodyof the verfe ;. 
fince, according to this notion, the paufe is formed entirely by 
the meaning, not by the mufic. But this I apprehend to be 
contrary both to the nature of verfification, and to the expéri- 
ence of every good ear.* Thofe çertainly are the happieft 
Unes, whetein the paufe, prompted by the melody, coïncides iii 
fomë degree with that of the fenfe, or at leaft does not tend to 
fpoil or interrupt the meaning. Wherever any oppofition be- 
tweèn the mufic and the fenfe chances to take place, I obferv- 
ed before, in treating of pronunciation or deJivery, that the 
proper *nethôd of reading thefe fines, is to read them accord- 
îng as the fenfe dictâtes, ,negle£Ung or' flurring the csefural 
paufe ; which renders the Une lefs graceful indeed, but, hôtf- 
ever, does not entirely deftroy its fotmd. 

Our blank verfe pofleffes greaftadvantages, and*îs indeéd a 
noble, bold, and difencumbered faciès of verfification. The 
principal defeft in rhyme, is the full clofe which it forces upon ■ 
the ear, at the end of every couplet. Blank verfe is freed from 
this j and allows the Unes to run into each othéfr with as great 
liberty as the Latin hexameter permits, perhaps with greater. 
Hence it is particuterly fuited to, fubjeâs of dignity and force, 
which demand more free and manly numbers than rhyme. Thé 
conftraint and ftrict reguJarity. of rhyme are unfavourable to 
the fublime, or to the highly pathetic ftrain. An epic poem, 
or a tragedy, would be fettered and degraded by it. It is beft 
adapted to comportions of a temperate ftrain, where no partic- 

ular 

* In the Italtan hcroîc verfe, employed by Taflb in his Gierufalemme, and 
Ariofto in his Orlando, the paufes are-of the famé varied nature with thofe. 
which I hâve fhown ta belong to EngKfli verfification, and fa!I after the farrie 
four fyllables in the Une. Marmontel, in his Poëtique Franeoife, ato!. i. p. 
£69, takes notice, that this conftrii&ion of verfe is common to the Italiant 
and the Englifh } and défends the uniformity of the French csefural paufe 
upon this ground, that the altération of mafculine and féminine rhymes, fur- 
ni flics fufiicient variety to the French poctry; whereas the change of move- * 
ment oçcafioned by the four différent paufes in Engtifli and Italian verfe, pro- 
duces, according to him, too great diverftty. On the head of pat: l'es in Englifh 
verfification, fee the Elément* of Criticifni, chap. 18. fe&. 4. 
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ular véhémence is required in the fentiments, nor great fuV- 
Umity in the ftyle j fuch aspaftorals, ekgics, epiftles, fatires, &c. v 
To thefe, it communicates thàt degree of élévation which is 
proper for them \ and without any other affiftance fufficiently 
diftinguifhes the ftyle from profe* He who.fliould write fuch 
poems in blank verfe, would render his work harfli and unpleaf- 
ïng. In order to fupport a poetical ftyle, he would be ©bliged 
to affeét a pomp of language unfuitable to the fubjeét. 

Though I join in opinion with thofe, who think that rhyme 
finds its proper place in the middle, but not in the higher ré- 
gions of poetry, I can by no means join in the invé&ives which 
(ome hâve poured out againft it, as if k were a mère barbarous 
gingling of founds, fit only for childrcn, and owing to nothing . 
but the corruption of tafte in the monkiftiages. Rhyme rnight 
indeed be barbarous in Latin or Greek verfe, becaufe thefe lan- 
guages, by the fonoroufnefs of their words, by their liberty of • 
tranfpofition and inverfion, by their fixed quantities and mufical 
jjronunciation, could carry on the inelody of verfe without it& 
çûd. But it dœs not folio w, that therefore it muft be barbarous. 
in the Englifli language, which is deftitute of thefe advantages. 
Every language has powers and grâces, and mufic peculiar, to 
ïtfelf i and what is becoming in one, would be ridiculous in an* 
o^her. Rhyme was barbarous in Latin ? and an attemgt to cbn- , 
fttruâ Englifli verfes, after the form of hexameters, and pen- 
taraeters, and fapphics, is as barbarous among us.. It is not 
ttufc, that rhyme is merely.a monkifli invention. On the con- 
trçary, it has obtained under différent forms, in the verfification. 
oi> moft known nations. It is found in the ancient . poêtry o£ 
the northern nations of Europe ; it is faid to be found among 
thé Arabs, the Perfians, the Indians, and the Americans. Thïs>. 
ftows that there is fomething in the return of fimilat founds». 
vhîch is gratefui to the ears of moft part of mankind» And if/ 
any onç, after reading Mr; Pope's Râpe of the Lock, or Eloifa, 
to Abelard, ihall not admit our rhyme, with ail its varîeties of;* 
paufcs, to. carry both élégance and fweetnefs of found, his ear- 
muft be pronounced to be of a very peculiar kind. 

The prefent. form- of our Englifh hjeroic rhyme in couplets, 
îs a^nodern fpecies of verfification. The meafure generally ufed 
ki the daysof Queeg Elisabeth, King ; James, and. KingCharle% 
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I. was the flanza of. eight Unes, fuch as Spencer employa bor> 
rowed fjrom the Italian $ a meafure very conftrainçd and artir 
ficial. Waller, waç the firft who brought couplets into vogue *, 
and Dryden afterwards eftablUhed the ufage. Waller firft fmooth^ 
ed our verfe ;. Dryden perfefted it Mr. Pope's, verfification 
. . has a peculiar charaâer. It is flowing and fmooth, in the high- 
cft degree j far more laboured and correft than that o£any who 
went before him. He introdueed one confiderable change into 
beroiç v/arfe, by totally throwing afide the triplete, or threc Unes. * 
rhymihg together, in which Mr. Dryden abounded. Dryden's 

• verfification, however, has very great roerit ; and, like ail his, 
produirions, has muçh fpirit» mixed with careleflTnefs. If not 
fo fmooth and correû as Pope's, it is however more varied and 

. cafy. He fubjeâs himfelf lefs tp the rule of clofing the fenfe 
with the. couplet; and frequently takes the liberty of making. 

* Ijis couplets run into pnç snpth&y with fpmewhat o{ the fr£$* 
4pr& qf hl^nk. yerfe.. 
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PASTORAL POETRY. LTRIC POETRT. 

xN the laft Leâure, I gave an account of the rife and 
j>rogrcfs of poetry, and made fome obfcrvations on the nature 
©f Englifh verfification. I now proceed to treat of the chief 
kinds of poeticat compofitîon ; and of the crltical rules that re-, 
late to them. I (hall follow that order which is moft (Impie 
and natural ; beginning with the lefîcr forms of poetry, and af- 
cending from them to the epic and dramatic, as the moft dignifi- 
td. Th\s Ledure (hall be empîoyed on paftoral and lyric poetry. 
Though I begin with the confideration of paftoral poetry, it 
îs nçt becaufe \ confider it as one of the earlieil forms of po- 
etical conipoution. On the contrary, I am of opinion that it 
^as not cultivated aa a diftinâ fpecies, or fubjeâ: of writing, 
until fociety had advanced in refinejnent. Moft aitfhors hâve 
indeed indulged the fancy, that becaufe the life which mankind 
at firft led was rural* therefore, their firft poetry was paftoral, 
çr empîoyed in the célébration of rural feenes and obje&s. I 
jnake no doubç, that it would borrow many of its images and 
allufions from thofe natural objeâs with which men were 
fceft acquainted ; but I make as lîttle doubt, that the calm and 
\ranquil feenes of rural felicity were not, by any means, the 
firft objeâs whîch infpired that ftrain of compofition, which 
ve npw cali poetry* It was infpired, in the firft petiods of 
çvery nation, by events and objeâs which roufcdmen's paflions ; 
or, at leaft, awakened their wonder and admiration. The ac- 
tions of their gods and heroee, their own exploits in war, the 
fuccefîes or rnisfojtunes of their countrymen and friends, fur-, 
niihed«thç firft thèmes to tfce bàrds of every çountry. What 
was of a paftoral kipd in their compofitions, was incidental 
pnly. They did not think of choofing for their thème the tran- 
quillîty and the pleafures of the çountry, as long as thefe were 
laily and familiar obje&s to them. It was nçt till men had ber 
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gun to bc aflembled în great citiés, after the diftinâions of ranfc 
and ftation were formed, and the buftle of courts and large fo-*.. 
cieties was know, that paftoral poetry afiumedits prefent fornru 
Men thcn bcgan to look back upon the more Cmpïe and inno^ 
cent life, which their forefathers led, or which, at leaft, they 
fancied them to hâve led : they looked back upon it wifh pleafc 
i*re, and in thofe rural fcenes, and paftoral occupations, imag- 
ïning a degree of felicity to' take place, fuperior to what they. 
now enjoyed, conceived the idea of celebrating itin poetry.. It 
was in the court of King Ptolemy, that Theocritus wrpte thet 
firft paftorals with which wc are acquainted j. and, in thé court 
of Auguftus, he was imitated by Virgil. ' 

But whatever may hâve been the origin of paftoral poetry, 
it is, undoubtedly, a natural, and very agreeable form q( poet< 
ïcal compofition. It recals to our imagination thofe gay fçejies* 
and pie a fi ng views of nature, which commonly are, the delight; 
of our childhood and youth ; and to which, in more ail van ceci 
years, the greateft part of men recur with pleafure. It. exhibits. 
to us a life, with which we are accuftomed to aflbciate the ideas. 
cf peace, of leifure, and of innocence ; and, therefore, we readily 
fct open our heart to fuch reprefentationa as promife to banifh 
from our tkoughts the cares of the world, and to tranfport us into, 
caitn Elyfian régions. At the famé time, no fubje& bids fairer 
for being favourable to poetry. Amidft rural objets, nature 
frefents, on ail hands, the fineft field for defcription * and noth- 
ing appears to flow more, of its own accord, into poetical nunv 
bers, than rivers and mountains, meadows and hills, flocks and- 
Irees, and fliepherds void of care. Hence, this fpecies of po- 
etry has, at ail times, allured many readers, and excited many 
writer» u But, notwithftanding the advantages it poffeffes, it 
will appéar, from what I hâve farther to obferve upon it, that- 
there is hardly any fpecies of poetry which is more difficuk to bc 
carried to perfection, or in which fe wer writers hâve excelled. 

Paftoral life may be confidered in three différent views ; eU 
ther fuch as it now aôually is ; when the ftate of fliepherds h 
reduced to be a mean, fervile, and laborious ftate ; when their 
eft^ployments *re become difagreeable, anà their idcas grofs and 
low : or fuch as we may fuppofe it once to hâve been, în the 
more early and fimple âges, when it was a life of eafe and abun- 
dance -, when the wealth of men con/ifted chiefly in flocks and 

l berds* 
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fcerds, and the {hepherd, though unrefined in his manners, was 
ïefpe&able in his, date \ or, laftly, fuch as it never was, and 

•"îiever can in reality be, whcn, to the café, innocence, and fim- 
plicity of the early âges, we attempt to add the polifhed tafte*' 
•and calthrated manners, of modçrn timesv Of thefe three dates, 
the firft is too grofs and mean, the lad too refined and unnat- 
*ral, to be made the ground-work of paftoral poetry. Either 
X>f theïe extrêmes is a rock upon which the poet will fplit, if 
he approaches too near it. We (hall be difgîifted if he gives 

. tis too much p( thé fervile employments, and low ideas of ac- 

tuai peafants, as Théocritus is cenfured for having fometimes 

donc ; and if, like fome of the French and ttalian writers of 

Jjaftorals, he makes his (hepherd s dtfcourfe as if they were cour* 

tiers and fcholars, he then retains the name only, but wants thç 

Xpirit of paftoral poetry. 

He muft, therefore, keep in the mîddle dation between thefe. 

He muft form to hîmfelf the idea of a rural date, fuch as ia 

certain pcriods of fociety may hâve aftually taken place, wherô 

there was êafe, equality, and innocence ; where fhepberds weré 

gay arid âgïeeable, without being learned or refined ; and plaia 

and artlefs, withôut being grofs and wretched. Thegreat charnt 

«f padofal poetry arifes, from the view which it exhibits of the 

tranquillity and happinefs of a rural life. This pleafing illufion r 

therefore, the poet muft earefully maintain. He muft difplay, 

to us, ail that is agreeàblè in that date, but hide whatever is 

difpleafing.* Let liim paint its fimplicity and innocence to the 

full; 
* In the followîng beautiful linesof the firfl eclogue, Virgil has,in the truc 
fpirit of a pi floral poet» brought together as agrecable an affemblageof images 
Crural pleafure as can any where be found. 

Fortunate fenex ! hic inter flumina nota, 

Et fontes facros, ftigus captabis opacum. 

Hinc tibi, quae femper vicino àb limite fepes,« 

Hyblaeis apibus, flore m depafta falicli, 

Ssepe levifomnum fuadebit inire fufurro. 

Hinc altâ* fub rupe, canit frondator ajl auras : 

Nec tamen interta, raucae, tua cura, palumbes, 

Nec gemere acriâ ceffabit turtur ab ulmo. * , 

Happy old man ! hère mid th* accuftom'd ftreams 

And facredfprings, you'll lliun the fcor chiite beamsl 

While from yon willow fence, thy pa (turcs bound, f 

The btes that fuck their flowery fteres around, 

ShaU fweetly minole, with the whifp'ring boughs, 

Thcir lulling murmurs, and invite repofe. 

While from fteep rocks the pruner's fong is heard ; 

Nor the foft cooing dove, thy fav'rite btrd, 

Me an while ilialjl ceafe to breathe her melting ftrain, 
A Kor turtles from the aerial clrus to plain» WartOw. 
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ïull ; but covër îts rûdenéfs and mifery. DiftrefTes, indeed, and 
ànxietieshe mayattributetoit; forittorôuldbeperfeâly unnatur- • 
al to fuppofe any condition o£ hùrhan life to be withôutthera ; but 
they mùft bé of fùch a nature, as noit to fhock the fancy virith any 
thing pecùliarly difgùftingin the paftoral life. The ftiepherd ma y - 
welibe affii&edfôr thé difpleafùre of hismiftréfs,or for the lofs of 
a favoùrité lamb. ït is a fufficient rëcomrriendatlon bf any ftate f 
•to hâve ônly fuçh èvïis as thefe to déplore. In fhort, it is thè 
paftoral life fomewhat embelliftièdand beautified, atleaft, feenon 
its faireft (ide fcnly, that the poet ought tô prefent to ùs. But let 
him take carè, that, in embellifhing nature, he does not attogeth- 
cfr difguife her ; or prétend tô join with rural fimplicïty and 
happïnèfs, ftich improvements as are unhatural and forëign to 
it, . If it ht not exa&ly real life which he prefents to ùs, it muft, 
however, be fomewhat that refembles it This, in m.y opinion* 
is the général idea of paftoral poetry. But, in order to exam- 
ine it more particularly, let us confider, firft, the fcenery ; next, 
the char a£ters ; and, laftly, the fubjeâs and ââions, which this 
fort of compofition (hoùld exhibit. 

As to the fcene, it is clear, that ït muft aïways be laid în thô 
country, and much of the poet's merit dépends on defcribing it 
beautifully. Virgil is, in this refpeft, excelled by Theocritus, 
Nvhofe descriptions of natural beauties are richer, and more pic- 
turefque than thofe ôf the other.* In every paftoral, a fcene, 

or 

* What rurat fcenery, ïoî* inftance, càn be païnted in more UVely colou«» 
thaa the folio wing defeription exhibits ? 

' ' ' f y té (kcQiixit 

AÈiictç <r%ivoto xœfjLomto-iv iKkivfa/xtç 
*Ev « MT lAirouTi yiyahonç oivccgh>i<rt- 
HoK&xl <£' a fjifj.it vTTtçQè marte açaroç Sov&vf» 

v Aiytiçot TTTfktoti n. ro S* tyyvbiv ttgov v$ag '* 

Nv^ccfôc» t% arrgoio kolti t&âfjuvov Y.i\«çwr$tv.. 
Toi «te xori crxuçoiïç ogoSxju.vlo'tv GuQateuvtç 

Ttrriytç XxKayivnsç 'i%ov xévov. a «T* okoXvyai , 

TuXoÔtv tv Trv*.wiï.<Ti /3cct«v Tf-i^trav «JtelvSauf;* 
Aîi<Toy XogvSot m.xi axavSicJïîy «Wvé rçvyav. 
TiLoTovro %éQal itiçi rtîfaKxç «.f&pl (juKicrcrou. 
Tlayr ucr$i% blgtoç fjukxx iriowç\ u<rh «F oifàçYK* 
"O^yxi fav 7TAQ 'ToTa-iy -Traça vxovgoûcri Si fjuxha. 
Aav^iXtejf oLfJt.f4.iv tKvkivSiro' roi F txi%yvTO 
v , m Og7ta,Y.iç (ifafivAoun *ATa.(ZçîboYr%ç tgxojf. 

THïbckXr. ïdyll. vii. 13a. 

_ — — : — on foft beds recline 

Of lentilk, and young branches of the vine r 
.Poplars and clms above, their foliage fpread, 
Lent a cooi ihade, ànd wav'd tlic breezy head ; 

Bclow 
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w riiral profpeâ, fhould bc diftin&ly drawn, and fet Wforc u$/ 
rit i$ not endugh, that we hâve thofc unmcaning groupes of 
violets and rofes, of birds, and btooks, and breezes, which ôur 
tommon paftoral-mongers throw together, and which arc per- 
,petually recurring upon as without variation. A good pôet 
ought to give us fuch a lahdfcape, as a painter could copy afc 
ter. His obje&s muft be particularifed $ the ftream, the rock m 
or the tree, muft, «ach of them, ftand forth, fo as to make à * .. 
figure in the imaginarioo, and to give us a pleafing conception 
of the place where we are. A fingle obje£t happily introduced, x 
*wîll fometimes diftinguifh and charaÔerife a whole feene ; fuch 
as the antique ruftic fepulchre, a very beautiful objeâ in a 
"landfcape, which Virgil has fet before us, and which hc has 
*aken from Theocritus : 

Hinc adeo média eft nobis via ; Jamque fepulchrum 
Incipit apparere Bianoris ; hic ubi denfas 
•' Agricolas ftringunt frondes—— -Ecl. IX.* 

Not only in profefled deferiptions of the feenery, "but in the 
irequent allufiohs to natural objefts, which occur, of courfe, in 
faftorals, the poet muft, above ail things, ftudy variety. Hc 
muft diverfify his face of nature, by prefenting to u$ new irn-'. 
âges ; or otherwife, he will foon become infipid with thofe 
Jcnown tepics of defeription, wjiich were original, ît is trae, in 
*he firft poets, who copied them from nature, but which are 
now worn thread-barc by inceffant imitation. It is alfo incum- 

bent 

Below a 'ftream, from the nympVs (acred cave. 
In frec meanders led its murmuring wave. « 

In ttie warm funbeams, verdant fhades amener, ; 

£ hrill grafshoppers renew'd their plaintive long : 
At di (tance far, conceal'd in fhades, alone, - 4 

* -Sweet Philomela pour'd her tuneful raoan : 

The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of love, , 
And fweetly penfive cooM the t ortie dove ; 

While honey beti, fore ver on the wing, < 

Humm'd round the flowers t or fipt the filver fpf ing, ? ' 

The rien, ripe feafon, gratified tht fenfe # 

1 "With fummer's fweets, and autumo's redoiençe. 

Jlpples and pear» Uy ftrew'd in heâps arouird, ' - ' 

Jknd the plum's loaded branches kuVd the ground. Fawki». 



• * 



-To our raid journey vrc are corne, 



1 fee the top of old Bianor Vtomb ; 
Hère, Mccris, where'the fwaius thick branches prune, 
% And ftrew their leaves, our voices let as lune, Wa*t oif ; 

Vot. II. D d i 
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. '•beaton hîra, to fuit the feenery to the fubjeél of the pàftôraH 
and, aecording as it is of a gay of a mehncholy&md, toexhib- 
sYn&ture under fuch jforms as may correfpond with the emb- 
êtions or Sentiments, which hedeferibes. Thus VirgU* in his 
Second eclogue, which contaîns the lamentation of a defpairing 

- -lover, gives, with propriety, a gloomy appearancetothefeenes 

►'^* / Tantum inter denfas, umbrofà cacumina, fagos» 
AÈduè veniebat ; ibi haec încondita folus 

* Momibus & fylvis ftudio ja&abat mani.* 

With regard to the chara&ers, or perfons, which arc preper 

to be intro^uçed into paltorals, it is.xiot enôugh that they be 

** perfons reôdîng in the country. The adventures, or the dit* 

courfes of courtiers» or citizens; in the country, are not what 

v we look: for in fuch writings; we expe& to be entertained by 

>ihepherds, or, perfons wholly engaged in rural occupations; 

\ whofe innocence and freedom from the cares of theworld may, 

. in our imagination, form an agreeable contraft, with the manqers 

: and çhara&ers of thofe who are engaged in the buftle of iife. 

©ne of the principal difficulties wKich hère occurs has been 

„ already*hinted ; that of keepingthe exa£tmedïum between too 

• ïnuch rufiieity on the one harid, and too much refinement on 

the other. The fhepherd, afluredly, muft be plain and unaf- 

fe&ed in his manner of thinking, on : all fubje&s. An amiable 

Cmplïcity muft be the ground-work of his charaâer. At the 

► **faitfe time, there is no neceffity for hîs beîng dull and infipid. ' 

•He may hâve good fenfe and refledion j he may hâve fpright- 

• îinefs and vtvacity 5 he may hâve very tender and délicate feel- 
ings; *finçe thefc are, more oç lefs, the portion of men in ali 
ranks. oflife .* and fince, undoubtedly, there was much genius* 

. '•în the world, bëfore there were lèafning, or arts to refine it. 
But then he ''muft not fuhtilife % he muft not deat in gênerai 

,* jreflettjons *tfd abftraft reafonlng ; and ftill lefs in the points 
-and concefts of an affe#ed gallantry, which furely belong.not • 
ta hîs charaâer and fituatîon. Some of thefe conceits are the 
, *chjef btenulhes of the ïtalian paftorals, which are otherwifç 
feëautifui. When Aminta, în Taflb, is difentangling his lûif- 
jtrefsVhair from s>tree to which afavage had bouftjritV he is 
k / reprefented 

, • V&à fhades of thickeft bcech hç pin'd alonc, - * 

To rtu wild wo,ods and mountaîns made hîs moan<$ 
Sti 1 ! day hy day, in in. ofcei*nt#r *ms,« 
Twa»i4bc*wW,4c/paiiiagtoldW#aiûS. '" Waatok. 
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Kprefented asiaying?; " Crucltreef.how couWft thettânjuT©' . 
w that lovely hâir which did thee fo much honour ? thy rug* .„ 
* ged trunt va&not worthy of fuch lovely knots. What^- * . 
w vantage hâve thc fermants of love, îf thofe precious çhain» " 
u are common to them* and to thc trees?"* Such ftfainéd fei^' 
riments as tïiefe îll befit the woods.> Rural perfonages are ftrp- \ '! 
pbfed to fpéak the language of plain fenfe, and natural feel» M :, 
«igs^ WhentHey dcfcribe, or relate, they dp it wîth fimpiicity,"* Z : 
and naturally aliude to rural circumftances ^ as in thefe beau* *- .'*,• 
tifuLlines of one of Virgil's eclogues c 

" SepMs in noftris parvam terofcida mala- \ * . '., * ^ 

(Dux egc* vefter eram) vidi cum matre iegenteni "* V ' 

Alter ab undecimo tum mejamceperat anous, * " 

jam fragiles poteram a terra contingere rair os. ■ *» 

Vf tidi, ut perii* ut me malus abfiuht error ! f /* s . 

Tir another paffage, he. œakes. a Ûiephetdefs throw an apple a$ 

£erlover:. > , ' -, . 

Tara iugit ad &lioes» & fe cqpjt ante videri.j: t ,/ « 

• . ■* * 

Thîs fe «flWtf, as the French exprrfs it, and perfeâly fuited à> 
paftoral manners. Mr. Pope wantcd to imitate this paff%ge> 
fend, as ht thought, to imjtrove upon it* He doesit thus : * ■ 

The %îghtîy Syîvia trips alorg the greety 

She runs ; but hopes file does tiot run unfeen ; 

While a kind glanée at her purfuer Aies, N 

Kow mueh at varianoe are hcr feet and eyes ? 

Thisfalls far (hoft of Virgil; the natural and pîeafing fim- 
, jlicity of thc défcriptîoii is deffroyed, by tfre quaintand afFe&- 

** Oi à <K nodrfi bcîtien era dcgno> * ' «• 

Coû rovido tronco ; hor, chc ▼antaggîa N -4 ' 

Hanno i fervi d'araor , fclor commune. -, , ** 

E'con le piànte il pretk)fo laccio ? - * v f •.'. 

Pianta crudcl ! potefti quel bel crmc , **^ 

Offcndcr, tu, ch*a te feo tanto onorc ? ATto4M» ,$c. v I* ** 

f Once with your mother to-our ficlds you camç ., 

For 4cwy applcs ; thencé I date my flamc,; ' «V» <r v 

Thc choiceft fruit I pointed to yourtrie*, 

Tho* youag, tny raptur'cfe foui was fix*d on you^ , . ' . ' I, , ' 

.. Thcboughs I jultcouiâ ieach Twth litilc arnis; * ' *• 

« . But then, cvtil then, coula fccl thy pt>ivtrtul cfiafms. r 

. O, how I gaz'd, m plcalitig transport toft ! ' " * 

How glo Va my £eart, in fwcct d^çluflon loRA ' Warton^ # ; 

^ 5Sy PhilKsme with pclt<:d appîcs plies; . H * f *; ' 

Then, tripping to thc wôcd, thc canton hk*,, * \. "'*- ^^ 

And vi&€§t^bfeic«î,beforc^hc1lic8» I^ybmÉ^ 

^ . . * * • .' V - 
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♦ edturn in the Iaft line t " HoVmuch at variancçare her feet* 

? and eyes." l . "' N ^ 

* 'Suppofing- the pœt to ftave fbrmed correQ: ideas concerning; 

.lis paftoral charaâers and perfonages.j thç nejct inquny is* 

^àbout what he is ro employ them ? and what are to bc thefûb- 

'* }e£ts of his ecîpgues l For it is not enough, that hè gives us 

% .-ftepherd$difc©irrfiflg together: Every gopd pœnv of cvcry? 
Jcind, ©ught tô hâve a ftibjeâ: which" \wculd,, in fome Way, in- 
fereft us; Now, hère, i apprehend, lies thé chref difBcuïty of 
paftoral writing* The active fcenes of countryKfe efther arc, 
©r'to mo(k defcribers appear to be r too bar,ren of incidents.. 
*The ftate of a ftepherd,.Qr a-perfon ©ceupiedin rural employa 
raents only, is expofed to few of thûfe accidents and révolution* 
» which render his fituation ÏBterefting, .or produce eurjofity of 
furprife. The ténor of his life is unifo.rm. His ambition. i% 
tonceivé$~ to be without poliey^ and his hâve wfrhout intrigue,. 

' 'Jjjence ît is, that, of ail poems, the moû rneagre commonfy~irt; 

\the fûbjeâ:, and tieleâft diverfified ih the ftrain, isihe paftoral.. 

Jfrom the fitft Unes, wecan A generaUy, guçfe at aU that is t«*. 

*follow T It is either a.fhepberd wbo fits down foîitajrily by a 

Brook, to lamest the abfejoce>, or cruelty .of bis mifttefc,and ter 

; tell us how die trees 'witber, and the flowefs droop, npw that. 
ûid is gone> or we hâve two fliepherds who challenge one an-. 
other feofiag ? reheatfing alternatc verfes, which havçlîttle eii- 
ther of meanlng or fbbjeâ, till the judge rowatds oite with ai 
ftudded crook, and another with, a beeehen fyowl. To,the frç* 
quent répétition of coraraon- place topid$, of this fort, which, 
hâve b'een thrummed over by ail eclogue writers fince the days> 

- , of Theecritus and VirguVisowing muohoXthat iafipidity whiçht . 
gievails in paftoral comportions* . 

I muçh queftion, however, whether this ïnfipîdîty be not: 
owing to the fault-of the poets, and to their barren and flaviiht 
i/nitatiori of«ihe ancient paftorai topics, rather than to the con^ 
fijned nature of the fubjeâ. For why roay not paftoràl poetry 
take a wider range ? Hûman nature, and human paffions, are 

- much the fofné.in every rank of life-» and wherever thefepafc 

•fions operate on objeâs that are within the-ruraîfphere, there 

may be*a proper fubjeû for paftorah One would indeed choofe 

to rpmove from this- fort' of coropoCtion the opérations of vio- 

. *.' . lent 
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lent and diteful paffions» and to prefent fuch «ly as arc confid- 
ent with innocence, fimplicity, and virtue. Butunder this lim- ' 
hation, there will ftill be abundant feope for a careful obferver 
of nature to exert his genius. The various adVentures which 
give occafion to thofe engaged m country life to difplay theïr^ 
difpofition and temper \ the feenes of domeftic felicity or dtf- * 
quiet; the attachaient offriends and ofbrothers; the rivalfhîp* 
and compétitions of lovers ; the unéxpe&ed fuccefles or misfor- 
tunes of families, mtght give occafion to many a.pleafing and 
terider incident ; and were more of the narrative and fentimeii-' 
tel mtérmixed with the deferiptive in this kind ef .poetry v it' 
would become much more interefting than it now generallf 
îs, to the bulk of readers.* 

The two great fathers of pafloral poetry are, Theocrîtus and; 
Virgil. Thcocritus was a Sicilian ; and as he • has laid the 
fcenes ©f his eclogues in his own country, Siciîy became éver 
afterwards a fort of confecrated ground for paftpral poetry.** 
His Idyllia, as he has entitled them, are not ail of equal merit ; 
nor indeed are they ail paftoraîs ; but fome of them poems 
of a quite différent nature. In fuch, howeyer, as are properly 
paftoraîs, there are many and great beauties. He is diftin- 
guifhed for the fimplicity of his fentiments ; for the great 
fweetnèfs and harmony of his numbers, and for the richnefs 
of his feenery and defeription. He is the original, of which 
Virgil is fhe*hnitator. For moft of VirgiPs higheft beauties 
in his eclogues are copied from Thcocritus 5 in many places 
he has done nothîng more than tranflate them. He muft be. 
allowed, however, to hâve imitated him with great judgment, 
and in fome; réfpeâs to hâve improved upon him. For Thc- 
ocritus, it cannot be denied, defeends fometimes into ideas that 
are grofs and mean, and makes his fhepherds abufive and im- 
modeft \ wherças Virgil is free from offenfive rufticity, and at 
the famé time preferves the charaftei; of paftoral fimplicity. 
The famé diftinélion obtains between Thcocritus and Virgil, 
as between many other of the Greek and Roman' writers, 4 
Thé Çfreek led the way, followed nature more clofely, and 

, ihowed 

. * The afeove oWervatîoji$ on the barrennefs of .the common eclogues were 
jmtteiî btforc any translation* from the Gtrnian had marîe us acquainted ia 
this countiy with Gefner's Idylls, in which the idças that had occurjedto nie 
(or the improveçienl of ^adoial poetry, arç fully rcaii^dÂ 
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Jhewed .more original geniusi- 'She Roman- difeovered more* 
©f the polifli and eorreônefs of art. We hâve a few remain** 
©f ©ther tw© Greek poèts in the paftôral ftyle, Mofchus and* 
Bion, which hâve Very considérable merit ; and if> they wanfe: 
the fimplicity of Theoeritus, escethim in tendemefs and del- 
kacy» 

The nïodern wf ïreft of paftorfcls fiate gênerai lf contented- 
themfelves wtth copyingf, or imitating, the defcrtptions and* 
Sentiments of the ancient poets. Sannazarius, indeed, a famous » 
Latin poet, iù the âge of Léo X. attemptcd a bokl innovation»- 
He compofeà pifcatofy eclogues, changtng the fcene fronv 
woods to the fea, and fronv the life of fcepherds tç that of fifh— 
eraien. But the, innovation was fo ttnhappy, that he has gain-- 
ed no followers. For the life of fifliermen is$ obvioufty, muchr< 
more hard and toilfome than that of fhepherds, and préfent» 
to the fancy mucb lefe agreeable images. Floçks, and tr ce v 
•nd flowers are objeâs of gKeater beauty, and more generallyr 
îetHhed by men, than fiûies and marine production»* Of ait 
die modems, M* Gefner, a poet of Switzerland, . has faeea the- 
moft {uccefsfùl in his paftôral comnofitions. He has introducw 
ed kito his Idylls (as he entitles them) many new ideas. His. 
rural fcènery i« often firiking, and his descriptions are lively. 
He prefents paftôral life to us, with ail the embettifhments of 
which h is fufceptible ; but without any excefe of refitrêmene. 
What forms the chief merit of this poet is, that he wrîtestcr 
the hcart } and has enriched the fubjeét of his Idylls with in- 
cidents, which give rife to much tender fentiment. Scènes of» 
domeftic felicky are beautifully painted. The mutostl aSeâioa; 
of huibands and wives, parents and childreny" brothérs and 
fifters, as well as of loyers, are difplayed in a pleaftng and touch- 
ïng manner. From not underftanding the language in- which • 
M. Gefner writes, I can be no judge of the pôetry of his ftyle s-* 
bdt, in the fubjeû and conducT of his paftorals, he appears tor 
me, to hâve outdone ail the modems.. •* • 

Neither Mr. Pope's norMr. Philips's paftoraU, do any great 
honour to the Englifh poetry. Mr. Pope's were compofed in 
his youth ; which may be an apology for other fauks, but 
cannot well excufe the barrennefs that appears in them. They 
are written in remarkably fmooth and fiowmg tiumber* : ma 

' thi* 
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jthis is thefr chief nerit ; fo&there is fcarceiy any thoaght in 
ihem which can bc called hi.s own ; fcarcely any description* 
«er any image of nature, which lias the maris' of beUig original* 
or copied firom nature hcrfelf ; but a répétition of the com- 
jnon images that are tobe found in VirgU, and in ail poeti 
who wTÎtc of rural thèmes. Philips atterapted tobe. mère 
fimple and natural than Pope 5 but he wanted genius tp Sup- 
port hU attempt, or to write agreeably. He, too, runs on the 
common and beaten topics** and endearouring to be (impie» 
hc becomes flat and infipid. There was no fa>all compétition 
feetween thefe two anthors, at ihe time when their paftoralè 
were publiihed. In fome papers of the Guardian^ great par» 
giality was ihown to Philips, and high praife beftowed upem 
him* Mr. Pope, reienting this «préférence, nnder 9 feigne* 
ftarae procured a papec to be inferted irf the Guardian^ whereia 
he feemingly xarriçs on the plan of extolling Philips ; but ia 
jrealtty (atirifes him mpft fererely with ironical praifcs ; and im 
*n artfui xxwered manner, givçs the palna to himfeîf.* About 
*he famé *ime, Mr. Gay publifhed his Shepherd's Week, in fi* 
paftorals, which are defigned to ridicule that fort of fimpHcity 
Which Philips and his partizans êxtolled, and are, indeed, an 
* îngemoas burlefque of paftoral writing, whenit rifes nohigher 
$han the manners of modem clowns and ruftics. Mr. Shen- 
ftone's Paftoral Ballad, in four pafts, may juftly be reckoned> 
1 thinjc, one of the moft élégant poems of this kind, whicji we 
Jiave in Englifli. 

I Tiave not yet mentioned one forro in which paftoral wrît* 
411g has* appeared in latter âges, that is, when extended into a 
jriay, or reguiar drama, where plot, charaâers, and panions» 
-are joined with the fimplieity and innocence of ratai manners* 
This is the chief improvement which the modems hâve made 
-on this fpecies of compoution ; and of this nature» wé hâve 
two Italian pièces which are much celebrated, Guarim's Paitor 
ludo, and Taffo's Aminta. Both of thefe pofTefs great beauties» 
*nd are entitled to the réputation they hâve gained. To the 
Jatter, the préférence feems due, as being lefs intricate in the 
flot and conduit, and lefs ftrained and aifcfted in the fenti- 
«ents ; an J though not whoily freç of Italtan refiaement (of 
jrhich 1 akcady gave one inftance, the worft, indeed, that oc- 

cun 
* Sac Guardian, No. 40* 
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curs vx ail the poern) it is, on the whole, a performance t)f high 

. merit The ihrtia of the pçetry is gentle and plëafing ; « and 

the Italian language contrib'ute.s to add much of that foftnefs* 

which îs peculiaçly fuited to paftoraL*. , ^ 

■•..*" tjttmft' 

* It may ne proper to* take notice hère, that the charge agaitift Tiiïô for &h. 
joints and conceiu, ha» fometimes been carried too far. Mr.;£tidifon, for in-' 
fiance, in a papcr of the Guardian, tenfuring his Aminta, gif^s ti^is example, 
•'That Sylvia enter» adorned with a garland of flowers* and aftervicwing heri 
" fçlf in a fountairi, breaks out in a fpeeclj to the flower3 on her head, and telïs 
** them, that Aie did not wear them to adorn hèrfelf,but to makèt liera, alham- 
• éd." " Whoever can bear tais," he adds, a may be alTurçd, that he has no 
a tafte for paftoraL** Guard.' No. 38. But Taflb's Sylvia, iiutrûth, makes no 
fnch ridiculous figure, and we are obligea to fufpeA that Mr k Addïfon had not 
read the Aminta. Daphne, a companion of Sylvia, appèarsin con ver fat ion 
with Thyrfis, the confidant of Aminta', Sylvià's lover, and in order to (hew him. 
that £yrvia was not fo fimple, or infenfible to her own charms,«s ihe afFe<5ted 
tobe, giveshim this inftance ; that «flic had xraught her one day adjufting her- 
drefs by a fountain, and applying now one flower,and nowanothertoher neck, 
and after comparing their colours with her own, fhe broke into a imile, as \t 
&e badieemed to fay, I will wear you, not for my ornaments, but to fhew ho«r 
much you yield to me : and whencaught thus admiring herfelf, (lie threw away 
her ftWers, and bluihed for fhame. This defcription of the vanity of a rjiral 
coquette, is nô more than what is saturai, and very différent from what the' 
Author of the Guardian reprefents it. 

This cenïure on Taflb was not originally Mr. Addifon's. Bouhours, in his 
Jtfattièrê de bien pcnfcr dans les ouvrages d y cfprH, appears to hàvc been the firft who 

fave thU niifreprefèntation of Syl vîa's fpeech, and . founded a criticifm on it. 
bnteneîte, in hisdifcotirfe on Paftora,! Poetry, followed him in this criticjfm. 
Mr. Addifoa, or whoever was.the Author of that Paper in the Guardian, cop» 
ted from them both. Mr. Warton^ in the Prefatory Difcourfe to his Tranfla*» 
tion of Virgîl's Eclogues, repeats^the obfervation. Sylvià's fpeech to the flow- 
ers, wjth which fhe was adorned' is always quoted as the flagrant inftance of 
the falfe tafte of the Italjan poets. Whereas, Taflb givés u» no fueh fpeech of 
Sylvià's, but only informs us of what her com pan ion fuppofed her to bc think- 
îng, or faying to herfelf when Aie was privateiy admiring "her own beauty. 
After charging £0 m*ny eramenr critics, for having fallen into this ftrange in- 
accuracy, from copying one another, without Tooking info the author whoro 
they cenfurc, it îs neceflary for me to infef t the paiïage which has ocçafiooçd 
fchw remark. Daphne fpeaks thus to Thyrûs : . , 

Hora, per dirti il ver, non mi refolvo » 

Si Sil via è femplicetta, corne pare 
A le parole, agli atti. Hier vidi un fegno 
Che me ne mette in dubbjo. Io la trovai 
Là preflb la cittade in quei gran prati, 
Ove fra ftagni gracé un' ifoletta; ' 

fiovra effa uniago limpido, e tranquillo, •"* 

Tutta pendente in atto,che parea 
Vagheggiar fe medcfme, e*nfiemeinûeme 
Çhieder conOglio a Tacque, in quai maniera N 
Difpor dovefle in fa la frontei crini, 
|^ E fovra i crini il vélo, e Wral vélo % . 

"I fior, ché tenea in grenrbo ; e fpeflo fpeffo 
Hot prendeva un liguftro, hor usa rofa» 

S TaccoflaTa 
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i muft notomit the l tnention ôf another paftofhl àratna, which 
j will bear being brôught intô comparifon with âny compofitïcftt 
j bf this kind, in any langttàge j -that is, Allan Ramfay's Ûentlô 
j Shepherd. It is a great difadvantage to this< beaùtiful poem* 
•that it is wfltfén in the ôld tuftic dialecr. of Scotland, which, 
! in a fliort timc, will probably be entirely obfolete, and not in- 
telligible j and it is a farthér difadvantage, that it is fo entirely 
formed on-the rural manners of Scotland, that none bat a na- 
tive of that cduïury caû thôroughly underftand, of Telïflr it. 
But, thoûgh fubjeâ to Éhdfe local difadvantages, which confine 
its réputation withih narrow limits, it is fiill of fo much natur- 
al description*, and tendèr -fentiment, as would do hdnour to 
any poet. The chafactefs are well drawri, the incidents af- 
•fe&ing, the fcenery and manners live-ly and juft. It affôrds a 
ftçong proof, bôth of the power which nature and firripiicity 
pofiefs, to reach the hcart in every fort of writing ; and of the 
j Variety of pleafing charafters and fubjedls, with which paftoral 
poetry, when properly managed, is, capable of being enlivened. 
! I proceed next, to *reat 'of lyric poetry, or the ôdé ; a fpecies 

! * of poetical compofition which poffëfTes much dignity, and in 
which many writers hâve diftinguîfhed themfelves, in every 
âge. Its peculiar chara&er is, that it is intended to be fung, 
| otaccompanied with mufic. * Its defignation implies this. Ode 
is, in Greekj the famé with fong or hymn ; and lyric poetry 
imports, that the verfes are àccompanied with a lyre, or mù- 
| fical infiniment; This di(lin£Uon was not, at the firft, pecùliar 
.. to any one fpecies of poetry. Fat, as I obferved in the laft 
Le&ure, mufic and poetry were coeval, and were, originalJy, al- 
ways joined together. But after their feparation took place, 

after 

, E l'accoftava al bel candîdo colîo, 
A le gilancic vermiglie, e de'colori 
Fta paragone ; e poi, fîcome lien 
De la vittoria,lampeggiaVa un rifo 
Che parca che dicefie ; io pur vi vinco j 
4, Né porto voi -per ornamento mio, 

Ma porto voi fol per vergogna voftra ; 

Perche fi veggia quanto mi cedete. 

Ma mentre ella s'orriava, e vagheggiava, 

Rivolfi gli occhi à cafo, e fi Fur accorta, 

Ch'io di lei m'era accorta, e vergognando 

Rizzofi tofto, e i fior lafeiô cadere \ 

In tanto io piu ridea de! fuo roflore, 

Ellapiu sarroffiadel rifo mio, Aminta. Àtto II. Se. u« 

Vol. II. * Es 
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after bards had begun to make verfe compofitioiis, Mrhich werê 
to be recited or read, riot to be ûing» fuch poems as were de-^ 
figned to be ftill joined with mufic ôr fong, weré, by way oC 
diftin&ion, callcd odes. 

In the ode, therefoare, poetry retains its firft and moft àn- 
cierit form •, that form, under which the original bards ppured 
fbrth their enthufiaftic drains, praifed their gods and their he- 
roes, celebrated their viftories, and lamented their misfortunes. 
It is from this circumftance, of the ode's being fuppofed to re- 
tain its original union with mufic, that we are to deduce the 
proper idea, and the peculiar qualifies of this kind of poetry* 
It is not diftinguithed from other kinds, by the fubjeûs on 
.which it is employed ; for thefe niay be extremely various. ï 
know no diftinâion of fubjeâ thaj: belongs to it, except that 
other poems are often. employed in the récital qi avions, where- 
«s fentiments, of one kind or other, form, aimoft always, thé 
fubjeâ of the ode. But it is chiefly the fpirit, the maiïner of 
its exécution, that mark? and charaderifes it. Mufic and fong 
. naturally add to the warmth of poetry. They tend to tranfport* 
in a higher degree, both the perfon who fings, and the perfora 
who hear. They juftify, therefore, a boldçr and more paffion- 
ate ftrain, than can be fupported in fimple recitation. On this 
is formed the peculiar charaâ:er*of the ode. Hence, the ea- 
•thufiafm that belongs to it, and the liberties it is allowed to 
take, beyond any other fpecies of poetry. Hence, jthat negleâ: 
of rçgularity, thofe digreffions, and that diforder which it is 
: fuppofed to admit ; and which, indeed, moft lyric poets hâve 
Jiot failed fufficiently to exemplify in their pta&ice. 

The effe£ts of mufic upon the mind are çhiefly two \ to raifé 
it aboyé its ordinary date, and fill it with high enthufiaftic e^ 
motions; or to foothe, and melf it into the gentle pleafurablé 
feelings. Hence, the ode may either afpire to the former char- 
aâer of the fublime and noble, or it may defcend to the latte* 
of the pleafant and the gay ; and between thefe, there is, alfo, 
a middle région, of the mild ând temperate émotions, which 
the ode may often occupy tô advantage. 

AU odes may be comprifed ûnder four dénominations. 
Firft, facred odes ; hymns addrefled to God, or comppfed ou 
religious fubje&s. Of this nature are the Pfalms of David, 

' which 
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which exhibit to us this fpecies pf lyric poetry, în its higheft 
4egree of perfeâion. Seeondly, heroic odes, which are cnv- 
ployed in the praife of heroes, and in the célébration of mar* 
liai exploits and great aâions. Of this kind are ail Pindar's 
odes, and fome few of Hora.ce*9» Tbefe two kinds ought to 
hâve fublimity and élévation, fox their reigning chara£ler. 
Thirdly, Qipral and philofophical odes, where the fentiments are 
chiefly infpired by virtue, friendfhip, and humanity. Of this 
kind, are manyof Horace's odes, and feveral of our beft mod- 
çrn lyric productions ; and hère the ode poflcfles that middle 
région, which, as I obferved, it fometimes occupies. Fourthly, 
feftive and amorous odes, caleulated mçrely for pleafure and 
amufemenf. Of this nature, are ail Ànacreon's, fome of Hor- 
ace's ; and a great number of fongs and, modem productions, 
that claïra to be of the lyric fpecies. -The reigning charaûe* 
of thefe, ought to be élégance, finoothnefs and gakty. 

One of the chief difficultés in compofing odes, arifes from 
that enthufiafm which is underftood to be a charaûeriftic of 
lyric poetry* A profeffed ode, even of the moral kind, but 
more efpecially if it attempt the fublime, is expeâed to be en* 
livened and animatcd, in an uncommon degree. Full of this 
ïdea, the poet, when he begins to write an ode, if he has an y 
real warmth of genius, is apt to deliver himfelf up to it, with* 
out control or reftraint 5 if he has it not, he (trains after it, 
and thinks himfelf bound to affame the appearance, of being 
ail fervour, and ail flame. In either café, he is in great haz- 
ard ôf becoming extravagant. The licentioufnefs of writîng 
without order, method, or connexion, has infe&ed the ode 
more than any other fpecies of poetry. Hence, in the clafs of 
heroic odes, we find fp few that one can reaid with- pleafure. 
The poet is out of fight, in a moment. He gets.up into the 
clouds ; becomes fo abrupt in his. tranfitions j fp eçcentric and 
îrregular in his motions, and of cqurfe fq obfcute, that we et 
fay in vain to fpllpw him, or to partake of hi^raptures. I 
do not require, that . an ode fhould be as regular in the ftruo» 
ture of its parts, as a dida&ic, or an epic poem. Sut ftill, in« 
every compofition, there ought to be à fubjeâ ; there ought 
to be parts which make up a whole ; there fhould be a con- 
lésion of thofc parts with one another. The tranfitions front 
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thouglit to thought may be Hght and délicate, fuch as are 
prompted by a lively fancy ; but ftill they ftiould be fuch as 
preferve the connexion of ideas, and fhow the author to be 
©ne who thinks, and not one who raves. Whatever authority 
may be pleaded for the incohérence and diforderof lyric poet- 
ry, nothing can be more certain, than that any compofition 
tvhich is fo iraregular in ita method, as to become obfcure to 
the bulk of readers, is fo much worfe upon that accountv* 

The extravagant liberty which feveral of the modéra lyric 
writers affirme to themfelves ira their vérification, incraafes th« 
diforder of this fpecies of poetry. They proleng their periods. 
to fuch a degree, they wander throagh fo many différent mea& 
ures, and employ fuch a variety of long- and fliorfc Unes, cor* 
refponding in rhyme at fo great a. diftance from each otherj 
that alLfenfe of melody iautterly loft. Whereas, lyric com- 
pofition ought, beyond every, other fpeeies of pdetry, to pay 
attention to melody and beauty of fôund ;. and the'VerfificatâorL 
©f thofe odes may be juftly accounted the beft, which rendera 
the harmony of the meafuxe mofl; fenfible to, every commor% 
car. 

Pîndar, the great father of lyric poetry, has been the occa* 
£on of leasing his imitators into fome of the defefts I hav* 
now raentioned. His genras was fublime $ his expreffions ar* 
beautiful and happy y his defcriptions, piéturefque. But find*. 
ing h a very barren fubjeâ; to fing the praifes of thefe who- 

* had 

* K ta plupart ô*e ceux qui parient de fènthounaime de Tod'e, en parler** 

* comme s'ils étoient eux mêmes dans le trouble qu'ils veulent définir. Ct 
f ne fout que grands mots de fureur divine, de transports de l'âme, de mouvç- 

* mens, de lumières, qur mis bout-à-bout dans dey phrafes pompe ufes, ne 

* produifent pourtant aucune idée diftiiicte. Si on les en çroir, l'eflVnce df 
a î'emhoufiafme eft de ne pouvoir être compris que par les efprits du prèmieç 

* ordre, à la tête defquels ils fe ruppofent, et dont ils exercent tous ceux qui 

* éfent ne les pas cnttndrc — J^c beau defor dr« de L'ode eft An effet de Part* ; 
*' mais il faut prendre garde, de donner trop d'étendue à ce terme. On a m on. 
" iferoitparà-la tous les écarts imaginables. Un poe*te n'auroit plus qu'à ex» 

* primer avec for«e toutes les penîecs qui lui viendraient fuccejj&vemcnt ; '4 
* " ïe tiendroit difpcni'é d'en examiner le rapport, et de fe faire un plan, dont 

** toutes les parties fr prétaflent mutuellement des beautés. Il n'y auroit ni 
V" coBJmencenunt, ni milieu ni fin dans ion ouvrage ; ct cependant l'auteur 
u fe croiroit d'autant plus fublime. qu'il feroit moins raifonnable. Mais qui 
** produiroit une pareille compofition dans rtfprît du lecteur ? Elle ne laifTerofc 
** qu'un ètourdifiement, caufé par 'la magnificence et l'harmcnic des paroles, 
u fans y faire naître que des idées confufes, qui chafTeroient l'une ou l'autre, auj 

* lieu de concourir cnfemble à fixer et à éclairer i'efpri t." 

O^uvrîs de M. Dï t^a Mottç, Tome I. Difciours fur W>de* 
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had gained the prize in the pçbliô:games, he is- perpetuaîly di-» 
greffive, and fills up his poemswith fables of thegodsand? 
Jieroes, that hâve little connexion- eithsr with his fubjeô,. 
or with one another. The ancients admired him greatly.; but 
as many of the hiftories of particular familles and cities, ta 
which be alkides, are now unknown to us* he^is-fo obfcure, 
partly from his fubjeâs, and partly from his rapid, abrupt» 
raanner ©f treating them, that, notwithftanding the beanty of 
his çxpreffion, our pleafure in reading him is much^bniitiftiecL 
One would imagine, that many of his modem rmitators< 
thought the beft way to catch his fpirit, wastoimitate hisidh*. 
order and obfcurity. In feveral of the ,chorufes of Euripide^ 
and Sophocks, we hâve the famé kind of lyric poetry as in 
Findar, carried on with more clearnefs and connexion, and at 
the famé time with much fublimity. 

Of ail the writers of odes, ancient or modem, there is nonc, 
that, in point of correâncfs, harmony, and happy expreffioo, 
çan vie with Horace. He* has defcended from the Pindaric 
rapture to a more moderato degree of élévation ; and joins 
connedied thought, and good fçnfe, with the higheft beauties of 
poetry. He does not often afpire beyond that middle région, 
which I mentioned as belonging to the ode j and thofe odes, 
in which he attempts the fublime, are perhaps not always his 
beft.* Thç peculiar charaâer, in which he excels, is grâce 
and élégance ; and in this ftyle of compofition, no poet has ev- 
er attained to a greater perfection than Horace. No poetfup- 
ports a moral fentiment with more xiignity, Couches a gay one 
more happily, or potfefiès the art of trifling more agreeably, 
when he choofés to trifle. His language is fo fprtunate, that 
with a fingje word or epithet, he often cpnveys a. whole de- 
scription to the fancy. Hence he has ever been, and ever will 
continue to be, a favourite author with ail perfpns of ta(te. 

Among the Latin poets of later âges, there hâve been many 
jmitators of Horace. One of the moft diftinguifhed is Cafimir, 

a Polift 

* There \4 no ode whatever of Horacc's, without great beautîcs. But 
though f may be fingular in my opinion, I cannot help thinking that in/ome of 
thoie odes which hâve been mùch. admired for fublimity, (fuch as pde iy. Lib. 
4. ** Qualem niiniftrun» fulmîni» alitem," &ç.) there appear* fomewbat pf a 
ftrained and forced effort to be lofty. The genius of this amiable poetihews - 
jtfelf, aceording tp my judgment, tp greajer adyantage, in, thèmes of a more 
fenjpcrate kind; . 
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s* Polilh poct of thc lafi: century, who wrote four bboks o£* 
pdes. In gracef u} eafe of expreffion, he i$ far infcrior to the 
Roman. He oftener afftâs the fublimç ; and in the attempt, 
like other lyric writers, frequently bccomeaharlh and unnatural. 
But, on feveral occafipns, he difcovers a considérable degree of 
priginal geniu?, and poetfcal fire. Buchanan, in fome of his, 
lyric compofitipns, is very élégant and claffical. 

Among the French, the Odes of Jean Baptiftc Roufieau, 
hâve becn rnuçh^ and juftly, çelebrated. Thcy pofièfs great 
fceauty, both of fiçntiment and expreffion. They are animated» 
without being. rhapfodical ; and are not inferior to any poetical. 
produ&ions in the French ïanguage. 

In our own Ïanguage, wc hâve lèverai lyric compofitions of 
confiderable mèrit. Dryden's ode on St. Cecilia, is well known. 
Mr. Gray is diftinguiflied in fome of his odes, both fbr ten- 
dernefs and fublimity ; and in Dodfle/s MifçeUanies, feveraL 
very beautiful lyric poems are tp be found. As to profefled 
Pindariç odes, they are, with afew exceptions, fo incohérent» 
as feldom to be inteUigible. Cowley, at ail times harfli, is. 
doubly fo in his Pindaric compofitions. In his Anacreonttc 
odes, he is much happier. They are fmooth and élégant y 
and, indeed, the moft agreeable, and the moft perfeft in thcir 
kini of ail Mr. Cowley's pœms* 
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blDACTIC POETRY. DESCRIPTIVE POETRY. 

» xl AVING treatcd of paftoral and lyric poetry, I prô- 

fceed next to didaâic poetry ; under which ïs included a nu- 
merous clafs of writings. The ultirhate end of ail poetry, in- 
deed, of every composition, Oiould be to maké fome ufeful ini- 
preflion on the mind. This ufeful impreffion is moft commbn- 
ly made in poetry, by indireâ methods ; as by fable, by narra- 
tion, by reprefentation of charaâers \ but didaâic poetry openly 
profeflès its intention of conveying knowledge àrid inftrùâion. » 
It differs, therefore, in the form only, not in the fcope and ïub- 
ftance, from a philôfophical, a moral, or a critical treatife iii 
profe. At the fàme. time, by ineâns of its form, ît has feveral 
advantages over profe inftrùâion. By the charm of ver fi fie a- 
iion and nîimbers, it renders inftrùâion more agreeable; by 
the descriptions, epifodes, and other émbeiliihménts, which it, 
may interweave, it detaihs, and engages thé fancy 5 it fixes aU- 
ïb ufeful circumftances more deeply in the memory. Hence, 
ït is a ficld, wherein a poet may gain* great honour, may difplay 
both much gènius, and much knowledge and judgment. 

It m^y be executed in différent manners. The poet may 
«hoofe fome inftruâive fubjeâ, and he may treat it regularly*. 
and in form ; or, without intending a great or regular work> 
he may only inveigh againft particular vices, or make fome 
moral obfervations on human life and charaâers, as is common- 
ly done in fatires and epiftles. AH thefe come under the dé- 
nomination of didaâic poetry. 

• The higheft fpecies of it, is a regular treatife oh fome phi*, 
îofophicai, -grave, or ufeful fubjeâ. Of this nature we hâve 
feveral, both ancient and modem, of gréât trierit and charaâer V 
fuch as Lucretius's (ix books De Rerum Natura, Virgil's Geof* 
gics, Pope's Eflay on Criticifm, Akenfide's Pleafures of the Im- 
agination, Armffirong on Health, Horace's, Vida's, and Boileau's 
Art of Poetry. In 
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In alI*fucK Vorks, as inftru£tion h tîie profeffcd obje&, thé 

' 'fondamental : merit. confifts itu.found thought, juft principles, 

tlêar and apt jlluftrations. THe poéû mu il' inftrufl ; but he 

fcufl (tudy^at the famé time, to enliven his inllru&ions, by.the 

întw>dué$ion of fuch figures, and fuch circu-n.ftances, as may 

amufe the imagination, may conceai the dry nefs of his fubje£fc, 

and embeîlifh it with pûètical painting. Virgil, in his Geor r 

gics; ptefertts'us- hère^ivith a pet fe£t nrodel. He hasthe arf of 

raifing and* beautifying the moft. trivial circumftances in rural 

'Efe~' When he is gomg to fay, that the labour of the countrp 

muft be in fpring, he expreffes himfeif thus : 

"- Vere novo, gelidus cants cum montions humor u 
• tâquijur, et Zephyro putris fe gieba. refjlvit ; 

w ' ^Deprèflb inciptat jam tum mihi Taurua» aratro 

* lanière, & fulco attritus fplendefcere vomer.* 

> • • •. 

** fyftead of tellîng his hufbandmart in pfoin language, that hifc ' 
Crop's will fail'thrûugh bad management, hi$ language is, 

? * •- * 

* Heu magnum aîterius fruftra fpeftabis acervum, 

Caacuflâqoe famemna fylvis fbUberê quercu \ 

. Inftcatl ôf ordêring him to water*fris grbunds, he prefents ua 
with a beautiful landfcape, 

; -' ïte.ce (ùpercilio clivofï tramitis undam # ♦ 

» ^ Elicit"; illa cadens, raucum pet laWia murmur 

fiaxacieti fcatebrifque arentia tempérât arva.£ 3 

tn ail dîda£Hc -wôrks, method and ordef are éflenfiaîly re- 
^uiiite y not fo ftri£t and formai as in à profe trea/ife \ yet fucli 

■ \ * ; • as 

? Whîîeye^the fprîng îs yoang, whîle eartft unbffcds . 

kîier frozeh bofrin-'o thé weftern winds; 4 - » 

Waile mountain fiiQ*t è diflblve againft the fua, 

And ftreams yct nctfr from preoipiccs rutf ; 

Ev'n in this early dawnin'g of tne year, 
♦' FVotiucc the plough and yokc the ftnrBy"(l<*r, 

And goad him till he groans beneath his toii, 
\ Till the bright fliare is buried in the foil. f » DftTDltr. *k 

f On othéV« crops you may with en^fook, • 

And fhakc for fcod the long abaadcn'cù»ak« Î)*.?dkn* 

| Behokî when burning funs, or Syrius' bearris 

Strike ficrccly.on the field, and wtth'rtngftems, 

Down from thei'ummitof the «eighbouring hills 

O'er the fmooth ftones, he calls the birlîMin^ rills: 

Soon ashe-clcars whate'er rheir paffagc ft^y'd, 

And marks their future currçnt.with his fy-tde, 
' * Btforc him fcattering they privent his p.iins* 



V. 
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And roll with hollow murmur & o'er the plaint. Wabtoh. 
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as may exhibït clearly to the reader a corineûed traîa of în- 
ftru&ion. Of the didadic poets, whom I before mentioned^ 
Horace in hrs Artpf Pôetry, is thf one moll ceirfured for want y 
©f methôd. Indeed, if Horace be déficient in any thtng through- 
out many of his writings, ît is in. this, of not being fufficiently 
attentive to jtm&ure and connexion of parts. He writes al ways 
lyith eafe and gracefulnefs ; but often in a manner fomewhar 
ioofe and, rambling. There is,. nowevçx„ in that work much 
good fente*, anji excellent criticifm ; and, if it be confidered ^as 
frtended for the régulation of the Roman, drama, which feems * 
tp hâve beeh the author's chief purpofe, it will be found to be 
3 more complète and regular treatife, than under the common/ 
notion, ofits being a fyjlémof the whole poetrcal. art. ' : 

With regard to epifcides and' embeliiihments, great liberty 
is alîowed { tOi writers of didaclic poetry. We foon tire of a ' 
continued feries of inftru£tiorîs, efpecially in a pœtical work, * 
where we look^fôr, enterfaitirnent. The gceat art.of rendering 
adida&ic poem interefting, fs to relieve and'amufethe reader, * 
. by conrie£ting fome agreeable epifodes with the principal fub* ; 
jcft. Thefe are always the parts of the wprk which are befë 
Énown, and which contribute moftto fupport the réputation of 
tjie poet. The principal beauries of Virgile Geofgics lie in di- 
greiîions of this kindi in whrcfethr author has exerted ail thè- 
ïorce gf his genius ; fuch as the prodigies that attend ed the # 
dçath of Julius Garfar,the Praifes of Italy^the Happinefs of a 
Çouhtry,Li£e, the Eable of Ariftseus* and trœ movirig Tâle of 
Orpheus and Eurydice. • So alfo the favourite paflajges in Lu- 
cretius's workj and which alone could render fuch a dry and 
abftraâ fubjeft tolerable in poetry/ are the digreffiôns oa'the 
Evils of Superftition, the Praife of Epicurus ajid his philofpphy, 
the Defcription of the Plagu*, and fèverai other incident illus- 
trations, which are rerriarka.bly * élégant; and adornied with a 
fweetnefs and harmolly of verftfiçation peculiar to that poet; 
There is indeed «nothin g in poetry, fo entertaining or defcriptive* 
but what a didaftic writer of genius may be allowed to intrc* 
duce in fonsç part pfSfiis wôrks;, provkled always, that fuch ep- 
ifodes arife naturally* fçom the main fubjefl; ; . that thçy be not , 
difproportioned in length tp it j and that the author know how* 
tp defcend with propriety $0 the plain, as well ^s.how torifç t% 
ty boldi aod figured .ftyle, 
- y», IL; " F^ • >. . Mfeçku ' 
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Mucbr art may be fliewn by a dida&ic poet, in conne&injj 
hïs epifodcs happity with hîs fubje£h Virgil i& alfo diftinguifti- 
eé for his addrefc iît this point. After- feeming to hâve left hi* 
Imfhandmen» he againretums to them very naturally by layjng 
holdof fome rural circumftance* to "terminate his digreffioiu. 
Thus» having fpoken. of the battk of Pharfalia, be (ubjpins ina^ 
«nediàtely, with much art i * . 

Scilicet et tempus veniet, cam fînibus iHis* 

Agricola, incurvo terram mo%us aratto, * * 

£xefa in veniet fcabrâ rubigine pila : 

Aut gravibus raftris galeas pulfabit mânes, - 

Grandiaque effoffis mirabitur oifà fcpuîchris.* 

In Englifh, Dr. Akenfide has %jttempted tic moft rîch znê, 
poetical form of didaûic writing in his Pleafure&.ôfrthe Imag- 
ination; and though, in the exécution of the whole, he is not 
equal? he has, in feveral parts, fqcceeded happily, and difplay-» 
ed mach genius. Dr, Arnaftropg, in his Art of Preferving 
Health, «has not aimed at fo high 3 ftrain as the other. But 
he is more equal i and maintains, throughout a chafte and cor«% " 
ïcâ; élégance. , " - 

Satires and epiftles naturally rioç inté a more façiiliar ftyle* 
tharxfolçmwlphilofophical poetry* As the manners and char- 
aâers, which occur in ordiçary Kfe, are their fubjeft, they re* 
. «juire beinf treated with fo^cwhat of the eafe and freedom o£ 
conterfation, and hénee it is commonly the u mufa pedeflris,** 
which reigns in fuch compoGtions. . 

Satire, in its fitft ftate âmong the Çomans, had a form difc 
, jerent from what it afterwards affumed. Its origin is obfcure, 
and has given occafion to altercation among critics. It feems 
to bave been at firft a relie of the Ancient Comedy,- writtea 
partly in jpofe, partly in verfe, s^nd abounding with feurrility.* 
Ennius and Lucilius correâeé its groflhefs ; and at laft, Ho-, 
race brought it into that form, which n«w givea the dénomi- 
nation to fatirical writing. Reformation of mapners, is the end 
which it profefies to hâve in view j .jmd in order to this end^ 

* Thcrf, after Icngth of time, the lab'ring fwalns , 

Who turn the turf of thefe uijhappy plains,* - 4 

Shall lufty arms from the plough'd furrows take, ,. 
And over empty hclmets pafs the rake : 
Amus'd at antique titlts on the ftenes, 
And mighty relia of gigamic bones. , Durnut» 
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it aflumes the ïiberty of boldly cenfuring vice, and vicions chaf- 
a&ers. It has been carried on in threc différent manners, bf 
the three great ancient fatirifts, Horace, Juvenal, and PerfiuS* 
Horace's ftyle has not much élévation. He entitled his fatires* 
" Sermones," and feems not to hâve intended'rifing much higher 
4 than profe put into numbers. His maftner is eafy and graçefuL 
They are rather the follies and weakneïTes of mankind, than 
their entfrmous vices, which he choofes for the objeû of his 
fatire. He reproves with a fmiling afpeâ y and while he mor- 
alizcs lîkç a found philofopher, difcèvers, at the famé time, thç 
politenefs of a courtier. Juvenal is much more ferious and 
declamatory. He has more ftrength and fire, and more éléva- 
tion of ftyle, than Horace ; but is greatly inferior to hinv in 
gracefulnefs and café. His fatire is mole zeakms, more fharp 
and pointed, as being generaily direâed againft more flagitious 
charaûers. As Scaliger fays of him, "ardet, inftat, juguîat j" 
whereàs Hotace's chara&er is, ^admiffus circum prsecordia 
*' ludit." Perfius has a greater tefemblance of the force ind 
fire of Juvenal, than of the politenefs of Horace. He is dîC- 
«tinguiihed for fentiments of noble and fublime morality. He 
is a nervous and lively writer ; but withal, often harfh and ob- 
fcure, 

Poetical epiftles, whefc empluyed oïl moral or v crîtical fob» 

jefts, feldom rife into a higher ftrain pf poetry than fatîres. 

In the form of an epiftle, indeed, roany other fubjeûs may be 

handled, and either love poetry, or elegiac, may be carried on ; 

as m Ovid's Epiftote Heroidum, and his Epiftolx de Ponto*. 

Such works as thefe are defigned to be merely fentimental ; 

and as their merit confifts in being proper, expreflions of thc 

paffion or fentiment which. forms the fubjeÛ, they may allume 

• any tone of poetry that is fuited to it. But didaâic epiftles, 

of which I now fpeak, feldom admit of much élévation. They 

arc commonly intended as observations on authors, or on lifc 

'and charaâers ; in deliviering which, the poetdoes not purpofe 

comppfc a formai treatife, or to confine himfelf ftriâly to 

egular method ; but gives fcope to his genius on fome particu- 

.ar thème, which, ât the time, has prompted him to Write. In 

ail didacYic poetry of this kind, it is an important rule " quic- 

" quid prçecipies, efto brevis." Much of the grâce, both of 

ktiricaJ 
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fatirical ancj epiftblary writing, confifts in a fpîrited concifenefs. 
This gives to fuch compofition an edge and a livelinefs, which 
ftrike the fancy, and keep attention awake. Much of their 
merit dépends alfo on juft and happy reprefentations of char- 
aciers. As they are not fupported by thpfc high beauties of 
defcriptîve and poetical language which adorn other compofi- 
tions, wç expeâ, in return, to be entertained with lively paint- 
ings of men and manners, which are always pleafing $ and in 
thefe, a certain fprightlinefs ritid turn of wit finds its proper 
place. The higher fpecies of poetry fcldom admit < it i but 
hère it is feafonable and beautiful. 

In ail thefe refpe£h, Mr. Pope's ethical epiftles deierveto bc 
mentioned with fignal honour, as a model, ncxt to J^erfeft, of 
this kind of poetry. Hère, perhaps, the ftrength of his genius 
appeared. In the more fuplime parts of poetry, he is no$ fo 
diftinguifhed. In the enthufiafm, the fire, the force and copi- 
oufnefs of poetic genius, Dryden, though a much lefs «orre£k 
wçter, appears to hâve been fuperior to him. One can fcarce 
think that he was capable of epic or tragic poetry ; but within 
a certain limited région, he has been outdohe by no poet. His 
tranflation of the Iliad will remain a lafting monument to his 
honour, as the moft élégant and highly finiflied tranflation, that, 
perhaps, ever was given of an y poetical wofk. That he was 
not incapable of tender poetry, appears from the epiftle of 
Elpifa to Abelard, and from the verfes.to the memory of an 
unfortunate lad y, which are almoft his only fentimental pro» 
du&ions ; and which indeed are excellent in thcir kind. But 
the qualities for which he is chiefly diftinguifhed are, judgment 
and wit, with a concife and happy expreffion, and a melodious 
verfification. Few poets ever had more wit, and at the famé 
time more judgment, to direft the «proper employment of that 
wit. This rendérs his Râpe of the Lock the greateft mafter- 
. pièce that perhaps was ever compofed, in the gay and fprîghtly 
ftyle ; and in his ferious works, fuch as hisEffay on Man, and 
his Ethic Epiftles, his wit juft difcovers itfelf as much, as to 
give a proper feafoning to grave refleûions, "His imitations of 
Horace are fo peculiarly happy, that one is at a lofs, whether 
moft to admire the original or the copy ; and they are amo«g 
the few imitations cxtant, that hâve ail the grâce and eafe of 

an 
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an original. FÏispaintings of charaûers are naturaî and lively 
in a high degrfie ; and never was any writer fo happy in that 
concife fpirited ftyle, which gîves animation to fatires andepif- 
tles. We are never fo fenfible of the good effe&s of rhyme in 
Englifh verfej as in reading théfe parts ôf his Works. We feô 
it adding to the ftyje, an élévation which otherwife it could not 
hâve poffeffed ^ while at the famé time he manages it fo art* 
fully, that it nevér appears in the leaft to incumber him ; but, 
on the contrafry* ïerves to increafe the livelinefs of his manner. 
He tells us himfelf, that he could exprefs moral observations 
more concifëly* and therefore more forcibly, in rhyme, than he 
«ould do in profe. 

Among mofal and dida£tic poets, Dr. Young is of too great 
emineace td be pafiTed over without notice. In ail his works, 
the marks ©£ ftrong genius appear. His Univerfal Paffion, 
poflefTes the fnii merit of that animated conciferiefs of ftyle, and 
lively -defcrîption of charaâejs, which I^pentioned as particu- 
larly requifite in faiirical and dida£tic compofitions. Though 
his wit may often be thought too fparkling, and his fentences 
too pointed, yet the vivacity of his fancy is fo great, as to 
-entertain every reader. . In his Night Thoughts, thére is much 
pnergy of expteffion ; in^the three firft, there are feveral pa- 
thetic paffages ; and fcattered through them ail, happy images 
and illufionS) as well as pious refledllons, occur. But the fen- 
timents are fteçuently over-ftrained and turgid ; and the ftyle 
is too harfh and obfçure to he plea fi ng. Among French au- 
- tïx>rs, BoileaU lias undoubtedly much merit in dida&ic poetry. 
Their later crltics are unwilling to allow him any great fhare 
of original gehlus, or poetic fire.* But his art of poetry, his 
fatires and epiftles, muft ever be efteemed eminerit, not only for 
folid and judicious thought, but for correft and élégant poet- 
ical expreffion, ànd fortunate imitation of the r« ncients. 

ïrom dida&ic* I proceed next to treat of defcriptive poetry, 

% " where the higheft exertions of genius may be difplayed. By 

' defcriptive poetry» I do not mean any one particular fpecies or 

form of compofition. There are few compofitions of any 

length, that can bfe called purely defcriptive, or wherciri the 

, poet propofes to himfelf no other obje£l, but merely to de- 

fcribc, 
* Vid. Poétique Frânçoife de MarmonteL 
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fcribe, wîtîiout employing narration, aftîôn, tor moral fenti* 
faient, as the grètind-work of his pièce. Defdription is gerier* 
*ally imtrodùced as an èmbellifliment, rather thati raade the fub* 
je&, of a regulâr work. Bût though it feldom forais a fepa* 
rate fpecies of writing, yet into every fpecies df poetical com- 
pofition, paftoral, lyric, didaâic, epic, and dramatic, it both 
tnters, and poffefles in each ofthem a very confi durable 
place v fo that in treating of poctry, it demands no fmall at- 
tention. 

\Defcription is tKe great teft of a pbet*s imagination ; an<t 
always diftînguiflies an original from a fecond-rate genius. To 
a writer of the inferior clafs, nature* when at any time he at- 
terapts tô defcribe it, appears exhaufted by thofe who hâve 
gone before him in the famé track. He fées nothïng newy or 
peculiar, in the objeâ which he would paint ; his conceptions 
of it are toofe arid vague ; and his expreffions, of ^Courfe, fee- 
ble and gênerai. He gives «s words rather than ideas ; we 
meet with the language indeed of poetical description, bot we 
apprehend the objeéfc defcfibed very indiftin&ly. Whereas, a 
true poet makes us imagine that we fee it before our eyes ; he 
catches the diftinguifhing features 5 he gives it the colours of 
life and reality ; he places it in fuch à light, that a painter 
could copy aftefr him. Thts happy talent is chiefly owing to v 
à ftrong imagination, which firft receives a lively impreffioft 
of the objeû $ and then, by employing a proper feie&ion of 
circumftances in defcribing it, tranfmits that impreSion in 
its full force to the imagination of others. 

In this feleftion of circumftances lies the great art of pic- 
turefque defcription. In the firft place, they ôught not to bc 
vulgar, and common ones, fuch as are apt to pafs by without 
remark ^ but, as much as poffible, new and original, which may 
catch the fancy and draw attention. In the next place, they 
ought to be fuch as partkularize the objetl defcribed, and mark 
ït ftrongly. No defcription, that refts in gênerais, can be good. • 
For we can conceive nothing clearly in the abftraft ; ail diftinét 
ideas arc formed upon particulars. In the third place, ail the 
circumftances employed ought to be uniforni, and of a pièce; 
that Ts, when defcribing a great object, every circumftance brought 
into view (Kould tend to aggrandize ; or, when defcribing a 

gay 
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gay and-pleafant one, (hould tend, to beautify t that by this means^ 
|hc impreiBon. may reft upon the imagination complète and enn 
lire : and Wlly, the citcum (tances in defcription (hould be ex^ 
prefTed with concifenefa and with fimplicity -, for, when either» 
too much exaggeçated, or fcoo long dwelt upon and extended^ 
ttey n/ever fail ta enfeeble the impreffion that i& defigned to bq> 
jpaadg. Brevity, almoft always, contributes to vivacity* Xnefc 
ge ocra truies willbe ben\ urçderflpod by illuftrations, fourided on 
particu.Ur inftances, 

Of ail profefied defcriptive comportions, the Iargeft and fulU 
tft that I am. acquainted with, inanylanguage,*is Mr. Thorax 
fon's Seafons ; a work which. poflèfifes very uncommon merit. 
The ftyle, in the midft çf mueh fplendour and ftrength, is 
fometimes haçfh, and may be cenfured as, déficient in eafe and 
diftin&nefs. But, notwïthftanding this defeâ;, Thomfon is a 
ftrong and a beauti^ul defcriber ; for he had a feeling heart> 
and a warm imagination, He had ftudied and copied nature 
with care. Enamoured of her beauties, he not ojily defcribed 
them properly, but felt thrir impreffion with ftroag fenfibility. 
«The impreffion which he felt, he tranfmits to his readers ; and 
90 perfon of tafte ca,n perufe any one of his Seafons, wkhout 
having the ideas and feelings, which belonged to that feafon, - 
rïcalted, and renderedjprefent to his mind. Several inftances 
of moft heautiful defcription, might h£ given frçm hiin ; fuch 
as, the fhower in fpring, the mornjng in fuormer, and the man 
per^hing in fnow in winter. But, at prefent, I (hall produce a 
paflage of another kind, to fhew the powcr of a fingle well chofen 
circumftance, to fceighten a defcription. Jn his fummcr, re- 
lating the effe&s of heat in the tprrid zone, he is led to take 
. notice of the peftilence that deftroyed the Englifh fleet, at Car- 
thagena, under Admirjd Vernon y when he has the following 
$ine$: .- 



■ — : you, gallant Vernon, faw 

The miferable fcene : you pitying faw 

To infant weaknefs iunk the warrior's arm ; 

Saw the deep racking pang ; the ghaftly form ; 

The lip pale quiv'ring ; and the beamlels eye * 

No more with ardour bright ; you heard the groans 

Of agonizing fhips from fhore to fhôre ; 

Heard nightly plunged, amid the fullen waves, 

The fréquent corfe, — ^ -'v, 1 ■— ï~ 1050. 

AU 
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Ali the circumftances hère areproperly chofen, for fetting» 
this difmal fcene in a ftrong Hght kefpre our eyes.. But whai; 
is moft ftriking in, thq pidhire, i$, the hit image. . We are con>. 
du&ed through ail the fçenes, c£ diftrefs, tîll we corne to the% 
Hiortality preyailing kl the ftçetj which a. vujgar poet .would 
hâve, defcribed by exaggcrafed expreflions, concerning the. mul~ 
tiplied trophies, and viâories, of dfcath. But, hqw* much more* 
is the imagination rmpreffcd, by.thisfingle circumftance of deaxi 
bodies throrai overboard eyery night j of the confiant found of- 
their falîing into the waters, and of the Admirai, Iiftening ta-. 
$ûs rnelaricholy found, fo often ftriking his ear ?:* 

Heard nightly plunged, an<d the fullen waves* 

The fréquent corfe.*. -.*.-.. > 

Mr. Parnell'a, Taie of the Hermit is confpictrous tbroughoutç 
the whole of it, for beautiful defcriptive narration. -The man-, 
aer of the Herira t's fetting forth to vlfit the world ; his raeet-^ 
ing with a companion, and .thchûufes in which they are fuccef** 
fively entertainedj of the. vain man, the covetousnaan, aud.tho. 
good manj are pièces of,v.ery. fine painting, touched with- alight*' 
and délicate pencii, over-charged with no fuperfluou&colouring r 
s*nd conveyirlg to us a lively idea of the objeâjs. But, o£ alî^ 
tfie Engli(h T Doems in the de&riptive ftyle, the rkheft and mo&. ' 

remarkable " 

* The elogîum which Dr. Johnfon, în his Lives.of the Poets, giyes of Thom>. 
fion, is high, and, in my opinion,, very juft. « Asa writer, he is eutitled to"" v 
" one praife of the higheft kind ; his moçle of thinking, and of expreffing his^ 
« thoughts, is original. His blank ver fe is no more the blank verfe of Milton, 

. u or of any other poet, thao the rhyme* of Prior are the rhymes of CowJey." ' 
M His numbers, his paufes, hjs diction, arc of his own growth, without tran- 
•* feription, without imitation. Hc tliinks in a peculiar train, andhe thiiijts al- 
•* ways as a man of genius. He leoks round on nature and life, with the eye 
" which nature beftows only on a rjoet ; the eye that diftingu.iflics in every 
•Mhing préfented to its view, whatever there is o* which imagination can de- 
«« light to be detained ; and with a mind, that at once comprehends the vaftf 
•* and attends to the minute. The reader of the feafons wondtrs that henever 
« faw before what TUomfon fliews him, and that he neve^yet has felt what 

. •« Thomfon imprefle*. His descriptions of extended feenes^and gênerai effcéts, 
«' bring before us the who!e magnificence of nature, whether pjeafmg or dread- 
« fui. The gaiety of fpring, the fplendor of fummer, the tranquillity of au- 
•* tumn,and the horror of winter, take, in their turn, poflefljqn of the mind. 
ic The poet leads us through the appearanecs of things, as they arc fuccellivtly 
" varied by the viciihtudcs of the year, and imparts to us fo much of his own 
" enthufiafm, that our thoughts expand with his imagtry, and kiudïe with hia 
•« fentiments. M Thecenfure which the famé eminent critic paffes uponThom-» ^ 
fou 's divflion, is no lefs juft and weJI founded, that, " it is too exubérant, aiifa 
** "Hy fometinici bç.chargcd with fiîling the car more than the mind." . 
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Tcmârkabîe arc, Milton's Allegro and Penferofô. The colleo 
tionof gay images on the one hand, and of melàncholy onefc 
m thc other, éxhibitcd in théfe twp fmall, but inimitably fine 
poems, are asexquïfite as can be conceived. They are, indçed-, 
the ftorehoufe whence fhany fucceeding poets hâve enriched 
their defv riptions of fimilar fubje&s ; and they alone are^Tuffi* 
xient for illiiftrating the obfervations -winch I made, concern- 
ing the proper fe!é£lion of circum (tances in defcriptivewriting* 
Take for inilance, the folk> wing paffage from the Penferofô : 

f walk urifeën 



On the dry, fmoôih fhaven green, 

To behotd the wandering raoon, 

Hiding near her highett noon ; 

And oft, as if her head fhe bow'd, 

Stopping thrpugh à fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rifing ground, 

I hear the far offcurfew found, 

"Over fome wide watered (hore, 

Swinging flow with folemn roar : 

Or, if the âir wiil not permit, 1 

Some ftill removed place will fit, 

Where glowing embers through' thé root» 

Teach Jight to counterfeit a gloom 5 

Par from ail refort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

'Or the bellman's drowfy charm, 

To biefs the doors from nightly harm 5 

"Or let m y lafnp, at'midnight hour, 

Be fèen, in fome high lonely tower, 

Exploring Plato, to unfold 

What worlds, or what vaft réglons hold 

TV immortal mind, that hath forfook 

fier manfion in this iîe/bly nook ; • 

And of thofe daemons that are found 

3n fire, air, flood, or undér-ground. 

Hère rhere are no unrneaning gênerai exprelfions ; ail îs par- 
ticular ; ail is pi&urefque ; nothing forced o.r ex3ggerated ; but 
a (impie ftyle, and a collection of ïtrong expreffive images, 
which arc ail of one clafs, and recal a number of fimilar ideas 
t>f the melàncholy kind ; particularly the walk by moon-light $ 
the found of the curfew bell heard diftant ; the dying embcrs 
in the chamber ; the bellman's cali ; and the lamp feen at mid- 
night in thé high lonely tower. We may obferve, too, the con- 
cifenefs of the poet's manner. He does not reft long on ônç 
circum (lance, or employ a great many words to defcribe it ; 
which always makes the impreffion fàint and languidj but 

VoL.IL ' * G G placing 
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placing it in ©ne ftr&ng point of vietv^fulland çlear beforstte 
•reader, hethere Ieaves it. 

( * From his fhield and his helmet," fl?y$ Homer, defcribing ôiifc 
t>f his heroes in battle. "From his ûneld and his helmet. therè 
* fparHed an inceffant blaze 4 like the auturïinai ûar, when it 
" appears in its brightneïs frorn the fcraters of the océan-' 
.This. is fhart and iively ; but when it cornes into Mr- Pope's 
hand, it évaporâtes in three pompons Unes, each of which rç- 
geats the famé image in différent words : 

High on liis'helm ceîeftial lightnings play, 
Mis beaiîiy fhield emits a lïving ray # ; 
Th' unwearied blaze inceiEiot ftreams fupplies, 
Like the red ftarthat fires th* autùmnal fkies. 

It is to be obferved, in gênerai, that, in defcribing iblemft 
or great objets, the concife rnanner, is almoft always proper> 
Defcriptions of gay and fmiling frênes can bear to be more 
amplified and prolongedv as ftrength rs not the prédominant 
quality expecled in thefe. But where a fublime, or a pathet- 
ic impreffion is intended to be made, energy is abave ail tîiings 
required. /The imagination ôught then to be feizçd at once* 
and it is far more deeply impreffed by one ftrong and ardent 
image than by the anxious minutenefs of laboured illuftration. 
-—"His face was without form, and dark/* feys. Offian, de- 
fcribing a ghoft, w the. ftars dim twinkled through his forrh^ 
" thrice he fighed over the hero ; and thrice the winds of the 
u night roared around-" 

It deferves attention too,thatin deferibing inanimate natur- 
al obje&s, the poet, in order to enliven his description» ought 
always to mix .living beings with them. The feenes of dead 
and ftill iife are apt to pâli upon us, if the poet do not fuggeft 
fentiments and irttroduce life and aâion into his defeription. 
This is well knowu to every painter who is a mafter in his 
art. Seidom has any beautiful landfcape been drawn, without 
fome human being reprefented on the canvas, as beholdtng it, 
or on fome account concernèd in it ; 

Hîc gelidi fontes, hîc mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hic nenjus, hic ipfo tecum confumerer sevo.* 

THie 

• Hère cooïing fountaîns roll tfirough flow'ry meads, 
Herc wooeîs, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads, 
Hcrc could I wear my càrelefs life awny, 
And in thy arms infcnlibly decay. • V«a. Ecl. X. Waetôw. 
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The fcouchmg part of thefe fine fines of VirgH*is,-ts the'làft* 
trhicà fets befbre us the ititereft of- two lovers in this rural 
feenc A long defcription of thc "fî&es" the ,c nemus" and 
the "prata? in the moft poetical modem maimer, would hâve 
heeninfipid without thi&ftroke, which, in afew- words, briog» 
borne to the heart ail the beauties of the place ; ** hh ipfo te-' 
w cum confumerer tevo."- It is a great fceauty in Miltori'fc Al- 
legro, that it ifc ail alive* and full of perfons. 

Every thing, as I beforé fatd, in defcription, fhould be as 
marked and particular as poflible, in order to imprint on thc 
mind a drftinâ and complète image. A hill, a river, oralake, , 
rifes up more confpîcuous to the fancy, when fome particular 
lake,or river, or hill, is fpecified, than whejti the_ ternis are kit 
gênerai. Moft of the ancient writers hâve been fenfible of thc 
advantage which this gives to defcription. Thus, in that beau-* 
tifcrl paftoral compofrtion, the Song of Solomon, the images 
are corn monly particularifcd by the objeâs to which they al- 
kde. It is the u rofe of Sharoiv ; the lily of the vallies ; the 
"flock. which feeds on Mount Gilead ; the ftream which 
w çomes from Mount Lebanon. Corne with me, from Leba- 
w non, my fpoufe ; look from the top of Aman a, from the 
** top of Shenir and Hermon, from the. mo un tains of the 
<* léopards." Chap. iv. 8. So Horace : • 

Quid dedicatuni pofcit Apollinem 
Vates ? quid orat dçpatera novuro 

Fundens liquorum : non opimas K 

- Sardiniae fegetes feracis 5 
Kon xituofe grata Calabriae 
Armenta ; non aurum aut ebur Indicum» 
* Non rura, quœ Liris quieiâ f 

Mordet aqjua, uciturnus amni$.* Lib. I. . Ode 3 1. ~ ' 

Both Homer and Virgil are reraaxkable for the talent*of po- 
Q^caldefçriptton. In Virgil's fécond JEneid, where he dçfcribes 

* When at ApolloVbalIpwcd {hrine- 
Thc poct hatls thc power divine, 
And hcrc his firft libation pours, 
What is thc blcffing he implores t, . 
Hc nor -deftre* the iwclling graiti, 
That yellows o*cr Sardinia's plain, 
Nor the fair herds that.lowing feed , 
On v»arm Ca)aA>ria's flowçfy mcad ; 
Nor ivory of fpotlefsihine; 
Nor gold forth flanaing from the mine; 
fc(or 3je rich fields that Liris laves, 
4ad catt away with fil^TWe»* . Isanc*. 
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tlierjurnîrig and facking of Troy, the parriculars arc fo wclt - 
feteâed and reprefentcd,: that. the readcr finds himfelf in ther 
imdft' of that fcene of hofror. The death of Priam, cfpecially r 
may 'be fingled out as a mafter-piece of defcrîption. AH the 
ciicumihmces cf the aged mbnarch arraying himfelf in armour,.* 
when he finds the enemy making themfelves mafters of the 
city \ hi* meeting with his fa*nily, who are taking fhelter at an* 
altar in the court of the palace, and their placiàg him in the 
inidftofthero*; his indignation when hebeholds Pyrrhus flaugh- 
tering one of his fons ; the feeble dart which he throws ; ^ithr 
Pyrrhus*» brutal behaviour, and his çianner of putting the old* 
man.to death, are painted in the moft affeâing manner, anoV 
•with a- mafïerly hand. Ail Hcmer's battles, and Milton's ao 
eount, both of paradife and of the infernal régions, furnifl) ma- 
ny beâutiful inftaneesof poetical de&ription. Cffian too, pnints* 
in Urong and livery colours, thôugh he employs few circum-< 
fiances ; and his chief exceMency lies in painting to the heart. 
One of his fulleft descriptions is the following of the ruins of 
Balclutha : " 1 hâve feen the walls of Balclutha, butthey were 
u defolate. The fire had refeunded witlin the halls ; and the 
u voice of the people rs- now heard no more. The flream of 
w Clutha was removed frora its place, by the fall of the waîls j 
u the thifile fhook there its Ionely head \ the mofs whiftîed ta 
ct the wind. The fox looked out of the window ; the rank 
u grafs waved round his head. Defolate is the dwelling of 
,c Woina. Silence is in the houfe of her fathers." Shakefpeare 
cannot be omitted on this occafion, as fingularly enainent for 
painting. M'ith the pencil of nature. Though it be in manners- 
and charaâers, that his chief excellency lies, yet his feenery 
alfa is often exquifite, and happily defçribed by a fngle ftrcke ^ 
as in that fine line of the " Merchant of Venice," whiclî cen- 
yeys to the fancy as natural and beâutiful an image, as can pot. 
fibly be exhibited in fo few words : 

How fwcet the rncçn-light fleeps upcn this baBk ! 
Hcie will went, 3cc. 

^uch of the beauty of deferiptive poetry dépends en a rigfït 
choice of epithets. IV'any poets, it mufl be confefled, are tco 
carejefs in this particular. Epithets are frrquentîy brought in, 
merely to complue the verfe, or maketherhymeanfweT; and 

fcence 
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hence they arc fo unmeaning and redundant ; expletive words 
«nly, which, in place of add in g any thing to thc defcription* 
clog and encrvateit. Virgil's u Liqu-idi fontes," and Horace's, 
u Prata canis albicant pru-inis," muft, I a m afraid, be aflîgned 
to this clafs : for, to dénote by an epithet that water is liquid, 
or that faow is white, i& no better than mère tautology. Ev- 
ery epithet ftouldeither add a new idea to^the word which it 
. qualifies, or at leaft ferve to raife and heighten its known fig- 
jûfication. So in Milton, ** 

i 

— • Who fhall tempt with wand'ring feet 

The dark, unbottom'd, infinité abyfs, 

And through the palpable obfcure', find out 
? or fpread his ahy flight, 



His uncouth way 

Upborn with inde _ 

Over the vaft abrupt ? B. IL 



The epitliets employed hère plainly add ftrength to the descrip- 
tion, and affift the fancy in conceiving it ;— the wandering 
feet— rthe unbottomed abyfs— -the palpable obfcure — the un-- 
couth way—- the indefatigable wing — ferve to render the im- 
ages more complète and diftiuâ:. But there are a fort of gênerai 
epithets, which, though they appear to raife the fignification of 
the word to which they are joined, yet leave it fo undetermin- 
ed, and are now become fo trite and beaten in poeticai lan- 
guage, as to be perfeâly infipid. Of this kind are " barbarcus 
" difcord— hatefulenvy*— * mighty chiefs— bloody war— gloomy 
" ihades— rdireful fcenes," and a thoufand more of the famé 
kind which we meet with occafionally in good poets ; but with 
which, poets of inferior genius abound eycry where, as the great 
props of their affeâed fublimity. They give a fort of fwellto 
the langvage, and raife it above the tone of profe •, but they 
ferve not in the leaft to illuftrate the objeft defcribed ; on the 
çontrary, they load the ftyle with a languid verbofity. 

Sometimes it is in the power of a poet of genius, by one 
Tvell-chofen epithet, to accomplifh a defcription, and by means 
of a fingle word, to paint a whole fcene to the fancy. We 
may renaark this effeft of an epithet in the following fine lines 
of Milton's Lycidas : 

Where were ye, *ymphs, when the remorfelefs deep 

Çlos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lvcidas i 

For neither were ye playing on the fteep, 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 

Nor on the fhaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva ipreads het wizard fiream. Among 
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Among fhefç \rild fcencs, " Deva's wizard ftteatri" is atU 
mirably imagined ; : ky this one word, prrfenting to the. faocy. 
ail the tomantic rdcas, of a river flowing throngfo a defohuc 
<ountry> vrith banks hauitfed by ^isards and enchaïiters. 
Akin to this is an. epithet. which Horace gives to the river. 
Hydafpes^ A good man, fays he, ftan.ds ii* wted of, no apro., 

Sive perSyrtes iter aeftuo'fâs, 
Sive facturas per inhofpitaletn 
• Caucafum ; vel quae loca fàbulofuç , 

Lambit Hydafpes.* 

ThFs epithet <fc fabulofus," one of the commentât ors on Horace* 
bas changed into " fabulofus," or fandy ; fubftitutirig, by a 
ffirange want of tafte, the common and trivial epithet of the* 
fandy river, in place of that; beaùtifuj piâure which thé poet 
giyes us, by calling Hydafpes the Romantic River, or the fcene 
of Àdventures and Poetic Taies. 

Virgii has employed an epithet with great beauty and pro-. 
priety, when accounting for Daedalus not havipg eiigraved the^ 
fortune of hh fan Icarus : 

Bis conatus crat cafus effîhgere in auro Vi 

Bis patri« ctciderc maous.f jEn. VI. 

Thefe în (lances and obfervations may give fome juft îdea of / 
true poetical defcription. We hâve reafon always to diftruft 
an author's defcTiptive talents, when wc find him laborious . 
and turgid, amaflîng common-place epithets and gênerai ex^ 
preffions, to work up a high conception of fome objeÔ, of : 
which, after ail, we can form but an indiftinft idea. The 
beft defcribers are fimpJe and concife. They fet before us fuch ;; 
features of an objeft, as, on the firft view, ftrike and warnx 
the fancy : thcy give us ideas which a ftatuary or a painter 
çould lay hold of, and work after them ; which ' is one of the : 
ftrongcft a nd moft decifive trials of the real merirof defcrip*-. 
tioh. LECTURE 

* Whcthcr through Lybia*s burning fands 
Our jonrney lcads, or Scythia's lands, 
Am.dft th' unhofpitable wafte of fnows, 
Or where tlic fabulons Hydafpes flows. ' Feancis» 

f Hère haplefs Teams had found bis part, , 
Had not the fathcr's grief rcftrain'd his art ; 
He twîce afiaved to caft his fon in gold, 

Twice from bit hand he dropp'd the forming mou M. Drtden. * 
In this tranflation the thought is jufHy given ; but the beauty of the expref*. 
don " patriac m an us," which in the original convtys the thought withfo niuci* 
tcndeioefs, is loft. 
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ÏHÈ POETRY OF THE HEBREWS. 

>jl\MONG thfe variqus kinds of poetry, whiçh wc àfirè* 
tU prêtent, employed in ex a min ing, the aident Hebrew poetry» 
<<yr that o£ the Scriptures, julMy deferyes a place. Viewing 
•thofe Cacred books in no higher light, than as they prefcnt to 
*^s thé raqft aticient monuments of poetry extant, at this day 4 
in the worid, they afford a. curions objecî of criticifm. The£ 
difjplay the tafte, of a remote âge and eountry. They exhibit a 
Tpeçies of compoûYioïi, very différent from any other with, whick 
^we arç acquainted, and, at the famé time, beautiful. Conûd- 
ered asinfpirsd writings, theygiye rifeto difcuffions of anothe*? 
kiad. But it is our buXmefs, at prefent, to coafider them noi; 
i/i a theological, but in a crirical view : and it muft needs give 
pleafure, if we fhalL fiad the beauty and. dignity of the compo- 
fition, adéquate to the weight and importance of the mat ter. 
Iptr. Lowth's learned treatife, Ci De Sacra Poefi Hebraeorum," 
ought. to be perufed by ajl who délire to become thoroughly 
acquainted with this fub}e&. It is a work exceedingly vala- 
ble, both for the élégance of its composition and for the juftnefo 
of Jthe criticifm which it contains. là this Lecture, as I canno$ 
illuftrate the fubjeft with more benefit to the reader, than by- 
-foHowing the track of that ingenious a^uthor, I (hall raake mucb 
ufe of bis obfervations. 

J need not fpsnd many words in (howing, that among the 
books of the OUI Teftamcnt there is fuch an apparent diverfity 
in ftyle, as fufficiently difcovers, which of them are to be con* 
'fidered as poetical, and which, as profe compofitions. While 
the hiftorical books, and legiflative writings of.Mofes, are evi- 
dently profaic in the composition, the Book of Jbb, the Pialms- 
. of David, the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of Jeremiah* 
. ^ a great 
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a great part ôf the prophetical writings, and feveral 'paffagés 
Tcattered occafionally through the hiïlorical books, carry thè 
moît plaih and diftinguilhing marks of .poetical writing. 

There îs not the lsaft reafon for doubting, that originalljh . 
thefe were writtcn in verfe, or fome kind of meafured numbers* 
though, as the ancient prononciation of the Hebrew languagè 
is now loft, we arc not able to afcertain the nature of the He- 
brew verfe, or at raoft can afcertain it but imperfe&ly. Con- 
cerning this point there hâve been great côntroverfiés atnong 
learned men, which it is immateriai to our prefent purpofe to 
difcufs. Taking theOldTéftament in ôurowntranflation, which 
is extremely literàl, we find pl^in marks of many parts of thà 
original bèing writtcn in a meafured ftyle ; and the " disjeéK . 
** membra poëtae," often fliew themfelves. Let any perfon ' 
read the hiftoric&l introduction of the book of Job, contained 
in the firft and fécond chapters, and then go on to Job's fpecch 
in the beginning of the third chapter, and he cannot avoid be- 
ing fenfible* that hé paffes ail at once from the région of profe» 
to that of pôetry. Not only the poetical fentiments, and the 
figurèdftyle, warn hirn of the change; bat the cadence of the 
fentence, and the arrangement ôf the words are ferifîbly aiter- 
ed ; the change is as great as when he pafTes from reading Cae* 
far's Gornmentaries, to read Virgile ^Eneid. This is fufficient 
to (how that the facred Scriptures contain, what muft be call- 
«d poetty in the ftri&eft fenfe of that word \> and { (hall after- 
wards (how, that they contain inftances of moft of the différent 
form? ,of poetical writing. ït may be pf oper to remark, in pafw 
fing, that hence arifes a raoft invincible argument in honour of 
poetry. No perfon can imagine that to be a ftivolous and con- 
temptible art, which has been employed by writers under di- 
vine infpiration ; and has been chofen as a proper channel, for 
conveying to the world the knowledge of divine truth. 

From the earlieft times, mufic and poetry were cultivated 
among the Hebrews. In the days of the Judges mention is made 
cf the fchools or collèges of the prophets ; where one part of 
the employment of the perfons trained in fuch fchools was, to 
fing the pràifes of God, açcompanied with various inftruments. 
In the firft Book of Samuel, (chap. x. ^5.) we find on a public 
occatfon, a company of thofe prophets comiag down from the 
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îiill whére the fchool *was, " prophèfying," it is faid, " with 
f *' the pfaltery, tabret and harp before them." But in the days 
nof king David, mufic and poetry were catried to thcir greatefl: 
iieight. -For the fervice of the tabernacle, he appointed four 
thoufand Lévites, divided into twenty-four courfes, and mar- 
'Challed under feveral leaders, whofe foie bufinefs it was to fing 
iiymns, and to petform the inflrumental mufic in the public 
«worfhip. Afaph, Hem an, and Jeduthun, were the chief direc- 
tes of the mufic ; and from the titles of fome pfalms, ît would 
•^ppear that they were alfo eminent compofers of hymns or fa- 
cred poems. In chapter xxv. of the firft' Book of Chronicles, 
îan account is given of David's inftitutions, relating to the fa- 
*cred mufic and poetry ; which were certainly more coftly, more 
fplendid and magnificent, than ever obtained in the public (ct^ 
vice of anyother nation, 

The gênerai conftrudion of the Hebrew poetry is of a fingu- 
lar nature, and peculiar to itfelf.. It confifts in dividing every 
period into correfpondent, for the molt part into equal mem- 
"bers, which anfwer to one another, both in fenfe and found. 
In the firft member of the period a fentiment is expreffed 5 and 
in the fécond member, the famé fentiment is amplified, or is 
repeated in différent terms, or fometimes contrafted with its 
•oppofite 5 bût in fuch a manner that the famé ftruûure, and 
nearly the famé number of words is preferved. This is the 
•gênerai ftrain of ali the Hebrew poetry. Inftances of it occur 
•every where on opening the Old Teftament. Thus, in Pfalm 
xevi. %i Sing unto the Lord a new fong— »fing unto the Lord 
*' ail the earth. Sing unto the Lord, and biefs his name— fhew 
u forth his falvation.from day to day. 'Déclare his glory among 
*' the heathen— his wonders among ail the people* For the 
* c Lord is great, and greatly to be praifed— he is to be feared 
*' above ail the gods. Honour and majefty are before him— 
*' ftrength and beauty are in his fanâuary." It is owing, in - 
a gfeat meafure, to this form of compofition, that our verfion, 
thoogh in profe, retains fo much of a poetical caft. For the 
verfion being ftriftly word for word after the original, the form 
andorder of the original fentence are preferved ; which, by this 
artificial ftru&ure, this regular alternation and correfpondence 
of parts, makes the car fenfible of a departure from the commoYi 
.Ityle and tone of profe. 
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The origîn of this form of poetical compofition among the 
Hebrews, is clearly to be deduced from thé manner in which 
their facrcd hymns were wont to be fung. They were accom- 
panied with mufic, and they were performed by choirs or bands 
of fingers and muficians, who anfwered alternately to each oth- 
er. When, for inftance, one band began the hymn thus : " The 
41 Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice ;" the choruç, or femi^ 
chorus, took up the correfponding verficle : " Let the multitudes 
*' of the ifles be glad thereof." ■■" Clouds and darknefs are 
u round about hiro," fung the one ; the other replied, " Judg- 
u ment and righteoufnefs are the habitation of his throne.'* 
And in this manner their poetry, when fet to mufic, naturally 
divided itfelf into a fucceffion of ftrophes and antiftrophes cor- 
* refpondent to each other ; whence, it is probable» the origin of 
the antiphon, or refponfory, in the public religious fervice. of 
(o many chriftian churches. 

We are exprefsly told,in the book of Ezra, that the Lévites 
fung in this manner; " Alternatim," or by^courfe ; (Ezra iii. 
1 1.) and fpme of David's Pfalms bear plain marks of their be<- 
ing compofed in order to be thus performed. The 2-4th pfalm, 
in particular, which is thought to hâve been compofed on the 
great and folemn occafion of the axk of the covenant being 
brought back to Moant Zion, muft hâve had a noble effeâ when. 
performed after this manner, as Dr. Lowth has illuftrated it. 
The whole people are fuppofed to be attending the proceflïon. 
The Lévites and fmgers, divided into their feverai courfes, and 
accompanied with ail their mufical inftruments, lead the way. 
After the introduâion to the pfalm, in the two firft verfes, 
when the proceffion begins to afcend the facred mount, the 
queftion is put, as by a femichorus, " Who {hall afcend unto 
f c the hill of the Lord, and who (hall ftand in his holy place ? w 
The refponfe is made by the full chorus with the greateft dig- 
nity : " He that hath clean hands and a pure heart ; who hath 
€< not lifted up hïs foui to vanity, nor fworn deceitfully." As 
the proceffion approaches to the doors of the tabernacle, the 
chorus with ail their inftruments, join in this exclamation ; 
fc Lift up your heads, ye gâtes, and be ye lifted up, ye evcrlaft- 
" ing doors, and the King of Glory (hall come in." Hère the 
femichorus plainly break in, as with a lower voice, " Who is 
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u this King o£ Glory ?* and at thc moment when thc ark is in- 
troduced into the tabernacle, the refponfe is made by the burft 
ofthe whole chorus: "The Lord, ftrong and mighty; thc 
" Lord, mighty in battie." Itake notice of this inftaace the 
xather, as it ferves to fliow how much of the grâce and mag- 
nificence of the facred poems, as indeed of ail poems, dépend 
upon our knowing the particular occafions for which they were 
compofed, and the particular circumftances to which they were 
adapted ; and how much of- this beauty muft now be loft to 
us, through our imperfeâ acquaintance with many particulars 
cf the Hebrew. hiftory, and Hebrew rites.. 

The method of compofition which bas been explained, by 
c£rrefponding verficles, being univerfally introduced into the 
hymns or mufical poetry of the Jews, eafily fpread itfelf through * 
their other poetical writings, which were not dèûgned to be 
ftmg in altçrnate portions, and which therefore did not fa 
rnuch require this mode of comppfition. But the mode bc- 
came familiar to their ears, and carried with it a certain foi- 
emn majefty of ftyle, particularly fuited to facred fubjeâs, 
Hence, throughout the prophetical writingâ, we find it prevail- 
îng as much as in the Çfalms of David ; as, for inftance, in 
the Prophet Ifaiah : (chap. Ix. i.) " Arife, ihine, for thy light 
€€ is corne, and the glory of the Lord is rifen upon thee : for 
** lo ! darknefs fliall xrover the earth,— r-and grofs darknefs the 
** people. But the Lord fliall rife upon thee, and his glory {hall 
** be feen upon thee, and the Gentiles ftall corne to thy light, 
**-and kings to the brightnefs of thy rifing/* This form of 
vfriting is one of the great charafteriftics of the ancient He- 
brew poetry; very différent from, andeven oppofitç to, the 
ftyle of the Greek and Roman poets. 

Indepcndent; of this peculiar mode of conftruftion, the fa-, 
cred poetry is diftinguifhed by the higheft beauties of ftrong, 
eoncife, bold, and figurative expreffiôn. 

Concifenefs and ftrength, are two of ifcs moft remarkable 
charaâers. One might indeed at firft imagine, that theprao 
tice of the Hebrew poets; of always amplifying the famé 
thoughr, by répétition or contrait, might tçnd to enfeeblç their 
ftyle. But they conflua themfelves fo, as not to produce this 
efieft. Their, fentences are always (hort. Few fuperfluou* 

word* 
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wwds are ufed. The Cime thought is never dwok upon longi. 
T© their coneifenefs and fobriety of expreflion, their- poetry is 
ifcdebted for much of its fublimity ;, and ail writers*who attempt? 
#he fublime, might profit much, by ïmitatîng, in this refpeâ* 
the ftylè of the Old Teftamenfc. For, as I hâve formerly had 
*cca£on to fhow, nothing i« fo great an enemy to the fublime, 
âs> prolixity or diffufenefs. The mind is never fo much affeéi- 
ed by any great idea that is prefented to it, as when it is ftruck 
ail at once ; by attempting to prolong the impreffion, we afc 
the famé time weaken it. Moft of the ancîent original poct$ 
of ail nations, are (impie and concife. The fuperfluities and 
excrefcences of ftyle, were the refait of imitation in after- 
times ; when compofition pafièd into inferior hands, and llow, 
cd from art and ftudy, more than from native genius. 

No writings whatever abound fo much with the moft bold and 
animated figures, as the facred books* It is proper to dwella little 
upon thisarticle ; as, through our early familiarity wîththefebook* 
(a familiarity tcooften with the found of the words, rather than 
with their fenfe and meaning,) beauties of ftyle efcape us in 
the fcripturc, which in. any other book, would draw particular 
attention; Metaphors, comparifons, allégories, and perfonifi- 
calions, are there particulariy fréquent. In order to do jufticç 
to thefe, it is neceffary that we tranfport ourfelvcs as much as 
■we can into the land of Judaga * t and place before our eyea 
that fcenery, and thofe objelts with which the Hebrcw writ* 
era wére converfant. Some attention of this kind is requiGte-, 
in order to relifli the writings of any poet of a foreign country^ 
and a différent âge. For the imagery of everygood poet is 
copied from nature, and resd life ; if it were net "fc, it could 
rot be lively ; and thëréfore, in order to enter into the pnv 
priety of his images, we muft endeavour to place ourfelves in 
his fituation. Now we {hall find that the metaphors and 
comparifons of the Hebrew poets, prcfent to us a very beauti- 
fui View df the natural objets of their owh country, and of 
the arts and empîoyments of their common life. 

Natural obje&s are in fome meafure common to them with 
poets of ail âges aind countries* Light and darknefs, trees 
and flowers, the foreft and the cultivated field, fuggeft to them 
Hiany beautiful figures. But, in order to relilh their figures of 

this 
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this kind, wc muft take notice, that feveral of them arife from 
thc particular cïrcu m (lances of the land of Judaea. During thc 
fummer months, little or no rain falls throughout ail that région. 
While the heats contkiued, the country was intolejably parch- 
cd \ want of water was a grcat diftrefs ; and a plentiful fhow- 
cr falling, or a rivulet breaking forth, alteréd the whole face 
of nature» and introducéd nmch higher ideas of refrefhment 
and pleafure, than thç likc caufes can fuggeft to us. Hence, 
to reprefent diftrefs, fuch fréquent allufions amongft them,. 
*' to a dry and thirfty land where no water is ;" and hence to 
deferibe a change from diftrefs to profperity, their metaphors are 
founded on the falling of (howers, and the burfting out of 
fprings in the defart. Thus in Ifaiah, " The wildernefs and 
'* the folitary place (hall be glad, and the defart (hall re- 
w joice and bloflbm as the rofe. For in the wildernefs {hall 
u waters break out, and ftreams in the defert ; and the parch- 
4i ed ground (hall beceme a pool ; and the thirfty land, fprings 
«' of water ; in the habitation of dragons there (bail be gr-*% 
*' with rufhes and reeds." Chap. xxxv. 1, 6, 7. Images o£ 
this nature are very familiar to Ifaiah, and occur in many parts 
/ of his book. 

Again, as Judaea was a hilly country, it was, during the 
rainy months,.expofed to fréquent inundations by the rufhing 
of torrents, which came down fuddenly ftom the mountains» 
and carried every thing before them ; and Jordan, their only 
great river, annually overflowed its banks. Hence the fréquent 
allufions. to " the noife, and to the ruftnngs of many waters ;" 
and hence great calamities .fo often compared to the overflow- 
ing torrent, which, in fuch a country, muft hâve been images 
particularly ftriking : " Deep calleth unto deep at the noife of 
" thy water fpouts j ail thy waves and thy billowa are gone 
" over me." Pfalm xlîi. 7. 

The two moft remarfcable mountains of the country, were 
Lebanon and Garmel : the former noted for its height, and 
the woods of lofty cedars that covered it j the latter for its 
beauty and fertility, the richnefs of its vines and olives. Hence, 
with the greateft propriety, Lebanon is employed as an image 
of whatever is great, ftrong, or magnificent ; Carmel, of what 
i$ fmiling and beautiful. u The glory of Lebanon," fays 

Ifaiah, 
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Ifaiah, " fhall be given to ît, and the exçellency of Carmel.**- 
(xxxv. 2). Lcbanon is oftcn put metaphorically for the wholè. 
ftate qjyseople of Ifrael, for the temple, for the king of Aflyria ^. 
Carmel, for the bleffingsof pcace and profperity. " His coun- . 
c< tènance is as Lebanon," fays Solomon, fpeaking of the digni- . 
ty of a man's appearance ;, but when he defcribes female beauty, 
" Thine head is like raount Carmel ."' Sûng, v. 15. and vii. 5. 

It is farther ta be remarked under this head, that,«i the im- 
ages of the. awful and terrible kind, with which >the facred^ 
poets abound, they plainly draw their defcriptions from that 
violence of the éléments, and thofe cqncuflions of nature» with 
winch their clîmate rendered them acquainted. Earthquakes ; 
were not unfreq lient i and the tempefts of hail* thpnder, and: 
lightning, m Judsea and Arabia, accpmpanied with whirl- 
winds and darknefs, fat exceed any thing of that fort which. 
happens in more temperate régions. Ifaiah defcribes, with*» 
great majefty, the earth "reeling to and fro like a druukard* 
" and removed like a cottage." (xxiv. 20.) And in thofe cir-, 
cumftances of terror, with which an appearance of the AI- 
mighty is defcribed in the i&th Pfalm, when his " paviiiori* 
* round about him was darknefs 5 when hailftoaes and coals, 
€C of fire were his voice ; and when, at his rebuke, the chan- 
" nels of the waters are faid to be feen, and the foundàtions o£ : 
a the hills difcovéred ;" though there may be fomc référence^ 
as Dr. Lowth thinks, to the hiftory of God's defcent upon 
Mount Sinai, yet it feems more probable, that the figures 
were taken dire&ly from thofe commotions of nature with. 
which thé author was acquainted, and which fuggefted ftronger- 
and notyer images than what now occur to us. 

Befides the natural obje&s of their own country, we find 
the rites of their religion, and the arts and employments of 
their common life, frequently employed as. grounds of imagery 
among the Hebrews. They were a people chiefly occupied 
with agriculture and pafturage. Thefe were arts held îïi high . 
honour among them -, not difdained by their patriarchs, kings, 
and prophets. Little addifled to commerce 5 feparated from the . 
reft of the world«by their laws and their religion ; they were t 
during the better days of their ftate, ftrangers in a great meafure 
to the refinements of luxury. Hence flowed, of courfe, the 

faiany 
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ïnany allufions to paftoral life, to thc " green paftures and thc 
" ftill waters," and to the care and wàtchftilhéfs of a fliepherâ 
xver his flock, which carry to this day fo much beauty and ten- 
dernefs in them, in the 23d pfalm, and in raany other pâflages 
of the poetical writings of fcripturé, Hence, ali the images 
founded upon rural emplôyments, upon the wine prefs, the 
-threftiing floor, the ftubble and the chafiv To difrelifh ail fuch 
images, is the effeâ of faife delicacy. Borner is at leaft as 
fréquent, and much more minute and particular, in his fimiles, 
founded on what we now call low life ; but, in his management 
of them, far inferior to the facred writers, who generally mix 
"with their comparifons of tRis kind fomewhat of -dignity and 
grandeur, to ennoble them. What inexpreffible grandeur does 
the following rural image in Ifaiah, for inftance, receive from 
the intervention of the Deity : c< The nations mail rufli like the 
u rufliings of many waters ; but God (hall rebuke thèm, and 
*' they fhall fly fair off 5 and they (hall be chafed as the chaff of 
*' the mountain before the wjnd, and like the down of thé 
xt thiftle before the whirlwind." 

Figurative allufions too, we frequently find to the rites and 
cérémonies of their religion ; to the légal diftinûions of things 
clean and unclean ; to the mode of their temple fervice ; to 
the drefs of their priefts ; and to the moft nôted incidents re- 
torded in their facred hiftory 5 as tothe deftruâion of Sodom, 
the defcent of God upon Mount Sinai, and the miraculous 
paflage of the Ifraelites through the Red Sea. The religion 
t>f the Hebrews included the whole of their laws and civil con- 
ftitution. It was full of fplendid external rites that occupied, 
their fenfes ; it was conneûed with every part of their nation-v 
al hiftory and"eftabli(hment ; and hence, ail ideas founded on 
religion, poffefled in this nation a dignity and importance pe- 
«uliar to themfelves, and were uncommonly fitted to iraj>refs 
the imagination. 
^Frorri ail this it refults, that the imagery of the facred poets is, 
in a high degree, expreffive a^id naturâl ; it is copied diredly 
from real cbje&s that were "before their eyes ; it has this ad- 
vantage, of being more complète within itfelf, more entirely 
founded on national ideas and manners, than that of moit oth- 
er 
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«éir poets* In readîng theirworks We fi nd ourfelvës conrînualty* 
in the land of Judaea. The palm-trees, and the cedars of Le- 
banon, are ever rifing in our view. The face of their terrîto*- 
ty, the circumftànce of their climàte, the manners of the pec*- 
j>le, and the auguft cérémonies of their religion, conftantly 
pafs ûnder diffèrent forms before ûs. 

The comparifons employed by the facred poets aregeneràl- 
ïy fhort, tôuching on one point only of refemblance, ràthèr thart 
branching ont into little epifodes. In this refpeft, they hâve 
perhaps an advântage over the Ûreek and Roman aarhors 5 
whofe comparifons, by the îength to which they are extended, 
fometimes intetrupt the narration too much, and catry too vif* 
ïble marks ôf ftady and labour. Whereas, in the Heure w po- 
ets, they appear more like the glovrings of a lively fancy, juft 
glancing afide to fome refetnbling obj&Gt^ and prefently return* 
ïng to its track. Such is the fôllowing fine cornparifon, intro- 
ducedto defcribe the happy influence of good government ttp- 
on a people, in what are calied the laft words of David, re- 
corded in the 2d book of Samuel : (xxiii. 3.) '* He that ruleth 
* c over riien muft be juft, ruling in the fear of God ; and he 
fC fhall be as the light of the mornîng, when the fun rifçth \ 
cc even a morning without clôuds ; as the tender grafs fprîngeth 
%i out of the earth, by clear fhining after rain." This is one 
of the moft regular'and formai comparifons in t^e facred 
books. 

Allegory, likewife, is a figure frequeritly found in^iliem*- 
When formerly treating of this figure, I gave, for an inflaîice. 
ôf it, that Yemafkably fine and well fupported allegory, which 
bccurs in the 8oth Pfalm, wherein the people of Ifrael arôcou*-' 
pared to a vine. Of parables, which form .a fpecies of allego- 
ry, the prophetical writings are'full : and if to us they fometj^nea 
appear obfcure,.we muft rèmember, that in thofe eariy*time§* 
it was univerfally the mode throughout ail the eaftern mtiojà, 
to eonvey facred truths under myfterious figures and reprefdn- 
tarions. 

But the poetical figure, which, beyond ail others, élevâtes 

the ftyle of fcripture, and gives it a peculiar boldnefs and fub- 

limity, is Profopopœia or Perfonificatronl No perfonifications 

employed bv anv poets, arc fo magnificent and ftriking as thofe 

■ * of 
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<ef the infpired writers. On grfcat occafions, they aftimàte ev- 
ery part of nature 3 éfpecially, when any appearance or opéra- 
tion of thc Almighty is concernée. " Before him went the 
** c peftifence-^-^the waters faw thee, O God, and were afraid— *• 
*" the mountains faw thee, and they trembled.— *The ovetflow- 
u ing of the water pafled by ;— the deep uttered his voice, an4 
** lifted top his hands on hîgh." When inquiry is made about 
-the place of wifdom, Job introduces the " Deep, faying, it is not 
u in me ; and the fea faith, it is not in me. Deftruâion and 
** death fay, we hâve heard the famé thereof with our ears*. 
That noted fublime paflage in the book of Ifaiah, which de- 
•fcrîbes the fall of the king of Afiyria, is full of perfonified ob- 
jeôs ; the fir-trees and cedars of Lebanon breaking ferth into 
exultation on the fall of the tyrant^ hell from beneath, ftirring 
*up ail the dead to meet him at his coming^ and the dead kings 
introduced as fpeaking, and joining in the triumph. In the 
famé ftrain, are thofe many lively and paffionate apoftrophe* • 
to cities and countries, to perfofts and things, with whichr the 
prophef ical writings ereïy where abound. *< O thou fword of 
*" the l*»rd i how long wiil it be ère thoù be quiet ? put thyfelf 
u i§p into the fcabbard,reft and be fBIL How can it be quiet,'* 
(as the reply is înftantly made) u feeing the Lord hath givcti 
u it a charge againft Afkelon, and the fea-fhore; there hath 
** he appointed it." Jerem. xlvii» 6. 

In gênerai, for it would carry us *oo far to^enlarge upon aH 
:£be înftahces, the ftyle of the poetical books of the Old Tefta- 
«xnent is, beyond the ftyle of ail other poetical works, fervid, 
«boldj and anîmated. k is extremely différent from that régu- 
lai cbrreâ expreffion, to which our ears are accuftomed m mod- 
0cn poetry. It îs the burft of infpiration. Thé fcenes are not 
coolly defcribed, but reprefented as paffing before our eyes. 
£ypry ohjed, and every perfon, is addreflèd an^fpokeh to, as 
if prefent. The tranfition is often abrupt ; the connexion of- 
ten obfcure ; the perfons are often changed ; figures crowded, 
■ <™A hf>*r>*A U p 0n one another. Bold fublimity, not correât el- 
jance, is its chara&er. We fee the fpirit of the writer raifed 
^eyond himfelf, and lajbouririg to find vent for ideas too mighty 
or his utterance. 

Vol. IL . I x Aftcr , 
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After thefe remarks on the poetry of the fcripturés in gène* 
Tal, I fhall conclude this differtation, with a fhort account of 
the différent kinds/of poetical compofition in the facred books j 
and of the diftinguifhing chafaâers of fome of the chief 
write rs. 

. The feveral kinds of poetical compofition which we find ,in i 
fcripture, are chiefly the dida&ic, ekgiac, .paftoral, and lyric. 
Of the didaftic fpecies of poetry, the Boôk.of Proverbs is the 
principal infiance. The nine firft chapters of that book arc 
hxghly poetical, adorned with many diftinguifhed grâces, and 
figures of exprefïion. At the ioth ehapter the ftyle is fenfibly 
altered, and defeends inio a lower ftrain, which is continued to 
the end -> retaining however that fententious, pointed manner, 
and that artful conftruâion of period, which diftinguifhes ail 
the Hebrew poetry. The Book of EccieGaftes cornes likewife 
under this head ; and fome of the pfalms, as the i ipth in par* 
ticular. 

Of eîegiac poetry, many very beautiful fpecimens ôccur in 
feripture ; fuch as the lamentation of David over his friend 
Jonathan ; feveral pafîages in the prophetical books ; a»d fev^ . 
eral of David's pfalms, compofed on occasions of diftrefs and 
mourning. The 4^d pfalm, in particular, is, in the higheft 
degree, tertder and plaintive. But the moft regular and perfe£fc 
i ejegiac compoiition in the feripture, perhaps in the whole world» ' 
is the book, entitled the Lamentations of Jeremiah. As the 
k prophet mourns in that book over the deftruction of the tem- 
ple, and the holy city, and the overthrow of the whole ftate, 
he aflembles ail the affecling imageV which a fubje£i fo.melan- • 
choly côuld fuggeft. The compofition is uncommonly artificial. 
By turns, the pfbphet, and the city of Jerufalem, are introduced^ 
as pouring forth their forrows -, and, in the end, a chorus of " 
the people ferl^, up the moft earneft and plaintive fupplications 
to God. The lines of the original too, as may, in part, appear 
from our tranflation, are longer than is ufuai in the other kinds 
s of Hebrew poetry ; and the melody is rendered thereoy more 
• flowing, and better adapted to the querimonous ftrain of - 
elegy. 

The Song of Solomon affords us a hîgh èxemplification of . 
paftora 1 poetry. Confideréd with refpett to.its fpiritual meaa- 

in St 
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&g, it is undoubtedly a myfticat allegory ; in its fojm, it is a 
dramatic paftoral, or a perpétuai dialogue between perfonages 
m the charaâer of fliepherds ; and, fuitably to that form, it 
îs full of rural and paftoral images, from beginning to end. 

Of lyric poetry, or that whïch is intended to be accompanied 
with mufic, thé Old Teftament is fulh Befides a great num- 
bcr of hymns and fongs, which we find fcattered in thehiftop- 
îçal and prophetical books, fuch as the Song of Mofes, the Song 
of Deborah, and many others of like nature* the whole Book 
of Pfalms is to be confidered as a collection of facred odes. In 
thefe, we find the ode exhibited in ail the varieties of its form> 
and fupported with the higheft fpirifc of lyric poetry y fometimes 
fprightly, cheerful and triumphant ; fometimes folemn and 
magnificent ; fometimes tender and foft. From thefe inftances, 
it clearly appears, that therè are contained in the Holy Scrîp* 
tures, full exemplificatipns of feveral o£ the chief kinds of po* , 
ttical.writing. 

Among the différent compofèrs ofthe facred books, therei's 
an évident diverfity of ftyle and manner ; and to trace their 
différent charaâers in thîs view* will contribute not a little to- 
wards our reading their writings with greater advantage. The 
moft emirçent of the facred poets are, the Author of the book 
of Job, David, and Ifaiah. As the cempofitions of David are 
of the lyric kind, there is a greater varîety. of ftyle and manner ' 
in his works, than in thofe of the other twcv The manner in, 
which, confidered merely. as a poet, David chiefly* excels, is the 
pleafingvthe foft, and the tender. In his pfalms, there are 
many lofty and fublime, pâflages ; but, in ftrength of defcrip-. 
tion, he yields to. Job ; in fubliraity, he yields to Ifaiah. It is 
afortof tempérât^ grandeur, for which David i$ chiefly dit- 
tinguiflied ; and to this he always foon returas, when, upon 
fome btcafions* he rifes above it. The pfalms, in which he 
touches, us moft) are thofe in which he defcribes the happinefs , 
of the righteous, or the goodn&fs of God ; exprefTes the tender 
^•athings o£ a devout mind, or fends up moving and affe£tion- • 
e fupplications to Heàven. Ifaiah is, A without exception, the 
ioft fublime of ail poets. This is abundanjtly, vifible in our 
anflation ; and, what is a material circumftance, none of th*. 

boe-ks, ■ 
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beoks of fcripturs appear to hâve bcen more happily tranflàted. 
than the writings of this prophet.. Majefty is his reigfring; 
charaâter y a majefty more commanding, and more urtiformly 
fupported> than is to be found among the refl of the Old Tefta- 
ment poets. He poffefTé», indeed» a dignity and grandeur, both. 
in his conceptions and expreffions, which is altogether unparal- 
fefed, and peculiar to himfelfL There is more clearnefs and order 
too, and st more vifible diftribution of parts, in his Book, thait 
in any other of the prophetical writings. 

When we compare him with the refl: of the poetical proph-% 
cfcs, we imtnediately fee in Jeremiah, a very différent gertius.. 
Ifaiah employs himfelf generally on magnificent fubjeôs. Jerw 
emiah has little tufn for the fublime, and inclines always to 
the tender and elegiac. Ezekiel, in poetical grâce and élégance,, 
is much inferior to them both ; but he is diftinguifhed by a 
charaâer of uncommon force and ardour. x To ufe the élégant 
expreflions of Bifhop Lowth, with regard tri tins prophet : w E(fc 
<ft atrox, vehemens,. tragicus ; in fenfibas, fervidus, acerbus, 
•* indignabundus ; in imaginibus fecundus, trucukritus,*t non- 
u nunquam penè deformis \ in diâione grandiloquus, gravis* 
" aufterus, et interdum incultus \ frequens in repetkionibus» 
u non decoris aut gratiae caufa, fed ex indignatione et vkrfentia. 
u Quicquid fufceperit traâandum id fedulè perfequitur j ïr* 
\" eo unrcè haeret defixus ; a propofito raro defleâens. In caet-* 
u cris, a plerifque vatibus fortafle fuperatos ; fcd m eo génère* 
44 ad quod videtur a natura unice comparâtes, nimirum, vi, 
u pondère, impetu, granditate, nemo unquam eum fuperavit.** 
The famé learned writer compares Ifaiah to Homer, Jeremiah 
to Simonîdes, and Ezekiel to iEfchylus* Moft of the Book 
of Ifaiah is ftri&ly poetical ; çf Jeremiah and Ezekiel, not 
• above one half caft be held to belong to poetry. Among the 
xninor prophets, Hofea, Joël, Micah, Habakkuk, and éfpeciaî- 
ly Nahu'm, are diftinguifhed for poetical fpîrit. In the proplw 
ecies of Daniel an^ Jonah, thcre is no poetry. ' 

It only now remains to fpeak of the Book of Job, with 
which I mail conclude. It is known to be extremely anciçnt j 
generally reputed the moft ahcient of ail the poetical books i 
the author uncertain. It is remarkable, that this book has no 

connexion 
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connexion with> thç affairs or manners of the Jews, or He?* 

brews. • Tkc fcenç is laid in the land of Uz, or Idumsea,. 

which is a part of Arabica ; and the imagery employed is gen-^ 

erally of a différent kind* from what I before fbowed to be pe« 

culiar to the Hebrew pocts. Wc mect with no allufions t<> 

the great events of faered hiftory, to the religious rites of the 

{l Jews, to Lebanon or to Carmel, or any of the peculiarities of 

\ % the climate of Judaea. We find few comparifons founded on 

I mers or torrents : thefe were not familiar obje&s in Arabia. But 

i the longeft comparifon that occurs in the book, is to an objeéi 

fréquent and well known in that région, a brook that faiîs 

in the feafon of heat, and difappoints the expe&ation of the 

\ traveiler. 

j The poetry, however, of the book of Job, is not onîy equal 

I to that of any other of the faered writiugs, but is fuperïor to 
\ them ail, except thofe of ïfaiah alone. As Ifaiah is the moft 
fublime, David the moft pleafing and tender,,fo Job is the moft 
deferiptive, of ail the infpired poets. A peculiar glow*of fancy» 
and ftrengi*i of description, chara&erife the author. No writer 
whatever abounds fo much in metaphors. He may be faid not 
to deferibe, but to render vifible, whatever he treats of. A vari- 
ety of inftances might be given. Let us remark only thofe ftrong 
and lively colours, with which, in the following paffages taken 
fromthe 1 8th and cjoth chapters of his book, he paints the condU 
tien of thç wîcked ; obferve how rapidly his figures rife be- 
fore us 5 and what; a deep impreffion, at the famé time, they 
Jcave on the imagination, " Knoweft thou not this of old, 
" Cnce man was placed upon the earth, that the triumphing • 
" of the wicked is fhort, and the joy of the hypocrite, but for 
u a moment ? Though his excellency mount up to the heav- 
w ens, and his head reach the clouds, yet* he (hall periih for- 
H ever. lie fhall fly away as a, dream, and lhall not be found v 
<c yea, he (hall bç chafed away, as a vifion of the night. The 
,c eye alfç which faw him, {hall fee him no more i they which 
" hâve feen himj lhall fay, Where is, he ? — He ftiall fuck the 
" poifon of alps j the vipeç's tongue ftiall flay him. In the- 
" fulnefs of his fufficiency, he lhall be in (traits ; every 
" hand fhaU corne upon him. He lhall flee from the iron 
* r weapon, and the bow of {teel {hall ftrike him through. AH 

, " darknefs 
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cc dàrknefs fhall be hid in his fecret places/ A fire not blow*. 
a fhall confume him. The heaven fhall. reveal his iniquity, 
<c and tlie earth fcall rife up againfb him. The increafe of his 
€t houfe fhall départ* His goods fhall flow, away in theday of 
" wrath. The light of the wicked'fhallbe putout ; the light 
" fhall be dark in his tabernacle*, The fteps of his.ftrengtk, 
€€ (hall be flraiteried, and his.own counfel fhall cafthim dpwn. 
u For he i&caft into a net, by his own feet. He walketh up-? . 
" on a fnare- Terrera fhall make, him afraid.on. every fide j. 
€€ and the, robber fhall prevail againft him. Brimftone fhall bc * 
" fcattered upon his habitation. His remembrance fhall perifH. 
u from the earth, and he fhall hâve no name in the ftreet. He. 
" {hall be driven from light into darknefs. They that corne a£** 
" ter him fhall be aftonifhed at his day. He fhall drink the^ 
^ wrath of the Alnaighty.'* 
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LT now remains tb treat of the two higheft kînds of 
poétical writing, the epic and the dràmatic. I begin with the 
fcpic This Le&ure mail be employed upon the gênerai prin- 
ciples of that fpecies of compofition : after which, I (hall take 
a view of the charaâer and genius of the moft celebrated epic 
§>oets. 

The epic poem îs ûniverfally aïlowcd to be, of ail poétical 
Vrorks, the moft dignified, and, at the famé time, the moft dif- 
ficult in exécution. To contrive a ftory which (hall pleafe 
and intereft ail readers, by being at once entertaining, impor- 
tant, and inftrutUve 5 to fill it with fuitable incidents ; to en* 
liven it with a variety of char a&ers, and of defcriptions ; and, 
throughout a long work, to maintain that propriety of fentî- 
ment, and that élévation of ftyle, which the epic charaâer 
requires, is Unqueftionably the higheft effort of poétical genius. 
Hence fo very few hâve fucceeded in the attempt, that ftricl:' 
jeritics will hardly allow any other poems to bear the name of 
«pic except the Iliad, and the JEneid. 

There is no fubjecT:, it muft be confefîcd, on which crït- 

ïcs hâve difplayed more pedantry, than on this. By te- 

dîous difquifitions, founded on a fervile fubmiflion to au- 

thority, they hâve given fuch an air of myftery to a pîain 

fubjeâ, as to render it difficult for an ordinary reader to 

conceive, what an epic poem is. By BofiVs définition, it 

is a difcôurfe invented by art, purely to form the manners 

ï men, by means of inftru<sHons difguifed under the allego- 

f of fome important a&ion, which is. related in verfe. This 

efixiition would fuit fevèral of -^Efop's Fables, if they were 

fomewhât 
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ïbmçwhat extepdecl, and ppt into- veffe : and,, açcordiûgly, tfr 
Slluftratc his définition, t{je critk draws.a paraliel, in form* 
«betwêèn the cônftru&ion of one of ififbpfo ^Fables, and the^, 
plan 6î Homér's ïliàâ. ïhe firft thjng, fays he, whiçh eithet 
a writer of fables, or of hèroic . poems, does* i£, tô choofc 
ïb'me maxini jûîr point of morality ; to inculcate which, is to bc 
sW'the dcfîgn of his work. Next, he «îvôRts a, gênerai ftor£ r or 
azéries of faôs, withbut any naines, fuch as he judge$ will he» 
moft proper for illuftrating his iniended moral. Laftly, he par- 
tîcularifes his ftôry ; that is, if he be a fab'ûlilt^ $e introduces . 
his dog, his iheep, and his wpïf ; or if he bè an epic poet, he. 
4 looks out in ancient hiftory for ibjne 'proper names of gerbes , 
. ] vtogive to his aâors ; ànd thenhis plan is completed. 

This is one bf the moft* Çrigid and^abfard i4 ea $ tïjaî ever, 

* «ntered into the mind of^ a" eritie. faomer, he fays, faw the 

„ 'Grêciànsdivided into a^greàt number of r independent ftates * ' 
tut very often obïiged to unité into one bodyagainft\their cona-T* 
tnoh etiemies. The moft ufe^ul ïnftruâion whichjiç cquld givp 
; ^ <tKern in this fituatioji, was, that a mifunderftandihgjbe.tweea ? 
princes is theruin of the common caufe. In order to enforce . 
^thislnftruâioia, he,çontrived, in his own mind,* fuch a gênerai • 
- ftory as this. Several princes join ia a çonfederacy againft 

their. «nemy. The prince who was" chofen as the- leader v, 
$ <ôf the reft, affrbnts one of the moft valiant o£the opnfederates, . 
•% *mhù thereupon wîthdraws himfelf, ahd refafes t© take part in m , 
the common enterprize. Great misfortunes are the confc-» , 
«quence of this -divffion ; tilî, at length, both parties having ^ 
fuiFered by the quajrel, the offended prince forgets his dilpleaf- ,• 
À ure, and is reconciled to the leader ; and union being, once % 
r reftored, there tofues > complète viâory ©ver their"enemies. 

* Upon this genqral plan of fcs fable, -adcfs BoffU, it was\>f no .? • 
great confequence, whether, in (j\lïn2 Jt up, If orner had^m- 
plof ed the names of beafts, like ^Efop, or of men. .'He would # 
hâve been equally inftruftive eithèr way. Sut as.l^e rajher ; 
îancïed to^rit^of heroes, he pitched upon^the wzrhî Trojr 
3for the fcene of his fable ; he feigned fuch an aâion'to "■" 

-pen there \ he gave thename of Agamemaon to the çom... 
Îe53er ; thatof Achilles, to the oflFendled prisce^ and. fo 
îiiad aro'fe. " * v «< 






. He ctet otfrubelreve Homêr to hâve proceedwf in thîs than- 
ftef, may belïeve any thing. f)nr rtay pronounce; withigreat 
^ertaiaty, that àri authôr tohofhould ca.ftpofe accordirtg to fucli 
a plah ; who fhould arrange ail the fubjeft in his own mind 9 
with a view to the moral, before he Jiad ever thought of thé 
;peffouages whô were to be his à£tors, might wrtte, perhaps, 
'iifeful&bles ïéc clftldren ;'but as tô an epic poem, if he ad- 
Ventured to thihk ©f bne, it woalci be fuch as wouîd find few 
ïeadfcrs. .No petfon of any- tâfte can entertain a doubt, that 
/the firft.ôbjeftê which ftrrke an epic poet are'^ rfje hero whotai 
he is to celebrate, and the.a&ion,"or iiory,*which is to bé thé 
:grouncf*work of his poem. He does not It down r like a philos- 
opher, to forrh the plan of ^ treatife of moraiity. His genius 
is fired1>y fomï great eiîteïpriïe, tfhich, to him, appears noble 
and interefting ; and which, ' therefore, he» pitches n'pon; as 
» '"syorthy of bemg celebrated in the highcft (train* of poetry. 
Theré is no fabjeâ: of this kind, b*ttt wiH always afford foraé 
Èeneral itiorafj mftru&ion, arifing front it naturally. The ïrt* 
ftruclion ^bich Bôfïu points out, is certaihîy fuggefted by the 
" lliad ; and -therejs another which arifés as naturally, and may 
juft as well be affigned for the moral of thât poem- ; namely, 
that Providence avenges , thofe whp ".hâve fuffered injuftice; 
fcutiliat when they allow their refentment to carry tliem too 
'far, it orîngs misfoftunes npon themfclves. The fubje£l of 4 
*"»*he poem.is thé wrath of Achilles, caufed by the injuftice o£ 
" Âgimtnmok. Jupiter avenges ^Achilles by giviag fuccefs to 
ÛieTrojâns agaiaft Agatnemnon ; but by continuing obftinate 
il his refentment, Achilles lofes his beloted friend Patroclus. 
* The^laiû account of the nature of an epic pop ni, is, the ré- 
cital ofjfome illuftfious enterprife in^a poetical.form. "This i» 
as exaâ a définition, as there is any occafioh for on this fubjeâ. 
ït somprebçnds feveral other poems befides jhe lliad of Homêr, 
tffc JEncià of*Virgjl, and ths Jetufalem of Taiïb ; which are, 
pefhaps, the tbree m'oft regular and complète epic works that 
ever were^eompofed. But to exclude alkfpoems irom the* epic 
slafs, jrhich are not fofmed exaâlf upon thp (tme mexiel 3$ , 
'hefe, \$ tfte pèdaptry of critieifm. We can give etfa£t définie 
•tes and deferiptions of minerais,' plants, anj anîmals ; and can* 
nratige theni with preciîfon, qjider* the $ifferen* clafles to 

. t « / ' * 4 ** ■*'".-• -" .,-■ *• A «T 
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,wjiîch tfyy b#ong, fecaufe" nature a'ffords * VÎGJ>le imvaryipg 
ftandard,;to which we refer $he$. But with regard to woiks 
of tafte ajâd imagina tioa, whefe nature has fixed no ftandard, 
. tut leaves fcope for*beauties of maay différent kinds, it is ah- 
•furd to attempt defining, jand limiting thent, witb the famé pre- 
.cifion. Criticifol, when . e,mpioyed in fuch attempts, dégénér- 
âtes into triflifcg queftions about worctev arfcl names enly. I 
therefore ltevç no fcrupîe to clafs .fuch pofems, As Rfillqn i 
Paradi^p Loft, Lucan's Phârfalra, Statius's Thebafid, Offiap's 
Fipgal and^Temora, CamoèVs , Lufiad, Voîtaire's Henriade, 
Çambray's TelsmracHus, Glover's Leonidas, Wilkie's Epigoniad, 
under the famé fpecip of* compoûtton with the Iiiad and the 
JEneid 5 though^fome of them apprqach mtich* nearer than 
othprs, to the pcrfe&ion of thofé celebsated wosks. They are, 
ttndflubfcedly* ail epfc ; ^fchatk, pqetical récitals of great aven- 
tures 4 'wfyich b*all t^iat is meant by this dénomination of po- * 
etry. -' * * . * * ' 

Though I caftnot, by any rouans, allow, that it i* the ef- 

- féi\ce of ati epic pgefcn to be wholly an allegory, of a fable con-* 
trived to illuïtrate fome moral trufh, yet it is certain,' that no 
poetry is of a more moral nafture than this. ïts effecl in pro- 
'moting vçrfcue, is hot to b© meafored by any one. maxim, ôr in- '" 

, ftrttâion, which refults frôm the whole ftory, like the moral 
of one of .ZEfop's fabîesr. This is a poor and trivial vîew of*the 
advantage'to be^derived from perufïng a long çpic w~ork> that A , 
at the end we fhall be *able to* gatfcer from it *fonj© common- - 
place môrality. Its effeâ arifes from the infyreflioh which the 
partfr-of the poem feparately, as well as the whole taken togejth- 
er, make upon the mind of the reader ; from the great exam-^ 

i pies whiçh it fets -before u£, and the high fetîtimeiits with 
which it warms our* hearts. The epd which it proposes is t<f * 
<fexten4 our ideas of human perfeâion 5 or, in pther .wprds/to "*• 
excite admiratîoil. Now thi% can be* accomplifh^l* only )af 
prOpef repfefentations of heroic deeds andvirtuouscharaôqrsi • 
For Ifigh virtfta is thq okjeft; which .ail raankmd, are foi^ned 
to' admire ; ^ad^ thereft)re^ cs^ic' p^renxs açe, «n\l muft be, fa^ 

•' vouratle tcf the Xkufe of';drrue, , Valoir, t?MJth, juftke, ^Sefity^ 

• frieiiiihipj ficty 4 nfegnahimity^ are the objcéTts whiefe/ m l ty '• 
v côMrfe of.fij^h i^nipoÇ^n^, are^ jv^jp^te^ to o^r miftds, ti^der^ : 

* j^ete^tfpiendi^^^onoufable^lo^^^ Iribefiajf o/vfituous f t 
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perfonagés, our affeâîons are engaged y*in*their ûeCgns, vmè 
their .diftreflès, we ave intÀe§edj the generqurand public 
*fe£Uons are awajfcened ; the* rnigd h- : puvified from fenfual 
and rnean purfults, and aîîcuftamed to také part in gréât bçro- 
k enterprifes! ' lt is indeed no fn£all teftimony in hontmr of vir- 
tue, that fevcral of,the moft refined and«elegîfnt entertainments 
of npankind, lu^ch as thaf fpecies of poetical con>pofîtion whîch 
wenow^confider, tnuft he grounded on moraj fen*trments aral 
impreflions. This is a teftimony of fuch weighf, fhat,..were it 
în the power of fcepticai? philoftyphers, toVeaken the forcerof 
thofe reafonings whieh eftablirh the effential diftinâion betvyeea 
vice and virtue, the writings of epic psets alone w£re fuffi- 
cientto Tefutë tfceir falfe philofophy 5. fhowing by that appeal 
which thçy cflnflantly " make to the feelings of mankind in 
.favour of virtue, that the founâations of it are laid, ,deep ancl 
ifcrong, in human nature. , - ' » * * 

The gênerai ftrain and fpîrit of epîccompofition,' fttfficiently 

"' ^ marklts* diftin&ion from the éther kjnds of pœtry. ïn^aftor- 
^al wtiting, the reigning idea is, innocence and tranquillity.- 

| Ccmpaflion, 1$ the great objcft of tragedy 5 ridicule, *the prov- * 
t ince çf comedy. The prédominant charaâer of the epityis * 
admiration excited by heroic a&ions. lt is, fuffidently* diftin- ♦. 
guilhed from,hiftory, both by its poetica} fërm, .snd the litferty » ' 
of fiâion which it aflumes. It is a "more calm compofitîon 
than tragedy. -«It admits, nay requires, the pafhetic and the vi- 
olent, orïparticular occafibns ; but the pathetic is not expeâed 
. to beits, gênerai charaâer. It requires more than'any other 
fpecies o& poetry, a grave, equal, and fupported dignity. Tt takes 
# în a" greater compafs of timç and action, than dramatîc writing 
admits; and thereby allons a inore full difplay of char2t£te*s.*<t 
Çramatic.M'riting difpiays charg&ers chiefty by means pf fenti- . 

, ^eot&anii paffifins*; epic'poefry,* chiefly by meausof affions* / 
The émotions, thexefore, wKi «hit raifési are not fo violent," bu £ * 
; *éy are more prokmgçd. r l^iefe are the gênera! c^araâferifi * 
tics of tlifs fpecies of comportions* But; in.'ordtr j# grve a V 

f **C]oçp particule and critical vic^-of' it*, kt ita^nfiderth^ epic. t 

L wJem* uticler thre« Mea^fs. ; flpft, witnrre^a£l ; to.,tKe fubjefit, or ' 

f ,*1 ^ *e^'dly, with*^ aûi ^ 

Uyj v^uhrifp^toth^iïarntion qf»tbe po*fc: ■ ' ', 

K ' '' ...'*"': •'" ^ . ' ' ' - ' The* . 
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T?ne aôion,' or ^bjf£fc c&the* çpîc. poenvmujft hâve three* 

* çroperties xit, mnft be one ; ib mjjft be^ gr-eat ; it muft be ijn-». 
terefting, ** ■ ^ * -. * v ' 

. Firfi^it muft be one a£t8bn,.Qr e*ierpriiê, . which the poefc 
^hoofesfof l^is fubjeâ. .1 hâte ftequentîy hàd oècafion tprê* 
k mafck the importance q£ unity^irtmany kindsof «o.mpofîtipafii l 
prd^r ta.make a full and ftro^g imp^eûioA ujfon the mind. ; 
ygith tfce Jitgheft rea&n, Ariftotle ipfifts upon this/as effentiaV, 
«to epic poetry ; and it is, indeed, the moft material ipf aJlhis, * 
iPuleS'Tefpefting &. * for it i^pert^in^that, m the récital of he* V 
tbic adyentures, feveral fpattered and Wependcnt fa&s can nerfet. 

* affe£l a reafder ta deeply, nor engage hte attention fo ftrongly, as a 
ïalç.tfaat'ig.epe aied conneôed, wherethe feveral incidents hang 
«J>on, one^nQthex, an4axe alimade tç confjjire £pr the accfcm-/ 
jrfifhm<?#t of one ep& in a jsegttl?* ejiic, the more this unity is^ 

4' lendwd-fettfible tç the imagination, ^the e$e# will be the bet'-^ 
tçr ' r an<Jj for this reafon, as- Ariftotlç has obfecved, it is noç. 
fyfficiopt for the poet to confine himfel.f tç thé âjâidns q£ 
one man, or tp 'ihefe' which happençd dusing a certain period 
pf rime ; but; jthe ynity «iuft lie in the fubjefr* tîfelf $ and a- 
. rife from.çU the parts cornbiningMAto one wh©k. 

* In- ail thç great çpic pçere, unity of aâicp is fufficient]yar£ , ' 

m parent Yirgil, for infiance, has chofen for bis fubjeft} the ef- 
t&blifjiment of .^Eneas ia Italy. From the begirmmg to the end 

- oi* the poeçt, tWs dbjc&ts çyer in pur vicvy , and Jînksattthe paît^ 
of it tcgethéï wîth full cpnnexicn. ?i he unity qf the ©dyfi'ey h ' 
of the famé natwe ; tfee retyrn and re-eCablrCKment pf UlviTe.s 
in his^ own çountry. Tke fubjeâ of Tafib^ is the rgcèVery c£ ; 
*Jef ufâlem from the Içfiâek ; that;^f ^ihçn, the expnaljioâ of 

,.;Our firfl: parents fromParadife^ and^hcth of thém are urle^cep 1 - 
tionable in the unity of thç ftory. Tfce pfpfefTed fubje^tof the. 
*IHa<f, is *h/5 ?riger of /ichij^K, withahe coçft^uerttes ^vhich^ * à 

* produced " The Greqks jfarry yi rnary unfucce(sftil engage^ i < 
Imen^s againft the Ttojans,. as long as they are Sepwyed oithéaf- • 

^ fiftajice cï Açhilles/ lij^pja^his bcfag appeafed and •recopcilecT 

to ^Agaielnnoat v^âory fc^low^ anQthe poe» dfofes. 'Mtrîîtrflk I 
7Tfc ownçd, however» that t^e u»ify? or «onlfçâ^ng princjp&Hs 
'• iiot quitÊÏo JçnfiMe tô ^hè ifnâginaridri îiere, ii$mj&m -^fecio 1 

* *For, thro^g^out rr^rvjr U>ooks of the Uiad, ^Ailles is outGf j? / 
fight \ hç is Ioft t| iaii^jûîoçj. -.jand' the fajny tetminates on n^ ** 
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çfher ch)ç£t % fcfcn the fliccefe of -the Jlwo arrnies whom we 
4kp contending in war v . * - ^ 

The unity of the epic aâioii is not tô be ife (hSdly intef* 
jnreted, as if k excluded •ail epifoâes, or fubordinate a&ions. - 
«ît is necefiary to obferye hère, that the terni epifod+is employa 
$d by Açiftode, în a différent fenfipfroîji what wç nowgûf to • 
it. It was a textiX originaUy ^pplied to dramatic poetry, .and 
• tfcence tAn6ferred to epic ; and by epifpdes, in an epic poem, 
it would feem that Ariftotlç underftood the extenfion of tha 
'gênerai fable, or plan of the po.*m, i«toeh\its circumftancës. 
What hk meaiiing was, is ittdeed not yery clear ; and this oB- « 
(curity has octafioned much altercation aniongf criticaj wrïrers. * 
$ofïu, in particvtar, i§ fo peiplexed upon this fubjeft, as to be 

* inintelligible, But, difmifïing fo fruitlefe a çontroverfy, whftt 
we now underÛand by epiÇodçSj are certain aâions, or incidents, * 
introducedjnto«the narration, 'çonneCte^ # vx.th the principal A 
çâion, yet aot fo efientîal to it^as tp deftroy, if theyîiad becn * 
«çmitted/ tlie m^in fubjeû of the poem. Ôf this nature are 

th^ interview of Heâor with Androipache,*în. thç Iliad ; the 
ftory of Cacas, and thatof Nifus and Euryàlug, în the -/Eneid ; 
the adventut«s of.Tancred with Ërmini^ and Clorjpda, în the 
Jerufalem ^ and çhe profpeû of his defcendanfe exhibked te* 
Adam, in the laft books of -Paradife Loft. 
, - Such epifedes as thefe, are not only permitted to an epic 
- , poet, but, provided they bfc properly executed, are great orna-* 
ipents to his. work. • The rjùles tegarding *hem a*re the follow- 

Firtt, tjiey rnu$ be naturally infroduced; they muftjiave a 

£u£cient connexion with tf«e 4 f\rbje£k of the po£pi 5 they rmill 

*fcein inferior parts that bdong jjo it j not mère appendages ftuck. 

ta it. * The epjfede pf Olindcj and Spphronia, în the feconcf 

* ^ook ef Tsrflb*» Jerufalem, is fauiiy, by txanigrefling this mie. 

♦V ît is toolflçtached from the reft of the ,wqrfc ; and, being intFO* * • 

* -diïced fo near tBe opening of the poem, mifleads «the yader 

into att.exp^eaation, tbat jristo bçoi.-fome* future conférence ; 

.>.tiTOtt4fi"^: ptOYC&to be>çorinecled with nothingthat follows;» , 

. In proportion as a^y «Dtt?>4e i* fii^Uly telated to ^he rgain fuK-] : 

yéQ^ ft ébould âlways be Àe fhorter. * The paûj^n v of Dido în 

*^Te' ^Èncid, afcd *1tç ïaare? of Armidj if\ {te Jerirfakm, which '" 
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* ' jjti% expandcd fo fully m thefe Doéms, cannot,* \tfith propriety*. 
» T>e called epifodes. They are' coriftituenf parts, *of tJJe work^* 
*nd form a çonfiderable ftiare bf the intrigue of the poem. 
•,**" In the next place, epîfodes; ought to prefentto us obje£ts of> 

* •> % différent kind fyom thpfe which go before, v and thoie which ; 
% # 1B fûltoV i in the courfe of the poem* For> it is principally fôr the. 

fake of yariety, that epifodes are*inrroduced ihtQ; an epic çom~ «? 
ï pofition. Jn. fo long a work, they tend todiverfify thefij^jeft^ * 

at*d to reliéve the reader* by (hifting the-feene. în the midft 

. of combats, therefore, an epïfôde of the martial kind would be- 

> * out of place ; whereas, Heâor s .vîfit to Andromache in the 

* -'iliad, and ErmiuiaY adventure with the fhepherd in the fev.enth,- 

book oî tfrç Jerufalem, afford us a.*well~judged and pleafing»re-* * 
, *treat from camps -and- battles. • ' „ . . 

T + +Z Laftly/as an épisode is a profefied embejlifhment, it* ogglit 
■^to be particularly ekgant and \^ell finifhed ;' afld, accoidingly^ • 
it is,;for the moft part-, in pie«est)f this- kind, jthat pôets put fbrth 
their ftrength. . r £he epifodçs of Teribazusiand Arîana^iri Le-.' 
i" onidas, and of the dfcath of Hercules, in thelipigoniad, aré^the, 
» two greateft beauties in' thefe poems. " * 

' "'• The unitj- of* the epic adtion neceflarily fùfrpGTes* that tîffe^ 
, s • a£lion be entire andcçmpletç -, that ivas Ariftotlé well exprefles 
. *' it, that it hâve a beginning, a middîe, and an end. Either by ' 
. j-eiafing the whole, in his*own perfon, or<by jnteoducing fome 
s *of his afltprs to relate* wftat had pjafiçd before the openiag of • 
tiie poem, the authbr mu(l aWays contrive ro-aive us^fuftin'V 
f * formation of every tîiipg thât belongs ta his-fubject.; htf'rauflr 

♦ not leave our cur^Ôfity, in« ahy. article, ungratirîfcdV heimuft- * 
^. brîng us preciiily to ttje accomplifhorëtu of Jns plan \ and ther*. . 

v 'Corîclude* ' - V **..*"' ^ ' 

• ^ The fécond prôpetfy pf tlie epîc a£libn, is,". tliaf, it b^ great £ 

that it hâve fufficient iplendour^ and importante, both to^x. '• 
/+* our attention, and to juilify thg magnifiçent^anparatus which,;"' 
* ' the poet Deftows «pon îfc». Thfe' is fo eyideptîy rjequifite as hy r 
to require iîîuflralrorî ; axjd, indecd^îiardly any'wbô rthye^t- 
' tetopted epid poetry, hav# foiled»ii\ôIioo(ing fome fubjecl fuf* * 
*> Tici^ntly important, eidier -by ïht; nature ofe the" ajÊJiçni prl^ " 
'•" ' j .the famé of tke jerfonages coucô^ned »n it. * • v - 
/ It coraèributes po t%e g^ndear of the epic Cubjeot^ tÈat 
.: tout of ajnôdérn «date, rior jsall .wïthii>a|jy perîpd .oî hilb 

, . : ... : *. : - £ ■ " -. iy .. • 5 . *'.""»• VitK.. 
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' witlvwhich. Ttfie&ire ïrttîmately'acquainted. Both*Lucahjiml 
•Voltaire t havè, in^Iie choice of^heir fubjeâs, tranfgreffed tnis^ 
rule, afii they hâve» upon that açcoùnt, fucceedfcd worfe. An- * . 
tiquity is favourable to diofe'high andauguft idea'£, whichepic -v l - . 
çoetry is defignedno raiïé. % ït tends to aggrandife,- in our im- 
. agtnajfion, both pôrfqns and e vents > and what'is ftill mort^na-^ \ ■ 

tetial, it allows tbe pôct the liberty of adorning his fubjeft bf 
', Aèans of fi&ion. Whereas, a« foon ashe cornes within the verge * * # V 
pïjèM ajgd authenticated biftory, this liberty, is abrjdged* Hç. 
muft either confine himfelf wholly, as Lucan has done, to ftn£l * . 
tiftoricai truth, at the expenfe «of rendering his ftory j#june ; \ $ 
or if he goes beyond ir^ like Voltaire in Ms Henriade, this dif*i * * 
àdvantage foliows, that, in^jvell-known éventé, the tr»ie*ancl^ ' * 

the fi&itious patts ôf the plan do not naturally mingte, and in-^ * 
• cotporate'writh eâch'bthëj, . Thefe obfervations canuot beap* * \ f 
jjiéd to>draoiatîc yrriting ; ;wheje the petfonages arç exhibitect**3 *\ y 
\ io us, not fo much tfcat we mây admise, as thdt^we may, love' 4 
' or pky them. SuçK pafîions are much more confident "witl\ w ; 
* ihe ft^niliar tyftoncal knowledge of,th*e perfon^vhô are to-oe « - •" ~ 
the obje&s of fheYtf} and even reqdire* them to be difplayed in ^ ** 
v t&e light, agd with tfce «foilings,. ôf* ofdinary/ ïfien. MfcidernV* v * * 
and weli-knotop hifiory, thereforè^ may furnift.Very proper. § " 
^Tnatèrials for tragedy. BuÇ for* e^Sc poerr^j, wheje herôifm is ,*' / * * 
the ground*work, and where the objSdfc in viéw ij to excite/ad- . •* *\ 
miration, ancien* «r traditionary\hifiyry^s>affuredIy'*hc fafelfc-/, * 
. région. Thefe, the au&or'mày lay hold oi*. names/ and char^. >*, 
'aûérs, ^nd aven* s, not whqHy uB^nowir, -on Vhich -to build hi« ^ 
ftoryi whUe,,at the r fame>time, by reafofi o^the diflance of the ' " M 
period» or of tlife retaotenefs of thé féene, ïuffiçitfnt licenfe is 
/'kft hifn fpf fi&io/^ahd îHvontÎQn/ / .* v * .-.'*, 

' ;" The third psoperty, tequire<f in* the êpic poefti, is,'ikhat it be ' > « 
"îAterefUng/ it ïs not fufficient iox this pûrpofe that it be greatï • •,. 
. Fo'r dçed^ of rpere valour, how. l^eroic foever, may pro^e cold * l ^ fc 
'• and ttiefomc/ Much^iU dépend on the hanjy choitfe offotn^*- f ' 
fiibjdâ» whiçh fhaîl, by its natnrt, intereft the puolic ; as when - . • # •■ 
"*' poet ^le^ls* for his hcro, oiie who isj:l>c founder, or the, ; . ' 
r erer, or thcfayourîte ©f h*$ cation; or vrjieii'he.writes o£' 
vpméu^fs tkft hâve bsen highlycclebrated^ of haye fceefi "' . 
efted^wit^ important c*onfcq:i2nc«s.to any pubKc Caufe,, v 

.... "•••'•'-. ' Md^ «:. "• 
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. Moi bf thô*great épiç poern^ arè^iifundantly fcifciitiatfe in'thifc . ■ , 

fcefpeÀ and muft hâve beçrt ve^r in^ereftiiig*fô thofe âges anif * ^ .^ 

tountries in wfMch tltey «tare je$mppfe|f. • * ' j, " \ ./ 

But the cftef jcif*umfl$nce ^vhicft ^enders an epiorpoeirf m- 1 « t *î 

^ierefting, and whïck\ends |&'intereft> not ône âgedfr couiitary * 

•lorie, but ali ïeadejsf/ is tfte-fkilful 'c6n4ùâ''ôf the aùthw 1» » ^ 

. the management of hià fi*bje£l. 'He «uîl fo ttflfnye his pfan, - \ s 

as that it fhall côniprdtend mafly *ffe£fcingîncidents. .* He mu$ • - * 

tiQt dazzle «s r £ erpetùally with valiant a<ibievemento f .fot 4t ' * 

. # readers tiré of confiant fighting, ancl^attles; but he ràcftl ftùdy ' ] i 

to Joùch our hearts. Hc may fometinjies1>eawfuttndaugiift \ • * ,.. 

Jfcô»muft ôften be terfâcr fcnd patHetic \ hejnuft give us gentlé - 

/©nd pleàfing fcénes of loVe* frien^flûp/^aHd afitâkioii. The • i 

Ancre that an egiçpoeWakoiïmls with fituaûoifstwjiich awaken 

*the. feelings of humfnity, jt is the miré interefting j^and thefe, f .' J 

*^rmValway&, thefayourite pa&ge» of the #ork. 'î^ovtri^ -^ | 

«pic poets fo bappyin this refpèft |ts Viï^l Jlnd TaÔb. ; 

M'uchj-too, dépends on the*c}iara£ers of tïtf heioes, fof reà- ^ 
U* .dctïhg tfie powrf ûitetcftîn^i that^hêy be*fuch k .a^fliair{W , 6ng!-'' " v 
Jy attach the readers, anjl curk$ ttîeiit talte pak in the* Rangera x « 

'which''t% ^erbef Wo^tcr.^ 'Jîittfr .dîtogerat <ifr ôbftacW* 
, ïbrm what îs càlfed tbe nodus^'or thj întrigue^of tta epicjo- • ^, 
.. »em ^^in tifè )»dicioi» oonduo: oï «vhich, coniilfe much of the 

pbet** art licçiuft rogfcour ^ttefttioîi, by a pBofpe£l*<àf the 4 

.*£fficuh|es whichtfeém to thfeafen difaçpointmetit tO'th^epter- ' ' * 4 
page of hu farouvfté perfonagçs^. heAuft-mà^e thefe ^iflicul- - # 
/Hresgrow apàthick^a i^pOn «1 byVdegreèsj tiH, tfterliaving tp . * .h 
, kept us, for fome tltne, yi a ftflte of a^lcatt^jand Xufpen(?i; hé h ' 

^ paves the wây, by a^pjôpeaT'ji'epafation ^f jncider\t^' foÉ fhe * 
.".^inéïog up of the ptot in a |iaturaV ztid probable manner. It ,.- * 
* î§ pWn, rfiaj 4 every*tal^ \ffoicK i& defigned tb. engage a£enrion f 
4toàft be condufle^ on a plajçi ^ ôf this fcrt. * * **..'. 

A queftion bas be^a maved# Wiiether ûie.natâre? of the e^ic . • » ' 
,. y6em does not raqjjire tljjit it (bdutd alvîraj® e&d fuccefsfully i \ 
•' ^pfl>critics Ulfcline,» think/th'at a *faecefsf Ul* îffue îs.«thç fnott 

•tirage^ - 9y d$à tiicy appe^î 1 to ha^e rçafon on theit fide.* An <n- . ' ^ 
. îrappj* condnAon«âepreflfcs tb©- min^ and »- oppo&te to tbe eU • 
^cvjitin g ^motiotts. s^ii^h *betyig ; tqpthis fpecîcs éf f)oetry. ^* Te^. à ' 



'.* ter and compafiiûi^ai^ tl^ prôper^ibbleôf oftraeedy ; 4 W aV > « 
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, ^eV^ic^ocm'ïVcïîatgercofnpâfs and exterit, It'werë tôo mttth, 
^fftftcrtke difficuhrës |iid tftmblès which jjjmmptfly abound in * 
the p/ogtefs of the po^rnj $ie authiÇ thoijld'i) ring them ail at laft * , 
Y, wafcVmfortunateriflue. £ftordih£ly,4the jjëneçal pr^élice o£ 
/•î /pie poets fe/oa the fid&bf 2 profperous çoiïctUÎion ; not, how- ' * 
jf /ver,- wifehou£ fomë exceptions. "For ^wotattthors of great * 
V'*narrfe, Lucat^aull 'Milton*» havë .heldçi côntrary courfe ; the ; 
f\ ^ori^conclu^ing with ttfe ftibverfi^p off the Romatvliberty > the 
* ** otW, \rçitfc*ïfe expul|ion of man from paradife. »* * * 

• ^With "Regard to the time*or duration of the èpic a£tiog, no • 
L " gredfe bouncferies^can'bç^'afcertairied. ^Â^confidjprable extent 
** *is a^ways allowed toit, as *t âoes not* rieceflarity .dépend on * 
, thofe violent *pîffions * iA.ich #câq be fuppofed to hâve ônly a ' ' 
4hort continuant:** (Wie Iliapl* whichnâ formed tiffon the anget * t 
%f Achilles, nas, with proptiety,* 'the fhortcft *dura'tion of any - ., . ' 
} *>«rthe 'gjear epîc poems. " Actording to Bôffu, the ac- 
r ; ,*fen'fyfts no lô'nger'thâri forrj^'feven days* • The-aéUon bf thc 
;. 'CMtyiTejr, computed^from the taking of ÏVoy to "the pfcice of t 

» lé*£2?txtëttdê to, eight years Imd a half ;• , ajid the action of the 
► x JEnèid, cftraputed in tHê famé wày, r fro'm the tak^n^of ÎYoy 
| \ t io ti^death of T«rnoé| inckifés .abotil 'fi* fczrs^ -But if we 
J 'tncafufe the jfeeriotl onlj of |he poet's.own^narràtioh, dx *conff- 
.'. 4 pute from tHetitne in 'which 3 the hero mâkef hisjfifft appear- 
I ^ aiice, tUlthcxflJiclufion, «the auration of both : thefc*laft poems 
j* ' n biotigh^ wthiir a* muçh foialler" cpmgafs."" Thc OdyÎTey bc- 
i ^imîir>g -^ptH-fJlylfedVi the iflahâ ©/•Caîypi^, comprehênds 
r * ^y-^ight daysorûy ; ^jidtïie jEneîdîbcginnihg'withn^eftotm, 
^' r vhftik*fliro\^s JEneÉsrtipon^the coâ'tl pf Àfr^ca, is reckoned to 
^ *înduàe|tat fh^ mdft, !a year and fôn^? rndnth$. * * . 
, 4 Hftving^thus treafed^of^hè epicjaâion^fthe^ftibjea of th^è 
y^oem, T prfcceéd neatto-ntake jënië obfervatiorïs on ihe'ââorà • ,' 
û pêrfôn^gès, . • * ^ r # • t • , '• 

:- As et is flt&KuïînéG of an epic* foetno c«py aftcr nature, 
• ^d >to fotm'a probâbW interefiing ta|e, he' muft'ftuay to give- % \ ; 
'*" B?s j)erf<)i4a*gès pràper apd weli^fupported'charaâets^ruclx 

J^ythafe^tutes of îi.uman rtîtuie. This xs' what Arff-* i - ' 
5, givîtjg matoneré to tHe poem. ' Jt is*by no means • 

w . ; / tl^a^âirh^ a£tor? be ^or'aHy good ; ^imp'erfeftj nay*, ,'« * 1 % 
^is dhyra<2îers'4iWV find^ pf©per plaie*; fliough'tKe nature r f ■ 
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bè whkh#î poèt giv£s**t#any of his sjftorc, he muff take çSre \ m 
ta preferve it uniforrh, alid coftfiftenT wkh irfelf.* Erery thkti* * ! * 




» Foetîc ^iara£lers may be ç]i*i<$£ï i#to fwoltinds. général ah<J : * ^ 
particular. % fitëtaeraî chara&ers are^fuch^s wiTe/Dtâvai, virtu^ -M 

m ^otfs, \*ithout any Jarthèr diftincliori. Particuîar Ifcaraclers éx- c • à 
prefs the fpecies of braver^ oC wifdftni* oJF virtuë, for whtch an$ r ' * % J 
one is eminsik. Tliey ejjhibit' the peculjftr f£ature*$ which diî- * *•* 
tmguifh one hfrTiYÎcbia! from «ndlher, whpch m^rk the differ- „ % <| 
etrce of the f^rte moral qiialitj in ^iflferetrt men, ^ccordiogtir' » 1-' 

». it iscombîned withoîhendiipq^rtion^injhett t£mper. Jn drêHjfif^'H 

"•* ing fuch particuîar charaflers, geflîus îs-trfiïeifjr exertedv. HoWî^ f 
far each of theathree great opïc j»ets hâve diftinguifhëd tftem* v/* 
felve* in tftis part of compolition, l 'fltaîï fiavé' occaftW after- V\ 
wards to fhow, whd» I corne to ni&ke remarks upon theîr VorkV ,£^ 
Tt is*fufficient naw to mwtj^n, that tt h in*;this -part Homer/ . % -* J 
has principal^ exrellèd ; *ràfib hasVqme^&e^neajeft to Hoiftet ; /» ^ 

. and Virgil has been*the mofl de*ficieiat. . • V . , * : ' V * 

It has been^he pràcliice af aU epïc poets, to'feleîS Rutieoifc m *> 

the! 




compofifwn, and is attended with févèraf advantageëf 
ders thejùnir^of the fubjeït more fenfityte, vrfien'tlierd i# oW *'• ^ 
principal figure, toHwhieh, as to a eehtrè/ al thè* reft.refert", "ît* .J^ 
tends to intereft jxs more ïn th« entërprife whtch ïs*carrf^i on ; * ^| 
and ît gives tHe poët ah ôppjjrtunity of fxerting his talents for y ^ 
ado;MÎng,"Sind difplaying one charaâer, with peculiarr fplendor. * 
It has been aflced, Wh^then is^thejbero ofPafadî^ Loft ? Thfe' «^ 
dei«l, it ha9 been înfwered l^^më critîcs ^artd^confequcnce^ r J 
toi riiis idea^ much ridicule- jiîid cehfure lîas bçen thrown Upoi »* 
Miltc*. * But tftey Kave miftaken fthà| author's intettk)B,by pro-* ^1. 
ceedmg upon a fdppoBtiéta/flïatj iii.dieconcîufon'>of < thfe4)oeiîi^*' 'Xi 
the liçro muft needi be triumphant^ W^eVeas Rîiltor rLn ^ à - •< 

*Tcd â^dîfferent pkir, iuui has.'^iv'én a^tra^c* c#îQSui \ ■ 

podm, otnerwife epic'jïi îts^pAîiv Fgr Adam i^ ftndbubtë- .* 

.• ..- *>.' > •' j . #- t * '■*•'•'.,* -v* • ' ^ »• . j 
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.J^iJ^Aq^^rtha^ls, ^he c$kaj a£d m'Ôft JTnfteelïi^ fîguie*in 

^Wpopiu#' ■" ^ > " ; • ^ '^ 7 ; v > *.' V - •* 

M^ * Bêfides kumaa*adorè, thèse a»e perfohages o7 anbj&er Idnd, 
y**f|p»t'u£ually pccupy no *fmall place in^epic poetrjr.;*I mean the s r 
K * #3$* or ^>fpP atura ^ heings. This b^ingf#s to the tonfidera- '« 
KjçjfiOT I5Ï .wlut îsl caHed the macninery of ^jiê f pic jteem i the " 
♦*yioft. nîce„an4 -éifficult pjh o£ thç fybjeû. .Criti.cs appear to .* 
^ ine.to hayé gone t& 'f&t^nfc^ gri both âdes. fclmoft ajl th,e 
ÎA, ^fienchcrit|l&' décide in faveur of machinery, as gfiaitial to th<^ 
k Jtfeiftiti^ipn bf'zn epic pcfem. They % quo^ that fentence d£ 
^etrôniu$ Ann.teî, as if it were an oracle, " fferatnbage^, Deo-*» 
- •* rumque jniniftçri^^rec^itandus eft'îiber fpirjius," and hold, - - 
that though apôtm hfâ ev^y ôth#\equifitethat could be de- 
• •«MÊ n< ? e< k Y^^ could pot be rinked Jn thêe^ic tj^fs, unlefs thç * 
^Wpaih a&ion was carrjfd éii by the intej&rention of the gods. 







Qûjnér aod Virgil. * Thefe poets veryproperly i 
*4$ry by the traditiontl. tafes?and popular legends oî, their own * 
çpuntrjfc ^ccorcjjng ter.whlch, ajl the g*eat tranfaâions of the 
bfcrptc times were intermii#d wAth'&e fables of their deities. - 
BijjtïJoes ityhencfc folloy, that in other countfies, and otjier 
V', *gesi'wjwrèth«re is not the like advantage of current fuperfti- " 
■* ' ' tiorif and pogjjlar credulity, epic foetry mujl \tt wholly confin- . 
« '■cd.to antiquated fiâipns, and fairjp. taies ? Lncan has compof- 
% <î4 a vew fpirited pœm, pertainly of fhe épie kind* libère nei- 
«• $£\ g°^ s nor fijpernaturai beings are at ail employed. The ait- 
^ thor of Leoni^las. l^as made an attempt of the urne kind, not 
' . withoçt fuccefs; and-beyond doubt, vrfhere^er a poet gives us * 
a.rjè|lilar heroic ftory,.well conneâed in its parts, adorned with. 
çharaûers, and fupported>. wilh jaroper dignity and #evation, 
4 thôugh his agents.be every oue of them human, he has fulfinV 
^ ed the chie/ rfcijuifites of tiÂs fort ç £ co'mpofition, and has a juft • 
v |title to be""cla£Ted wlth epic wrifers.> 

But though I capnpt svimit that machinçry is neceflary or ef- 
fentijpi to tne epic plan, neither ,can I agrée >vith fpme late criu 
îps of confidera*b|s namç, who are for excluding it ttftajly, as 
; J ^ftnfi/lçn^ljith t|ïatorpbal$^ reality; whic^ 
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* A «ef ffiwVfhouIâ? seign ih.lhiS fcmd of writïng.** Matfkînd* * ,1 
k * Udo not cpnfider ^etical^ritings.withf^p philofopl^Caf an eye. %*û 
' . They feck entertainsfïenifoontthcm ; agd for the bulk ofhi$^M^ 

. ers, indeed for almgftaft mfMhe marvellous has a gJrcatchirW À 

Ifc gratifiés anckfilte jhe%m&gifcation* and giVesi&am fât'V&VÊ&m. 

•* ff 2 ftriktng andïubpne N dêferiptiôrv In epïc poetry* in j3articu»> -j-À 

wlar, wbere admiration and'loifey idcas are fiippof jd te reign, th* *. < 

., tnarvèllôu^atid fupernatural'fiij^if any where, thcir/prop cy^ .. j 

• place. They both enable the poét to ajprandize his fubjctfjfj * 

* by means.of thofë*auguft and fotemn.objeâs whi^t religion i»w * À 

9% troduces info it f and tjîçy aljow hhn ta énjarge and^^mË^*?! 

* fjis plan, by^^mpréhending withjn it neavenyanfl earth, and; • v'] 
»* ■ ^ielJ, men apd invifible beijîgs, and the'VHoîè citle of the tint. •* \i 

^ * . Àt the (amt; tirne^ih the ufe of this fiipérnathral maçninerj^^ * 

. ^ it bècomes a ffoet to be temperate^and prudent* He is not àf/* J 

îiberty to inve^what fyfteni of the marv.el!ous he plea^ps. ït V' * 

muft altoays hâve fome foundatton htpopularbeiifef. Henpft \** 

; * avail himfelf in a décent manner, either of the TeKgious faîth, f '* 

or thç ; ftiperftitiou's ciCdulity of the ccatntry wherein !ie lives^ ".*'♦.' 

j ' or of Which he wtitçs, të> aô to givê an air bf probability to e- ^*J 
vente which atermoit cpntrary tô the common courfe of naturel' *■','■ 
Vf hatever roachinery hê ernpîoys, he muft take date, not ta » '^ 
ove*rfb«d us wflfa it | not "fo withdraisr hurnsm aâionV anil^ f 

•. - 'manners tbo much from *\iew, *nor to obfcure them under % * • î* 
clbud of'încredible fiftions* He muft always rêmeoiber, tbat • 
liiis chief bnfi^efe is to relate to men, the avions and exploits^ 
©f men 5 that it is by thefe principalîy he,is to iïitereft us, 
arjd" to- towch our-Tiearts 5 and that if probab'rlity be alto^eth^r 
banilhed from his work, it can never make a deep or a lafting i 
Wpreflron. Indeed, I fcnow nothing more diffictrlt in epicpo- ; 

> €try, thari to adjuft properly the mixture of the marvellouj •' 
witU the probable 5 fo as tcrgratify and a mu feus w|ththeonç, "" 

r . without. facrificinjy the other. I need hardly obferve, tha* thefe. 1 
©bfervations afFeâ not the conduct of Milton^s wçrk ; whofe 
plan being aîtogether theologieal, his fupernatural beings forri\ 
not the machinery > but are the principal a'ûors in the poem.. 

< > ';- Withr • 

» é * Sec Elcmei\| s 6TCriticifiai«cb. %2. .> V \ 
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<"• . o WiA V égard to allegoâcal peWônagcs, famé, 3ifcord,iovfc^ „ * 
V* and the likfe, it njay b^fafeiy pronou^ced, that they form'ths* ..' * * 
Ifg worft machincry of apj. In defcriptioifc they arc fometimes. ^ r 
? ^ «lîbwable, animay fervc for emb$Hi(hment ; but they (hould .**■• 
:^ ' gnevcrtc petirfitted to bear any fliare in.tho action of . tfce , '*' ' M 
1^ poem. For being plain anddeclared n£tijps, ,, Hiere names oî \ «** v ¥ 
^gencralidcaSf tQ which even fancy cannot a^tribute any, exift- . ! 
cncc as perfons, if thcy arc iiççochiced as mingling with humaa •_. T * 
„ aâors, an întolerabl^ confufion of (hadowa and rcalities arifes, * * 1 -* 

rwad ail confyiency of aâîon is uttcrly dçflroyed. # ♦ t * ,^ , 

. * ^ In the n*rratioji of the poctj which is theTaft fcead that re- "" ; 
'mains to bc cônfidered, it ja not materiâl, whgtljer he relajp' * '* # 

* * • the whole ftory in hi& own chara£fer, or introduce forae ofhîs ~ ** '■ * 
s JJS . pn-fonages to relate any part of the a£lion that Bad paffed do-** "\ * 

/ fore tjie poetft opens, Homer follows the one method in hii ^ 
l > 4 tiliad, and the^other in his QjiyBtj/ Virgil has^in this refpefr, • m g . • 

* Mmitatcd die conduit of the Odyffcy ; Taffb J^at ofthe Iliajd. *\ * 
t* A * The chief adyantage which afifes from. any of the a&ors being*. * * * 

I ' . çmpîoyed t<> relaie part pf the ftory, is, that it aîlows the poet, ' * - , 

I I V ; * if he choofes it, to opcn witji fome inrereftîng fituatior^of af-' * • * % 
y\+ fairs, informing us afterwards of what had paffed before^that * ^ '** 
^ ~- fçriod 5 and gives him the greater liberty of fpreading outfuqh * 

parts of the fqbjeâ as he inclinée to dwell upon in peffon, and 
q{ coronrehending the reft vithin a fliofa récital. WJjere the 
fubjeéi is pf great extent, and comprehends the traft&âions pf m » 
fcveral years, as in the Qdyfley and the iEneid, this method 
• tïierefofe feems préférable. When the fubjeétis of a fmallcr j 

çompafs, and (hprter duration, as in the Iliad and the Jerufa- 
lem, the poei; may, without difadvantage, relate the whole in 
Jbiis own perfon, accord ix) g as is donc in both thefe poems. 

t In thç propofition of the fubjedt, the invocation of îhe imife, 
and pther cérémonies of the introdu^lion, poets may vary at 
therr plcafure. It is perfeàly trifling to make thefe littlc for- 
ïnalitiçs the pbjeâ of precife rule, any farther, than that the 
fubjeft of thç vork fliould always be clearly propofed, and 
without affeâed or, unfuitable pomp. For, according to Ho- 
race's noted rule, no introduûion (hould èver fet out too hjgh, 
or promife tpo muçh, leljL the \iuthor Ihould not fulfil the ex- . 
peftations hç has raifedU • . 
. . <*- ; . Vbat . ' . . - 
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* \ * * What is^o? moft importance ii\the ténor, of A» ntmtba- 

% , ».^ $s, that it-bç perfpipuous, animated, and enrichedt wijth allïhex -' 
• % *. \ beautiea of poetry. No fort of corfipofition *e*juires moxe 
>" ftrength, digntfy£and lire, thaâ the epic jjQem. It i$ the région. - 
;* >- y* 1 * 1 " 1 which ye look for every thjng thaj is fubljme in ttefcxip^ -* 
» * * * * tion, tender is .Jfcptidtenfe and bofd and livcly in expreflion' j^ 
** ** 'znà therefore, tbough an author's plan feould be faùltlefc, ah.& "* 

^ * • his flory eyer fo Wll cdnduâed,, yet if he be fçebte, or flat in s 
+** i '•«- ftyle, dsftitute of affeâing fcenes, and déficient in. -poetical col- 
,M * f ouring, he can hâve no fuccefs. The.ornaments vphiçh epic 
poetry aUnjjf s, ismft ail be of the grave and chafte kirid. Notl^ 
*' # «ing^that is îoôfe, ludicrous, ofaffeûed, finds any place there N 
"j/ *AH the objeÛs. which it prefents ought to be either great, or „ 

* * ; 4 •* ■» tdhdeM ûr pjeàfing. Defcriptions of . difgufting or ftioc&ing^ . 
i ' * ." *obje£ls» iheuld as much as poffible be avoicfed ; and therefore^ 

>■ the^fable of the Harpies, «51 the fhixçl book of {he iEneidj an& 

* '■ the allegrfry of Sin and Qeath, in the fécond book of Para*" 

' * *' v 4ifc Loff> had beeii better omitted ia thefe celebrated poems^ 
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HQMER'sJLIAD AND ODYSSEY. VIRGIUs ÎÈNEIÛ* 

A '- *\ 

•« xxS the f pic poem is unitreriafly aflowe$. fo poffefe 

the hïgheft f ank among *:poeticâl works, it merit&^a particular » 

*<Kf€i>ffion. Havîng treafed of ihe natUTe of this camp^fitjoiv 
and the' principal rùlcs relating ta k, I proceed fo &<&? fortic * 

- observations on the moft diftingaiftied\epic poems, ancient and 
snodem. , . .# \ 

* Borner daims, on every accounfc our firil attemfoji,. as the* \ 
fother not only of epic, but, in fome raeafifte, of poetry in gen- 

t'erai. Whoever fits dovm tt> read Homer, mufbconfider that 
he 1s going tQ read the, moft ancient book Ri the world, next* 
te* the Bible. Without making ■this-refle£lion,^ie carmot enter 
into the fpirit, nor jreliïh the compofition of the author. He 
is not to look for the corre&rçefs and élégance of |he AtiguC 
. * jtan âge. . He muft diveft Iiitnfelf of car modem ideas of dig- 
- * Tiity and refinement m 9 and tranfport bis imagination almoft tfiree 
thouf&nd years back in the liiftorj of mankincfc What he ig 

* to expefifi is a pictUre of the ancient world. He mufiïeckon 

** upon^fimling charaûers and manners, tifct .retain a confinera- * 
: bïe tinâure of the favage ftate ; moral ideas r as yet imfl|rfe£Uy ' 

* formed; and the appetites and paffions ofmen broitght under,. 
•t none of thofe reftrainfs, to which, in a more advanced ftate p£ 

ibckty, they «re accultomed. T3ut bodily ftçength, prized as 

* <Me*af the chief heroic endpwmenu \ the preparing of a tacal* 

"* .and the appeafing of hurtger, defcribed as very iriterefting'ob*^ 

. t \oGi$ ; • ?nd the heroe^ boafting of themfelves openly, tfcoic^n^ 

one amrther otftragèottfly, a«d glorying, as we wotxldièwjhink 

* very indeeently/'ovcr their fallen etîemies. . ' . • - 

TJ*e opellipg of the- ïliad p«dlei}^è none of Clatyfort of di^* 
'«lifyi whieh a qjodern Jfoks for in a jjfeat e^ic^oeta».;. ff tiirttà,- ' 

»" -*". s * "v \ ï %^^-. -^ \ 
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£. •. on nojhigher fubjeéî:, than the quarrel ôf.two chieftains -about ; 
4 t /* p femaîe, (lave.* The prieft of Aftollo £efeeches Agamemnoit * 
*w ' ''te* reftoreJris cfaughter, who, irt the plunder of a city» had fallen \ 

\ * ■* fco XgaiAerùnô^s $are of boôty. Ht refûfes. Apatyo, à\ thfc * *« 
J. . pisiyer of his prieft, fends a p^ague info the Greçian camp. Tkà * ' * 
V. * ^augur, whenîîonfttlttd/ déclares,» that thete is no way of ap- 
'• * Jjeafing Apollo, but by reftoring the daughter of his prieft. 
** * * Àg ar W mnoïl ** j^r>ged at the augûr ; profefies that hé likjfc 
*** ! , * < ^^vc^tter'thàn his vtfe'Clytemhèftra} but»" fi nfce he miifl: 
*\„ .reftare lier in order £o fave the army, infifts to hâve andtner iii* ^ 

* v hër placey and pitches upon Brifeis, the flaye of Achilles> . / 
*.«» A Achilles,,as was to be expé£Ud, kindles ijato cage at tljis des* * 

**. i* mand$^*eproaches him for hfcrapacity and infoîence, and, af- " " 
&r giving him^ many hard names, fol>erfmly fwear^ that, if hé 
* '^îs to bdthnsicéated.bythegehera^he will wlthdraw hiî troops* . * 

* \ ? *and affift Àe Urecians no more ajainft the Trojani. lie w^dj-!; * 
i '" €raws accordingfy. His mfther, jthe goddefs Thètis, intërefts *< 

, ** Jupiter in his'cau/ç'^who, to revenge the wrong which Achik- • -( 
^ les had yffered, talées part àgatnft the Gréeks* and fufFèrs . . * 

^ • £hem to fall into great. andslong diilrefs ; 'jmril 4"ch$ïes'is 
u * |(acified; and reforiciliation brought 4 about between him and •-• 

v,* Agan^mnom ' ' .,. + . -.'\- u ' * - * 

"Such is tfce,bafîs of the wKole a£tion of theïliadl Hencfc- „ «• 
' ^ rifç ail thofe " fpechjfa miracula, as tloracè terms them, whick 
r. t iill that e»traor^inary poem •* ând v w^ich hâve had ^he power * 
-. ** > 4 of interefting altnoft ali the nations of .Europe, dûring eve^y „ , J 4 
^ âge, fince the days oPHomer. The gênerai admiration coni- * T 

"r .* m J œanded by a -poetical'f.lan, fd very différent from what anf on« a 

^ * "•* would l^veibrmed in our timés, ought not, upon réflexion, "1 - 
*- *îi * •• Jp bejnatter^f furprîfe. J*or, befides that a fertile genius can I 

4 ' ^ , cnriçfi and beautify any (ùbjedt on which if is employed, it is " ' 

,. ,% .to be ôbferved, that anclent mahners, how mtich. foever the y* - 

*■? € .^ 4onfratlia our prefent notions ôf dignity and refintmient, af* i* ^ 

* ^* fferd/nevertheïefs, piaterials for ftoetry, fuptrior, in forfle re** •' • 
- # * * fû^â^ fothoft which are fufnîlhedjby a more polifhed flatcp| • ' ** 

% . focietj, fïhzf difeoyer human napure moife open an^ ^înditf ^ • 
l ' . . guifed,' wkhout any of thofe fto4îed fçrms of behaviour which 
m L* «4w condèaLnl^n from on^fno|^er. r ^hey give f*e fcqpç to 
' r* ^ * 4*e flrong^b •anflf nçc^ïl im^etuous emotynsof tl|e Mindi,wl^ch^" * ) 
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* *£<;T..$3Jilf * % ÎFHE ÏLÏAB OF HOMEÈL* agi . 

tnake a^better -figure in description, than calm and temperate ■ -\ 
ïeelings. Thëy (how us put-native préjudices^ appeûtes and-* 
■defires, cxetttng themfelves withoût control. From *this ftats 
«of manners, joined Wîth tlîe advantages of that ftron^ and ex-j 
prïrfEve ftvle, whielvas I formerly obferved, •commonly dif- « 
tinguiflies tbe comportions of early âges, we hâve ground 10 
look for more of the beldirefs, «aïe and freedom oJF native jje- 
nlus, in comportions of fuch à peripd, than in ffiofe of more civ* 
ililed times*. And, acc'ordingly, the ftoo great chara£h?ts of the 
Homerîc poetry are, fife and fimplicity. Lct us no t w proceed « 
. to make fotiîe njore particîilar observations on the'Ifiad, under 
£ the thçee heacfs of .the fubjeéï aAd'aôïon, the chara&ers, and 

narration of the poet. »■ •*"":*' * ' ' * 

The fubjçft of^the* Iliûd mufr unqueftionably bê àcïmitteà 
. to be, in the main, Happ.ily chofen. In tfie dayix)f Homer, no „ 
i ! Tatajeitcotfld be riiore fplendid and dignified jfran t£e Trojan 
I* *war. So great a cojfederacy of the Çrecian ftates, under onc 
p Jèâder ; ând the ten years* fiege^which they-'carried on againffe " 

'" - .Xroy, muft.have fpread far abroad the rwown of rûtng mili* 
L tary èxjflofts, \ mÀ interefttd al£T3reeee*jn thé traditions con-t X 

[ <J cerâing the heroes wlw »Kad mojl* eminentîy fîgnalized them**' 
j. -c fc /'fet*e% Ùpôn theft traditions, Homer grounded Jus $dkm ; 

fcnd though he lived, as is generaîly believed, only two or three - 
centuries after the Trojbn'war, yet, through the want of writ- 
ten records* tradition mutl, *by ftlis time, hâve «fallen into thô 
degree of bbfcurity moft proper-for poetf y ; and hâve îeft him ; 
* t * «rt fuW liberty tp. friîx as much fable as he pleafed, with the re- 
. 'cûains'of tràe hiftory. He-fcasnot chofen, for his fubje&> 
the whole Trojan war$ but, With great judgrnent/he has fe- 
le£led one part ot it, the quarrel h^twixt Achilks anô^ga*^ 
*, memnon, and the events to which that quarrel gave rife ; which f •* 
though they take up forty-feven days puly, yet include the moft . 
interefting, 3nd moft critical period of the war. By this man*" "' 
agemenf, he has giifen greatetunity to what wopîd hâve otK* ' 4 
"îrwife been an ùncon,pe£ted)|»iftory ai battJes. Ijfé has gaine* r 
>ne4iero,j6r principal charafter, Achiïîes^ho reigns tnrough* 
MÇut the work j and he hat (bewrt the pernicious efFe<?| of dif^^^ 
cord aiaong^onfederat^l pjrincat. "At theïame t!me,*ladmifi 
iïftt Homer is ldls fortutiate in his fubjeci Ihan'Virgîl." ïhe 
- V*.'H. . m * . " .. M M •«•*.•' '■;' - •' J>Ian 4 

- 1 , . '• . a» * ; * * ^ 
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* plan of the jjïneid includes a çreatçr compafs, and * more 

* "^agreeabfe div#(i|y of events ; whpf eas the Ifiad is alpaoft en- ' 

3 tirelyfillêd vUb battlefs. * , " '. . ; - * r , # - " \ 

^ k The praifc bf high invention has*tn every âge been given to 
y liomer, iwiçb the greateft reafon. Thiprodîgtous*number of 
iricidents, of fpeeches, of ch&raâers fjfcine and human, witb * * 
I V^içj^he aboonda*j| the iurptifing variety with? which he has ..; i 

*'" oiv$rjïfied his*batttes, in |he{woùn(fc a^ ^eaths» aijd little hif- v '* J 

: > tory pièces of .almoft ail the. perfons ftain, v difcover •a^ ? inven- i 

., *"\ tion ttextjto boundiefs. But the praife of judgment is, ia^- * 
^ jny opinion, no»lefs due to Homer, than tlçtt^of invention» : ' /« 
£'" ■*■ Ris ftory.is àjl/dong conàudés4^with great artv He rîfes up-~ • A 
v - <#n us*£raduâlly j fais heroes are tyrought put, pneafter angther» 

'* x. x tc^be ojbjeâns o£ our attention» :The diftrçfs ^ékerg, a$. the» .. <Ç 
& poem adv^nceS ; and èvery thjung 1s fo^ontrived, as to „aggrar*- •;• % 

. disse Achmes, *nd to render him, as the poet intendeâ lie / 
^ fhouH be, the capital figure... •" . x s - • „ ^ • % i 

** ^ k Bnt tHat whereï» ]H$met; ^tcclg ail wTÎtérfe iç th< ch»ac- v 
> ^terift$j*I f part. Heréi h& i^^rithout a^ rivaU His liyely and * 

*. /pirited exhibition, oFchariûèrs, is, in- a'glfeat^çeafute, o«r« ►' 
. .tng to his being fo dramatk a writet/abounding;. every where . * 
, *■*• with^dial<|jue and conv«r&tioa. There is,jaauch more* dialoguai t' % . 
••' in Homer jhan in Virgil ; or, indeed, than in any other poet. * ^ 
' - • What yirgil informs ûs of by.two wqrds of çarration,. Homer ^ lj 
-"* W brings abouti by a (pejech. *We ma^ obfçrve fc hèr^ that this i# ^ 
• • mefhod of writing i^ more anclent than the^ narrative marra en' * ( 
1 ' Of this we ^îve a ^ar propf in the Books of the Old Tefta- * i 

^ ment f ^i<;h, inftead of narration, abound.Wth fpeeches, with " . ^ 

a^fwers aiûl. replies, vupon the ^oft familiat-fubjefts, 4 Thus» ^^* 
•V ^.'in ttk Bqj^k of Gencfitr ". Jofegh faid unto his brethrent 4 
nK «* Whencc corne ye ? % and they anfwered, From the land of Ca- m 
p/* *:*l •^..paa'n we corne # to bu)t %>d. And Jpfeph faid, Yc ,are fpi$|$ 

ï* : .•* teJiee tb^ nakedpefs ^f thejand ye^arç corne. Afià they | 

• * * fcid unto t }iim, Nay, my Lord,^ but to|>uy food ar^thy fer- 
"* ** vantSfCom# -, wa are all.'one .rn^n's fcjris, jwr^ are true men f 
< •«< t hy fqjvantl* are no fpies. A»d he fàid tvqtp them^ Nay, but , 

"■ * r H tp fe^the^iak^nefii of|heland ye . are copie* And t}iey > 
*y j u ,fi^d tj r P^y ferv%pt% ai'e twilve.^ brethren, th€^ fons # of o^ 
v /- ^imn.itl the. Und of Canaan ^ aad behold the youngeft is tffls 
^ • . * .f*.4ay witÊt^odt father }*and ône isnot. And Jofeph faid unaT 
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* them, This ît s* that I fpàke unto you, ftymg'yÇire fpies. v - 
** ficrfebf ye (halffce'pfOTcd $ by the life of Pharaofi, ye fhall % 
w *** npt go f<Hgj),' except your youngçft brother opnte hither, Sec/*?* ^ A % 
*Gehe#s xlii. 7— ij.^ £ttch a ftylea»this, is*ftpmoft fimplé f». v 
andartlefc formof writing^ and muft, thercfore'.undoubtedjy' 
hâve becn the*moft fcneient. It is copying direftly fcom na* ' 
turé ; gitinga'jrfain rlfiearfal ofwhrft paflèd, or vyas firpjfofed 
to pafs, la confterflftion between the per(o9s of whom tfcfe au- - ' \ 
thor trc^ts.^ In progrèrs of ti'me, yfi&ïi the art «f writing apas a 
, «ore ftndied» it wa« tbought more élégant ta. contprefs .the *■* 
V&bftance'of çonverfatkmînto (horjrdhtinâ narrative, made by „ ' i 
the poet or hiftoiian in his own jperfbn \ and <o referve* direct ' -, 
^eeches for fofcœh qccafions Qifty. -'.'. \ ^ .' v . *7'/ 

«JChe ancieftt,jjrami6c methpd yhfch Homer praéiïfedy Iurç> ^. . ^ 
£* •fcmeadvahtâgcs, balanced wirh fofne defe&s. J* renders èom- / * * 
V^ jofitba> môrç natural^fed auim^ted; anU more expreffivcof * - 
mânne^s ahd çharaâer&g-but withaf* lefe gr£ve aria majeure» •* 
yad fbmetimes* tirefome. Home^ it 4 * rouft be admitted, has *s* 
^"cartieiM8s propenfity t^^hQ^iridSijg of fpeeched too ïar ; and * ' * 
*A£ he he. tedbus iny whfcre^it ftf'idi thde ; fôme of thea* trif- 
rf »fihg> and &ilë of themjplaînly unfeafonable. Together with. * * 

* ^ the Greek vipeity, he leaye» uptfaout muids^fome iinpreffion ' ,^ 

* of the^Oreek loqùa^ty al&. # His^fp*che^ hepreV£r, arc m~ 
on thé tfhole jcharaâerîftifc ançHively - r and to tneg* ifrt owe*: ** 

r Qt ïn a greàt meafu*e, that admirable- fliîplBy wfrich he h»s giv«i# *-* 
«;* of humatt aatdpe^ fcvery one'who rtydr'hfçvbecomes .^- ^ -*' 
milïarly and întimately. ac<p»iitte , a Wîth ht& heroes. - "W* fcem * 4 ; • 
_ fo, j^^e Hve4 amohg thêm/ and to hâve oonveff^I with theni> t \ 
. ., Not only has he p^rfupd th^ tmgle vîrtue of conragj£"throûgh t - 4. 
, ** ail itt différent forms andrfeflHtfesi* in Indiffèrent warrior^j 
.. but fome hiore délicat^ charaâaers, ïrito Vbïdi' coojSige è^her ^ 

" -^fenters not srt^ll^ or but for ^n ia«mfidewtfcgart» he tel» dravra * 

^A Cngulàr au^ " ' ; ' " è - -," "^ -! • \" /*".*. ^ t 
■»" ; ^ Hot^-finelf, H»r ihftatrce,' fas-he f^nft^d the ,çhafa£ter of ^ % 
' "BfelenJ ro^as^ndtwj^fteWin^ hej'fraîlty ând htr trimes,!^ ^ # 
pçefent h^r fxbrm beihg fei^Wua^l^^l J- The adbtiration with ^ - 

• whfch the o& £eMrak heholA £$?+ m the tKird book, J^hïK /lie ; i, 

û «oming twards' theit^ piçfent^ krfr téuis l^thmuclr^fljgfiéty^r*» '* * j 
-Me» ye^i^^^pEand fliedding jéars* he^ciftfttJion ïitthe preft. . / t 
* - ■*■'- ' : . v . '\ -jtt^e? • ; ^ 
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• , ; • V • *t -\ ....-.-" • • .. • v - 

ence cf Priam, her" grief and fêlf*accu£ations at the f^ght*of* 
. 4 -*• ^lenelaus», her upbraiding- of Paris for bis cewardrce, and, afc , 
-£. € the famé time, Her refcurning fondnefs for him, eafcfbit the jf)o$* v * 4 
^ .ftriking featykes* of that mtxed fèmaîe charaéreri \tfhich wé part** 
. }y condemn,: tCnd partly p%y. Hôraer eeve* iritroduccs her* ' i 

'*. wit^o^f*miikîug her fay fomçthing to rnove qur cqmpafl&n j %r 

l while, at thje famé time^he takes care to contint her chàràc- 

^ K ter withtthat ofa virtuous. matron, in the siïafte and tender An-* ^ 4 
^ idrpmachc. „ * ' • » * 

'*V • v à Pajj$ hïmfelf/the autbor of alî the mîfçhîef, ïs chara<3erîfe*d ^ 
' yi with tjic utmoft propriety.** He is, as we would expe£l him, a* ^ 
^ mixture o£ gaîlantry an^.ôffeiDÎnacy. He retreats from Men- 
^ ' dbpsj^h hi» firft appçarânce j^but^rnmediately afterwarçls, èr*». • 
j£ *"^ ^terslrito fingle combat witl^himt He^a grtfc£ mafterof-cir ^ 
* *; vility, remarkably cp.urteous in bis fgeeches ; r «md igçeives ail -i-« 
the rcproofs of his brothe* lfe£tor wfth mj^fty*àiïd déférence* "* 
Hè is dtfcribed as a pecfon of eïegantfc and feafte. He«wasthe . 

4* .*£■* arçhite<St of rçê own p^laceV^ He is, in the fixth -boojc, ' foun^ * 
by,Jie<9or, burnifhing and ïîreïïïj|g û|> his armourj and ffluesC * • 

* ** * fortK tobattle, witl\a pecuHar gafçjy arï4 ofteatation of appeàis s m 

ance* which £s ilîuftrated by on& of ihe* fineft cèfnp.arifons -in/* 
ail the Iliad, that of the hprfe^prbndng to ^©fi^r.' ^ 

* ^ *^Homer ha%*been blamed foWnaking hfebero Achiues of too> 

, brutal anît unaniiabfc a charaâer. But I am ir?chned to think^ ^. 
/ % * %-àt injùftîce îs*Ojmmonly* done to Aehil^s, tipon the crédit of ^ . .^ 
V . t^O fine^ of ïè©ra,cè, îWio^has ccjftainly oveïlQadêd W^ charade^ ." ' ""*" 

4 . Imp^er, iracuncius, iriexorabijis, licer,. * * i 

. / ^% Juia/pegat libinife ; ni^l non arr^o^frarmis. 

■ . **■£- -. \ .. J * ' ' 

^ Aehïlfes is ^afl^h^te^imieied^ tcf-a gfeat^egrees bij^ heis; 
far from ^igg a co« fermier of iaws^and'juftke. In the conteft 
*? vith^Agamemnap, t^>u^b h^-earrîe^^on whh t^ommchheatyf' ? 
* - O . yct^e lja»''Te#fon oo'bis*fide^ , *lîc wâs ifi^k^ufiy wronged»; ■ 
% but ne fubmi^,,an|} V,e|^ns Brifeis pea^eablyj^Berr^ft herajcja- ■ • 
, \ cotoe to dcrnaad^fecf 5, o^ly».^ ^ill^fight-iio îo. t "*"un*der tfee '' 

- % p . - jcômatand ôf # a l^derwto^a^ffro'Bre^binn. Beficles his^w»^. • JT 
Ç- # % derfuRr>ravtry and cçnteinpé of^iîeath, l^e hns fereral otAer 
# . Vaquai itî^s of a hèfà. JHe -rftpj^e^, ân^i Cnccre. ^ïic ]oveslhis & 

* *' ' V fwbjp<Sla, an4 rtfpiû^ thè gods* ' fie is dillinguiûierj by ftitof ^ % .. 

."'".' '■: " *•• * IV •' ** ■ * i « frienufiiips^ ^ 4 ;. ^ 

* £ * 2* * ~ ** * -V- ^ • a" ■ * v "- •• * -• "^ 1 
*► . * . <- ^ . * ^ ■ t#j**. * * 
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friendflïips and attachments ; he is, thrôughout, high fphrit'ed» 
gallant, and honpurable; and allowing for à degree of feracfrp » 
|r whiçh beloûged to thctimes, and enters. intothç charaâers o£ " ** 
.,^moft bf Homer's heroes, he is, upon the whole^abundantly ?r 

'fitted to raife high admiration, thotfgh not purevcfteem. 
r ijnder the head of chara&ers, Homère gods or his machin- 
' cry,- according* to the critical terni, come under confideratîon. *' i 
The gods make a «gïeat figure in the Iliad j much greater in- ' 
deed than they,do in the jEneid, or in any other^epic poemj 1 
and hence Corner has become the ftandai?d of poetic t^çology. a *k< 
' Concerniitg machinery in general/I delivered my ientin^ents ia ' - 
the former Le&ure. Concernfog Homer's machinery, in pa#» 
tïcular, we muft obferve, that it was not his owt* invention. '' * 
„, Like*every ot^r gooi. poet, he rçnqueflionably followed the % . > 
.*>* traditions of nis country. The âge of theTrojan war appjpach- c * 
*" ed to the $ge of tfee goefs and demi-gods in Greece. Severaî 
. of the heroes concerne^ in that war were reputed to be thc ? 
jchiidrén ofthofe gods. Ofcourfe^ the traditionary taies rc- :j ^ 
. v latiôg to {hem, and to the exploits of that âge, were blended t 

,wkh the fables, of the deities. Thefe popuîar legends, Home* * V 
' very property adopted -, though it is perfëâly abfurd to infer 
•* from this, tfcâ"t -therefore -poets arifing in fucceeding âges, and 
writing on quhe differejnt fubje&s, are pbliged^to follow the t * 

^ famé fyftem. of machinery. 

In thehands'of Hom^r, it produces, on the whole, a no|^e* * . ,■ 
' ».effe£$-j îl i? always' gay and arnufing; ? often, lbfty and mrag- 
nificent. It introduces iri\o his poeth a grçat number bf per- t 
fonages, Mmoft as much diftijjguifliâd by'charaûer9 as his hu- c 
^ man aftors. It diverfifies his battles greatly, by thef intervei*. 
' * tion Çrf the gods 5 and„ by fréquent! y fhiftïng* 1 the fcehe frôm € 
-£.eartb to heaven, it gîves an agreeable relief to the.mind, in thè ' 
*midfl of fo much blood and flaughter. Homer's gods, it muft ' 

te çonfefîèd» trjough they be always ljvely and-aflimated fig* '-J' * 
\ ^res, $k% fometimes want dignity^ ïhe^eo^g «gai contentions 
^ - Between Junp ancK-*japïtery with whichrhe entertains us,~ and . 
if thé indécent fquubbîes he*defcrft>cs a^riong the i^ferior deities^ 

according as ^hey jûtez différent 1Sde* with the contendrng par-. g 

^y s.h^ — ould'be very\improger * xnodels foï atty' modéra pdet to. 

> In àjology.fôr Homer, ^hpwetef, it myft be femem- ► ' ' 
f. v . V; J ; • ^ * ' ' bered; 1 - . 
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ferai, that according to the fables of thofe dafs> the gods ar* ' 
but one removc aboyé the condition of mcn. They hâve ait 
the human paffionà They drink. and feaft^anA arc vulnérable 
fikemen; they hâve ahjldren and kinfmen in the oppofite ar- 
mks ; and bating that they aise imroortal, that they hâve houfe*' 
on the top of Olympus» and winged chariots, in which they * 
aare often flying down lo earth*. and then re-afeending, in ordefc 
la feaft on neftar and ambrofîa ;. they are in trcrth no hîgher 
heingathan the human, heroes, and fcherefore uery fit to take part. 
in their contentions* At the urne rime, though Homer fo fre~ 
q&ently dégrades his divinrties, yetKe knowalum to make then* 
s^ppear, in fome conjun&ures, with the moft avful majefty^ 
Jupiter, thé father of gods ami men, is, for aie moft part» intro^. 
ineçd with great dignity ; and lèverai of the moft foblime con-s 
ceptioris. in the Iliade are founded on the appearances q£ Nep-^ 
tene,*lVf inerva* and Àpollo, on great otfcafions* 

Wkh regard to Homer*s ftyle and manner of writiftgj h i&. 
eafy> natural, znd, kiytht higheft degree,. animated. Itwilfc r ; 
be admired by finch only as relifh ancien*, fimplicity, andVcan* • 
jnake allowance for certain négligences and répétitions, which* 
greater refinemen* fa the art of writmg has taught fucceeding^ 
though fax infériez poets to avoid. . Fo* Homer is the moft. 
fimple in his ftyle oi ail the* great poets,. and. refembles. moft. * 
the ftyle o£ the goetical parts of the Old Teftament* They- 
can hâve no conception of his. mannery who are acquaintecU 
with him in Mr. PopeV tranflation only, An excellent^ poct— 
icat performance that traiflatiôn is, and fakhful in the main., 
to .the original. In fôme places, it may be thougfct to hâve* 
even mip^oved Homer. v It has certainly foftened fome of his- 
rudenefièe, and.added delicacy and grâce to fome of his fenti- 
inents. But whhai, it is no "dtner than Homer modernifed. 
In the nudft of the élégance and luxuriancy of Mr. Pope'slan-. 
guage, W9." lofe fight of the old bard's fimplicity. . P know in-» 
deed no author, to frhora it is more diffif ult to do juftice in au 
tranflation, than Hoçsèr. As the plaineft.of hi* diâion, werc # 
it literally renjkred, woi^ld often appear flat in' any modérât 
language ; fo, in tne midft ejE that plainnefe, and not a little- 
heightenëd by it,* theçe are every where breaking l fo8th uponrtis; 
flaflies^of native fire, jof fnblimity and beauty, which har^lyr - 
anj" languagè^excqat his ofrn, could prefer-ve, Bis verfificatioa» 
->; ; ^ has jfc 

" .. * ... T^ 
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bas beea univerfally acknowledged to be uncommonlytrtdto* 
dious ; and to carry, beyond that of any po<£, a refemblanoc ufc 
the found to the fenfe and meaning. 
■ ■- / In narration, Homer is, at ail times, temafkably tonctft, 
. which renders him lively and agreeable ; though in his fpeecfi*» 
c$, as I hâve bcfore admitted, fometimes tediôus. He is everj 
whcrc defcriptive i and defcriptive by means of thofe weli cbo- 
fen particulars, which form the excellency t>f defcripdosu 
Virgil gives us the nod of Jupiter with great magnificence. 

Aonuit; et tomm natu tre&e&rit OlfatgNak 

Bat Homer, in deferibing the famé thing, gives os the fable 
tyfc-brows of Jupiter bent, and his ambrofial curls (haken, at 

* the moment when he gives the nod \ and thereby f endêrs the 
figure more natural and lively*. Whenever he feeka to>dra* 
Our attention tofome înterefting objeâ, he particularises it fo 

. happily, as to paint it in a manner tp our fight. The (hot of * 

* Pandarus's arrow, which broke the truce betweett the two af- 
mtes, as related in the fourth book, may be given for an in* 
ftance ; and, above ail, the admirable interview of He&or with 
Andromache, in the Gxth book j where ail the circumftances 

• of conjugal and parental tendernefe, the child affrighted with, 
the view of his father's helmet and creft, and clinging to the 
Hurfe ; Heâor putting off his helmet, taking the child into 
his arms, and ofFering upa prayef for himto the gods*? Androm* 
ache receiving back the child with a fmile of pieafure, and at 
the faine inftant burfting into tears, îowtfvw yiKttcmçêt, as it is 
finely expreffed in the original, form the moft natural and af- 
feâing piâure that can poffibly be imagined. 

In the defeription of batdes, Homer parttcularly excefs* ; 
He works up the hurry, the terror, and confuGon of them in 
fo mafterly a manner, as to place the reader in the very midft' 
of the engagement. It is hère, that the (ire of his genius is 
moft highly difplayed ; infomuch, that Virgii^s battles, and 
indeed thofe of moft other poets, are cold and inaniraate ia 
comparifon of Homer's. T ■ 

With regard to fi miles, no poet abounds fo much with 

théra. Scveral of the'm are beyond doubt extremely beautiful : 

fuch as thofe, of the fires in the Trojan camp compared to the 

4 moon and ftars by night f Paris going fortïT to Battlc, to the 

* € ' :. I war-horfe 
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'war-horfe prancing. ta fhc river ; and Euphorbus flaîn, to thé 

fiowering flirub eut down by a fudden blaft : ail whicK are 

aniong the fineft ^oetfcal paffages that are any where to bé 

ïbund» '* 1 am not, howevety of opinion, that Homer's compar- * 

iions, taken in gênerai, are his greateft béauties. They coma 

tao thick upon us ; and often intërrupt the train of his narra-. 

lion or defeription. The refemblance on which they are found- 

ed, is fometimes not clear ; and the ohjefts whenco they are. 

taken, are too uniForfn. Hïs lions, bulls, eagies, and herds of 

îheep, recur too frequently ; and the allufions in fome of his 

limites, even after the allowaiiceB that are to be made for ancient 

xaamiers, mult be admitted to bè debafing.* 

My'obferya'tione, hitherto, hâve been made ttpdrt the Iliad 

'onïy. -It is necerfary to take fome notice of tlie Odyfley alfo.. 

Longinus's çriticlfm upon it is nof withoiit foundation, that. 

Homer may in this poem be compare^ to the fetting fun, whofe 

grandeur (lill remains without the heat of his meridian beams» 

It wants the yigour and fublimity of the Iliad ; yet, at the famé 

*ime t ^oàjflTes fo many beauties* as to be juftly entitled to high 

praife;- It is a very amufing poem, and has much greater va* 

iiety thln the Iliad ; it- contains many interefting ftories, and 

beautiful descriptions. ' We fee every where the urne deferip- 

tive a«d dramatic genius, and the famé fertîlity of invention 

tliat appears in the other work. . It defeends indeed from the 

dîghity 

* t*hc feverefVcr'rîe upon ftbmer in moctern tïmes, M. la Motte, admits ail 
tîiat his admirer* urge for the fuperîority of his- genius and talents as a poet : 
■* C'ctort un génie naturellement Poétique, ami dts Fables & du merveilleux* 
•* et porté en général â l'imitation, foit des objets de la nature, foit des fenti- 
i - mens et des atfhotts des homme» Il avoit l'efprit vafte et fécond ; plus élevé 
. m que délicat, plus naturel qu'ingénieux, et plus amoureux de l'abondance que 
u riu choix.-»— Ita fâifî, par une fupé riorité de goût, les premières idées de t el- 
** o^uenct dans toutes les genres ; il a parlé le langage de toutes les p :flions i 

* et il a du moins ouvert aux écrivains qui doivent le fuivre une infinité de 
• * routes qu'il ne *eftroit plus qu'à app'anir. Il y a apparence qu'en quelque 

•* temps qu' Homère eût vécu, il eût été du moins, le plus grand Poëtc de Ion 
« pais s et à ne le prendre que dans ce ftns, on peut dire, qu'il cft le maître de 

* ceux même» qui l'ont furp^flé." Di (cours fur Homère. Oeuvres de la 
Motte. Tome ad. After thefe high praifes of the author, he inderd eudeav- 
èurs to bring the merit of the Iliad very low. But his principal objections turn 
pn the debatïng ideas which are there given of the gods, the grols charadlers 
aud manners of the heroes, and the imperfecl morality of the fentiments t 
tvhich, as Voltaire obier ves, is like accufmga painterfor having drawn his fig* 
tires in the drefs of the times. Homer painted his god«, fuch as popular f r a« 
dition tnen reprefented them; and deferibed fuch char aciers and feutunents, 
is he fouad among thofe with whooi he livcdL 
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tiignity of gods,of x heroës, and warlike 'achievements - 9 but in 
recompenfe, we hâve more pleafing^i&UTes of ançient man- 
ners. Inftead of that feroirily 'which reignS in the Iliad, the 

\Odyfley prefents us with^he moft amiable images of hofpital- 
it y and humanity ; c*ntertains us with many a wonderftd ad- . 
venture, and. many a landfcape^f nature; and, inftruûs r us hf, 
a confiant vèin; of morajity and virtue, whiçji runs thrpugh the 
poem. •*• ' * A v • v ^ 

At the famé time, theré arc fon\e*d^Fe6b which muft be ac- 

knowledged in the'Odyfiey. Many fcéncs in itfall below the 

duajefty which we Tiaturally expe£t#in an epic poem. The laft 

■ twelve books* after Ulyffefc'is landed,in Ithaca/are, in feveral 

*• parts, tedious and languid"; and thôugh the difcovery whicH 
' Ulyfles mates of hîmfelf to v his nurfe, Eurycleà, and his inter- 

• view with Pénélope béftfre ibe knows Km, in the nineteenth 
book, are tender and affectuig, yet^the poet doepnot feem hap- 
py in the great anagnorifis, ot the difcovery of Ulyfles to Pén- 
élope, She is too cautions and diftrûftful, and we are difap- 

"pointed of the furprife of joy,*which,wé e^pêâcd on that hïgh 

' occafi'oru * • * 

# After havïng faid fo mucb of the fath^r of epic poety, it i* 
- ' now time to proceedto - Virgil, who lias aVery marked char* 
L * *a£ïer, tjuite diftirift from that of Hômer. As the diftinguiflv- 

ing excellencies of the Iliad are, fimplîcity and fire ; thofe of 

• the JEnùd are, élégance and tendernefs. . Virgil is, beyond 
• k doubt,' îefs animâted and lefsVfublime than Homer ; f but to 

counterbalance this, he has'fewcr négligences, greater variety, 
1 and fupports rnore»of a correâ and regular dignity, tl|rough- 
out his worL <.•-•* 

When we begiri to read the Iliad, we find ourfelves in the 
région ofr. the rrtoil remote, and even unrefined antiquity. 
*When we open the -£neid, we difeover ail the correcinefs* 
and the improvements of the Auguftan âge. We meet with 
no contentions of heroes about a female flave 5 no violent 
*- fcolding, nor abufive language ; but the poem opens with the 
itmoft magnificence ; with Juno, forming defigns for prevent- 
jng j3Eneas ? s eftablifliment in Italy, and ^Eneas himfelf, pre- 
fented to us with ail his fleet, in the middle of a ftonn> which 
is deferibed in the higheft (lyle of poetrv. 

Vol. II, Nx * ti« 
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ioo '* THR JÊNEI0 OF V£RGlJi. . LectJÉLIiL 4 

• The fubje£fcof the JEneid is extremclyhappy ; ftill morë „",* 
fo, in my opinion» than eithcrof Homer*s poems* As noth- 2 | 
ing could be more noble ; nor carry'more of epic dignity, fo '*: 
nothing could be more „tfattering and interefting to thè Ro-v . 
"man people, than/VirgUV deriving tbe originof theïr Q&tè a "j 
from ft> fanions v a hçro as *iEneàs. The objeâ wàs fplendid in. 
itfelf; it gave theTpoet a thème, takèn* from the ancient tradi- - 
tïonary hiftbry *of hîs own^çountry ; k allowéd him to conneâ *• 
his fubjeâ with Homcr's ftôries» and ta àdopt ail his tnytholo- -, 
gy ; it affbrded hini? the opportuntty of frequently glancing at |j 
ail the future* great 'exploits of ti\& -Romans, and of defcrib- * 
îng Italy, and the very têjritory of Rome, in ifs ancient aiid .. 
fabulous ftate. ^The eiiabliftiment of ^Érieas conftantly traverf- - 4 
ed by Juno, leacjs to a great diveraty $f events, bf voyages, and 
wàrs ; and furnHhes a proper ifttérmixture of the incidents of J 
peace with martial exploits.^ ' „Tjpori the whole, I be&eve, theré. 
is.no where to be found fo complète a modcïof an epic fable, J 
or ftory, as Virgïlfs iEneid. I f ee nb foundation for the opin-^ ,* 
ion, entertained by fome crûtes, that thè JÊnetd is to he con* . 
fidered as an allegorical poem vnich carries a confiant référ- 
ence to the charaâex**and reign of' Àuguftus Cxfar 5 or, that -, 
Virgil's main defign in compofïng the j£iiejd, Was to reconcilè-v / g 
thè Romans to the governmçnt of that prince, who is fuppof- . 
êd to be (hadowed out under the charaâer of jEneas. Virgili .* 
îndeed, like the other poets of tfeat âge, * takes every opportunity f 
whickàis fubjeâ ufFords fyim, ofupaying court to Auguftus.* * 
But, to imagine thairhe carried a political plan in his view, ^ 
through the whole poem, appearsr to me, no more than a fanci* 
fui refinement. He had fufficient motivesyas a-poet, to de* 
termine him to the choicè of his fubjeâ, from its being, in 
itfelf, both great and pleafing 5 from its being fuited to his 
gehius, and its being attended with the peculiar advantages, < 
whîch I mentioned above, for the f ull difplay of poetical talents* ! 
TTnity of aâion is perfeâly preferved 3 as, from beginnïng 
; to end» One main objeâ is- always kept in view, the fettlement i 
. bf JËneas, in Itâly, by order ôf the gods* As the ftory*compre- ? 
hendè the tranjadiôns of feveral years, part of the tranfaâions . 
att vèry propérly thrown ihto% récital made by the hero. Thê 
' v epifildes 

A* particûlarly in that notcd paflàge of the 6th l^ok, K 79^ ■ * 
Hic vïr, hic çû, tibi ^uem promicti %piu« atulis, &c 
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epifodes are linked ynfh fufficient connexion to thc main fub- 

. je£t - f and the nodus, or intrigue of thc poen>, is, according to 

the plan of ancient machinçry, happily formed. The wrath of 

Juno, who oppofes herfeïf to the Trojan feulement in Italv, - t „ 

gives rife to ail the dâffîculties which obftruâ iEneas's under» 

taking, ancTconneôs the human fath t^e celeftial opérations, 

- throughout the whole work. Hence arife the terapeft which 

throws iEneas upon the fhore of Àfrica ; the paffion of Didô, 

, who endeavours to detain faim* at Carthage ; and the efforts of 

Turnus, who oppofes him in war. Till, at laft, upon a com- 

. pofition made with Jupiter, that the Trojàn name ftaU be for- 

v êver funk in the Latin, Juno foregoes her refentment, and the 

kero becomes vîôorioys. 

' In thefc main points, Virgil Iras cpnduâçd his work with 
great propriety, and fhewn his art and judgment. But the ad» 
niration due to (b eminent a poet, muft not prevent us from '. . 

* remarkjng fome.other particnlaTS in which be bas failed. Firû, 
there are fcarcely any charaâers marked in the JEneid. In 

* this refpe&, it ïs infipid, when compared to die Iliad, which is 
f ull of charaâers and lifq. Achates, and Cloanthus, and Gyas, 
and the reft of the Trojan herbes, who accompanied .Xneas 
înto Itaij, arefo many undiftinguifhed figures, who are in no 

*"" way made known to us, either by any fentiments which they 
lutter, or any mémorable exploits which they perforai. Eveil 

'.jRneas himfelf is not a yery interefting hero. He is defcribed» 
indeed, as pions and brave ; but his chara&er is not marked 
with any of thofe ftrokes that tonch the heart ; it is a fort of 

. cold and tame charaâer; and throughout bis behaviour to 
Dido, ip the fouith book, ' efpecïaUy in the fpeech w,hich he • 
makes after Ihe fufpeclcd his intention of leaving her, there 

* ' appears a certain hardnef^ and want of ixlenring, which is far 

from rendering himamiable.* Dido's own charaÔer is by much 
t£e beft fapported, in the whole jEoeïçL The warmth of her 
paffions, the keennefs of her indignation and refentment, and 
the violence of her whole charaâer, exhibit a figure greatly 
more animated than any other which Virgil has drawn. 

Befidet 

* Nom flcto iagemurt ooftro t Haut limîpa flcpt ? » 

- >. -, 

.f ■ •/ v . , ■ , *. '. ■ ,■ 
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Bifides this defê& o/ charâ&er in the iEheid, tfie dittribu*- 
. fion and managem&it of the fubjeâ ace, in fome refpeâs, cx- 
«ptionable. The -ffincid, ît is trtiei muft be con (Tdered' with 
the indulgence due to a work not thorotighly completed. The.. * 
(k laft books, ave fcud not^cr hâve reccived the finiftiihg hand . 
ci the author 5 and for tnïs reafon, he ordered,, by his wïll", - 
the JÈheid to be comniitted, to the fiâmes.' But though this^- 
may account for ihcorrcânefs pf exécution, it does not apolo- 
gize for a falïïng oflF in the fubjèâ, which leems to take place s 
in the latter part of the work. The wars with the Latins are-" 
iaferior, in point of dignity, .to the more interefting objecte", 
which had before been prefentcd to us, in the deftruction of 
^Troy r the intrigue with Dido, and the defcent into hell. And> 
in thofe Italian wars, there is, perhaps, a more material fàulfc 
ftill, in the eonduâ of the ffory. The reader, as Voltaire has * 
©bferved, F$ tempted to takç part with Turnus againft JEneas.'_ 
Turnus, a brave young prince, in love with Lavinia, his near . 
relation, is deftined for Her by gênerai confent^ and highîy fa- 
voured by her mother. Lavinia herfelf difcovers no reluûance 
to the match : when there. arrives a Étranger, a. fugitive from a, 
diftant région, who had* never feèn her, and who, founding a* 
daim to an eûâbîifliment in Italy upon oracles and prophecïes,^ 
cmbjroils the countryin war,kills the lover of Lavinia* and proves, 
the occafîon of her mother's death. Such a plan îs not foc- 
tunately laid, for dïfpofing us to be favourable to the Èero of ** 
the poem ; and the defeâ mighthave been eafily remedicd,by 
the poet r » making -/Eneas, inftead of diftrefling Lavinia, deliver* 
her from .the perfecution of fome rjvaî who was odious to her** 
and to the whole country. - * 

But, notwithftanding thofe defeûs, which it wa* neceflàry^ 
to remark, Virgïi pofiefîes beauties which hâve juftly drawn 
the admiration of âges, and which, to thïs day, hold the balance . 
în equilibrium between his famé, and that of Homer.** The 
principal and diftinguifliing excellency of Virgil, and which* 
in my opinion, hc poffcffes beyond ail poets, is tçndernefs. 
Nature had endqwed him with exquiGtc fenfibility ; he felt 
evcry affe&ing circumftance in the fcenes he defcribes ; and» 
"Jby a fingk. ilroke, he knows how to reach the heart. This, in 
an epic poem, is the merit next to fublimity ; and puts it jjnaR 
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author's powcr to.render his compofition extremely intereftïng 
| to âll readers. v " 

The chief beauty, of Aiskind, in the Iliad, is, the. interview- f * 
ofHeôor wuh Andromachc* But, in the iEneid, there arc 
1 * xnany fuch. The fécond book ïs ont of the greateft maftcr* 
pièces that ever was executed by any hand ; and Virgîl feems. # 
to hâve put forth there the whole flrength of his genius, as the - 
'V fubjeâ afforded a variety of fcenes, both of the awfuJ and ten* 
'+. x <* er kind. The images of horror, prefcnted by a city burned 

and facked: in the night, are finely mixed wîth pathctic and af- ' 
• feûing incidents. Nothing, in any poet, is raotc beautifully 
defcribed than the death of old* Priam 5 and the family*pieces 
of JEneas, Anchifes, and Creufa, are as tender as can be con. 
ceived.. In many paflàges. of the. iEneid, the famé pathetie 
fpirit fhines ; and they hâve been always thefavourite pafTages 
00 ' in that. work. Tbe fourth book, for inftance, relating the 
ï t vnhappy paffion and death of Dîdo, hasbeen always môft juft- * 
/,. ly admired, and abounds wîth heauties of the higheft kind. 
* The interview of iEneas with Andromaehe and Helenus, îh 
the third book y the epifodes of Pallas and Evander, of Nifus 
; and Euryalus, of Laufus and Mezentius, in the Italian wars, «• 
* , are ail ftriking inftances of the poet's power of raifing the ten- * ». . 
der émotions. For we muft obfervc, that though the iEneid 
be an unequal poem, and, in fome places, languid, yet there 
'• are beauties fcattered through it ail ; and not a few, even in 
the laft fix books. The, beft and moil finilhed boofcs, upon 4 - : r 
v the whole» are the firft, the fécond, the fourth, the fixth, the -\ \* A 
feventh, Ae eighth, and the twelfth. • - 

VirgiPs batùes. are far inferior to Homer'a in point of^ fire * - 
and fublimity : but there is one important epîfode, the de- 
' fcent into hell, m which he bas outdone Homer in the Odyf- -, % . 
fey, by many degrees. There is nothîng in ail antiquity equal, ' "• 
în itskind, to the fixth book of the JEneid. The fcenery, and* ■ *' 

the objeûs are great and ftriking ; and fill the mind witji that * * 
foleron awe, which was to be expe&ed from a view of the in- 
vifible world. There runs through the whole defcriptîon, a 4 . y '■ 
certain philofophical fublime ; whîch VirgiFs Platonic genius, - 
and the enlarged idcas of the Augtfftan âge, enabled Hïm to* * . 
fupàort with a degrec of majefty, far beyoad what the A<fe** , «\ ^ 
idea* oftHomer 5 ! âge fuffered^iim to attajn. With re^aç^Kp f ,* 
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* tfce fweetnefe and beauty of VirgiTs nnrabers, throaghqtil his, 
whole works, they are fo weli known, that h were needlei* tç* 
cnlarge in the praife'of them* 

Upon the wbole, as ta. the comparative ment of tliefe tw«>, 
gpeat princes of epic poetry, Homer and Virgj] ; the former 
muft, undoubtedly, be admitted to be the greater geniqè; thés 
*• Iatter, to bç the morce correâ; irriter. Home* wa* as orig- 
inal in his, art, and difcovers botb the beanties» and the de-^ 
fe£ts» which are to be expefted in. an original anthor, coropar* 
ed with thqfe who fucceed hirn ^ more boldnefs, more no-* 
tore and eafc, more fublimity and force ^ bot greater irreguJar- 
kies and négligences in composition. Virgii bas, atl along* 
iept his çye upon. Homer ; in many places» he haf not fo mncb 
knitated, as.he bas literally tranflated hit». The description ofe- 
aie ftorm, for in fiance, in the fifft iEnçid, and jEneas'& , 
Speech upon that oecafion, are tranflations £rom the fifth bock.. 

» «f the Odyflèy ; not ta mention; almoft, ail thç fîmiles of Vir-^ 
gfl, which are no other than copies of thofe of Homerv The 

'• prééminence in invention, therefore, mùft, beypnd donbt, bc , 
afcribed to Homer. Astothe pe-eminence in judgment* 
though many cri tics incline ta pyé it to Virgil, yet, in my.. 
opinion, it hangs .doubtf uL In Homer, wc difcern al) the • 
Greek vivacity ; in Virgil, ail the Roman ftateUnefs. HomerV. 
imagination is by mnch the moft rich and copions ; Virgil^ 
the^moft charte and correct. The ftrength of the former Hes^ 
in his power of warming the fancy ; that of the Iatter, in his % 

• power pf touçhing the heart. Horâer's ftyle ismore fimgle and^ 
animated ; VirgiFs* more élégant and uniform. The firft has» 

"on many occafatos, a, fublimity to which the Iatter never at- 

v tains r. but, the" Iatter, in return, never finksbelow a certain 

degree of epic digriity, which cannot fo clearly be pronounced 

of the former. \ Not, however, to detraâ frpm the admiration 

" due to both thefe great poets, moft of Homère defeâs may 

• * 'reafonably be'imputed, not to his genius, but to the manners* 

of the agç in which he live4 ; and for the feeble paflàges of 
the iEneid, this excufe ought tp be admitted, that the JEnciéL 
was left an unfinlfhed work. 
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LtJCA^stHARSALtA. TASSO^ JERUSALEM. fcA- 
MÔENS*s LUSIAD. ÏENELON's TELEMACHTJS, 
YOLTAIRE's HENRIADE. MILTON*s PARADÏSÈ 
JLOST. ' 

A.FTER Homer and Virgil, the next great epic£o<* 
t>f ancient tîmes, who prefents aimfelf, is Lucan. He is a poet 
Xrho déferres our attention, on account of a very peculiar mix- 
fctre of great beauties, wlth great faults. Though his Pharfa-* 
.fia difeover too lîttle invention, and be conduâefl in too hif« 
torical a manner, to be accounied à perfeâly regtdar epîc po*. 
cm, yet it were the mère fqûeami(hnefs of criticifm, to excludë 
it front the epic clafs. The houndaries, as I formerly remark- 
«d, are far front being àfcertainéd by an y fuch preetfe limita 
that we muft refufe the epic narae to a poem, which treats of 
great and heroic adventures, becaufe it is not exaûly conform- 
ante to the plans of Homer and VirgiL The fubje£k of the 
3*harf*Ka carnes, Undoubtedly* ail the epic grandeur and dig- 
nity ; neither does it want unity of objeâ* viz. the triumph 
of Cscfar «Ter the Roman liberty. As it ftands at prefent, it 
- is» indeed, brought to no proper clofe. But either time liai 
depriycd as of die laft books, or it has been left by the authof ' 
anincomplete work. 

Though Lucanes fubjeâ be abundantly heroic, yet I cannot 
reckoa him happy in the choice of it. It has two defeâs» . 
The onc is, that civil wars, efpecially when as fierce and cruel 
as thofe of the Romans, prefent too many (hocking obje&s to 
be fit for epic poetry, and give odious and difgufting views of 
kuman nature. Gallant and honourable achievements, fur- 
nith a more proper thème for the epic mufe. . But Lucan's 
genius, it muft be confeâed, feçms to delight in favage feenes jf 
he dwcUs ttpon them too much ; and not content with thqfc 

which 
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Vhkh Ris*fubje& naturalljr fùrniflied, he goes out of the way 
to mtrodticcîi long:epifode>o£ Marias and Sylla's profcriptions, 
** t yhich abouads tvith alï dis forms of atrocious cruelty. 

Tne dther dèfeâ j>£ Luçan's fubjeâ is its being too ncar the 

tiques in whiich hc livèd. 'fftns is a cirgumftance, as I obferv- 

ed in a*former Lefturè, ahvays jmjpcky for a poet •> as it deprives 

1 -» hxm of the.affiftSncfc of ficSlion and machmery'; and thereby 

jrenders his w<jrk Tefs fplendid and amuGflg. 'Lacan has fub- 

* naxtted tt> this difadvantage of his fubjeâ ; and in dohig fo, hc - 
has afted*with more propriety, than if he had madc an unfea- 

• fonable attcmpt to embelUfh it wirif raachinery 5 for the fables 

of the gods, wôuld*have njade a very unnatural mixture with " 

^Jthe exploits oï Caefar* and Pompey; and inftead .of raifing»?' 

vould hâve diminifhed the dignity of fuch retfent, and well»*' 

known facb. % * * * ' - 

With regard to chataciers, LucanMraws them with fpirit, * 

, and* with force. But, though Pompey be his profefted hero, 

* he does nçt fùcceed in ïnterefting us mudi ia his favour. 
Pompey i* riot made to poflefs any higK diftin&ion, either for 
inagnanimity in fentiment, or brtvery în a&ion ; ; but, on the 
èôntrary? is. always ecïipfed bj the fuperior abillties of Cîêfar. 

v Cato, is'in truth, Lùcan% favourite châraûçr ; and wherever 

he introduces him, he appears to rife above himfelf. Someof- 

• the noblçft, and n*oft confpicuous pafiages in the work, are 

fdch as relate to Cato; either fpeeches put into his mouth, or 

9 « descriptions of his behayiomr. His fpeech, in particular,- to 

Labienus, who'urged him to inquire a,t the oracle of Jupiter 

* ^ Àmmon, cpneerning the iflue of the war, [book ix. 564] de- 
% . ferxes to be remarlted, as equal, for moral fublimity, to any thing 

dhat is'to be fôund in ail antiquity. 

.♦ In the conduâ of the (tory, our author has attached him- 

' feîf too much to.chronological order* This renders the thread 

* of his narration broken and interrupted, and makes him hurry 

*us t;oô ofteri from'plaçe to place. He is too digreffive allb j 

«r irequently turning afide from his fubjeâ, to give us, fometimes, 

- geographical descriptions of a countjy j.lpmetimes philofophU 

cal difquifitions cbneerning natural objèâs ; asj concerning 

the African ferpents in the ninth book, and the fources of the 

tlilz in the tenth. •• 

There • 
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There are," în the Pharfalià, lèverai very poettcal and fpirit* 
- . ed deferipçiojis. But thé author's-ehïef , ftrength docs not lie» < ♦ 
*N ekher in narration or description. H ïs narration îs'ofteiudry *■ » 
and harih; his defcriptions * are oftsrç, bvér-wrought, aiid em- 
ployed too upon difaglreable objecta. His principal jficAt 
confifts in his fçntimehts, whijh $ire generally poble and ftrifc-. 
îng, andfCxprefledJi^that glowin^ and* ardenfc mannfer, which j 
peculiarly diftinguïihes'him. Lucan is the moft philofophical, 
," fcnd the n*oft public-fpirited poet, of ail antiquîty. * Hé wac 
the nephew ôf the famous Sençca, the phïiofôpherj; was him- . 
felf.a.ftoîc ; and the fpirit of that philofophy breathes through- 
out his poem * We muft 6b%ye. tôo', tliat nk is jtlie only an* 
* * Scient epic.goet wlîom the fubjeft of his poem really and deeplf ""^ 
► • ? îru£refted. * Lacan jTecounted'no ficlion: He yas a Roman, ï ■ 
;^and had felt ^,11 thie diiefuj efre$§ of the Roman .civil wars» % 
** ind of^hâf fçvere^dfcfpoti^ which fucceedod tho lofs qHib* 
'f erty», "His high and bbld fpirit made him enter deeply inte hia * 
j, % fubje£t, and kirtflle, on many occafions, into the moft rearwarm th* - 
l^ ê /.\ Hencc, He |bpunds in exclamations* ànd'-a^otlrophes, which 
.*:•' are, almfoft alwajs> well-timed, and fuppofted with a ^ivacityt, 
• * and fire that dé hirr\ no fmall honour. • \ . * "* t , 

But it is the fate of this pdet, that his beajities can nevef * ' 
(p. • be menfioned Vithoutftheir fuggéfting* his blêmîmes alfo. As % ~ > 
bis principal excellency is a lively an<î glowing genius,*whMfc ' #V * 
r . appears, fometimés, in his defcriptions^ and very often iu hic •* 

' "Tentiments, his great defeâ in both i^ ^afent of m(jderatuHi. He ' %■ 

carriés evefy thing ïo antxtreme» Hfe knows not wîîere to v ^ ^*« 
f llop. From an effort to aggrandife his obj^çts, he becomtf? * ** ' * 

I v ; tumid and uimatural \ and it fjTequentlyJhappciîsi, that xfrhe*ç tfic ' ' . '. f 
\ .fécond lin^&f one çf his. déferlions" is fubllme, jh^thur^ jii .V* ** 

\ fc Xvhich he rneajit tp rife {tilKhigW, is perfètlly ïomTba^. ,L^ \ ** 

can lived, in an âge when'tfîe fchôéîs of the deçîaîmcr^ad £e* ». * % 

r • gun to corrupt the éloquence and tafte of Uome^ -_ He «wite-/ » # ^ 

! . not free from the îfiœclion ;*an$ 4 tdo ofteri, inftead of (howing * 
\t the ggpius of the^oer, betrays thàtfpirit of aie- declaimer. * * •*" 

On ^he whole, howevér, hfe is art^uthor of Utely and origin- ,.'**. 
» al genius. His , fet\timents argi.fcî high/* and his* fire, on occa-«* 
fions, fo^reat, as to atone for mâny of his defeûs ; and pafTagcâ * 

can be produced from him, wliiclvare inferior to none in any 
.. Vol. H. . *■ * O o 4 " poet i 
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poet wKatevêr. The cbaçi&ersj for,inftance, which he drav*$ 
> * of Pompty M& Caeîar in tTiëfirft boof; arc mafte^jr ; aad the 
** Éomparifon bf J^ompey *to theagèd deçayijig ôak b highly- 

poctical: T * -*$ *^+ * ; .. 



y 
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* • *i ■ r ,i » totos po|uJjrib&s auris ,♦": ; *\ 1 

Inrçpdli, plajifugue fui gaudfre theatri ; ^ . * *v 

Nec feparâr^novaftji^res, multumque prÎQjt^ •/ ^ „ . 

Cr^ei«f9rtunx;ilat ftai^iironiinistfebra.* 1 - « 

m Xijjfefc* frugiferp quercus iublimis in agrb f v > .*% 

Kamas veteres populi, facrafaqne çetians * J * 

'Dç^a diicum* nec jam validisfadicibu* hxrens» * . * 

Ponctefë 'fixa fup eft ; nudofqlie-fler «çfa ramos « 

. Êffiitodens, trunco, non frpndibus, eiiicit umbrarn* • ï' *■• , ' % 

At ^uain4ris'ip™oj^ute\cafura^ . * ."* * 

Çt circuÂ fiîya ftniQ fe robofe tojlant, h" • • . ' * "s;* * 
Sola tameh colitur. Sêd non in Cafare tafitum \f \ ^ ** 

Nomen esat,nec fèma ducis ; fed nefcia vyrtys * *\ „..*„* # * 

. Stare Iqccq ^ohifqùe pirçfôriypn vincea^beÛb 5 * ** '*. ' y'. 4, 

. Acer et indomitus.*— -^*-^ J* * «• L. I, «^ »\. 

But when wç coafider tfie wholé exécution of hîs poem, we m £ ' 
are'obligeÇ to prôftounce, that hisçoetical nre-Vas nj*t undcr ^ * « ^ 

r. * «. ) * «» • ^ ^ 

jTith gift» awd i libéral bovmty fougfit for famé, \ * . * 

k&4 l Q v ' d *Q bear* the vulgar fhout his nanjcr • *^*" '- v ' 

•* 4 j*n his own*htatre'|ejoic*d to-fit, ^ -^ ^ T' 

f ' * Aihîdft the^npHy praifes of tbc V» r » "'■••. * _ j 

m . . Carclefs of *f»turc ilh- that might betidc, fc X k * •* i 

•■ ^ ' * No aid hc fought to ^rop ÏMwfalling fide,* V _. ^^ 

^ î» +j** Ifet on "R» fermer fortune much reïy'd. * i' . V B "*•** *£ 

# .'- '^ * StiUfeem'dheto p^çf3,antt"fill bis plae^? , 
h^ % **' ^ But ftood the ïhadow pf^hat onde hc \tfas. , w> 

«^ > » »o, in tljfficid.wîth^Ccre5' bqjmty fpread, v ' . ^ 

. *» ^ ''Jtfprears fome ancient oâlc his'rcvVc^ headt ; 

J f f » ^ C^aplets and facred^ts his boughs adorn, . w . *•■ 

* ' % ? * * * Ari<i fpoifs jf war by mighty heroes worn ; 

' i- ;* ^ ^4°i t ^ ÏC & r fcvgpur of ^is root now ^one» • » * " ^ 

, é \ î ' A t He ftands dependan^on his- weigbt alooe ; '" . " 

f >nr V * \ ; AlU^réhïsila^dbrauche&iredifjlla/d, ^ t . ^ 

. t * * * %V Atfiw^Hh hianêâSlcfe trunk j&ê forma a fha<f<Ti »■ 

^ w * **>, * Jht thojfih the winds hj^ juin daiiy thrçat, +* \ * 

t. . • - " ^» everjllaft would^ea^e him ffom h» feat ; * * j 

* % f ^ f «,"'; Thoi|felrthoiifand"fairer.treef the field fuppliea, 4, "^ *i 
• '4»'? Tl\A.*ich îttjput^ful verdure cound him aiifr . ^ 

* * v ^» x d in hia ancient feat, hejfields.tQ none, . a g 

i** * t ■* And wear^the honours oftne grovç ajonc. « ^ 

;^ 3^Casfar 4 s gtfeatncfs, and nis ftrcngtK'was moré; i 

-^ , TTtan paffaenown and aû'tiotfatc^ powfr ; 

x9 T^a» oofc the f^4pf whaC h<e once had been, fr 

• Or talcs' in old' records or annaj*'feen; ^,- 

» ( P But *twa$ a valeur, reftlefs, unconfin'd, * • 

* "Whîcn no fueccis could fate, rior limita bind ; 4 

VTwas fhamc, a faèdier's fliame, untaug^t tovield, 

^ fc That blufli^for nothin^but an ill-fought t^J* .« &*W* f 

•' *■.'".• '% * -•• *'-" " '5. I 
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f the governmêut of cither found judgment of correâT toftfe. 

k* , ' ^His gen^js had ftrength, but not tenderneft* not^ing of what . 
might be càlled^mcenfty,or fwcctnefs. 'In his ftyl^ there is s / 
r 1 ' .abuntfarice of force * bût a. mixture of hjrrlhnefs, aiîd frequentr 

[ ly of obfcurit^, oceaGqned by his' defire of expreffing hflnÇelf 

^ tl ia a pointed and'tumfual fnâaner. Comparedwîth Viîgîl, he 
r % fljpy te allowe'd to hâve qiore fire and hij^ie/Sentiijïents, bût •'» 
y ' * inevçry thing elfe,* &Hs infijiitely fcelpw him, ppticularîy in 

*fr • purity, élégance/ and. bender nefs. 
r. As Statius and Siluis Italiéus, though they be poets of the 

€p)tc clafe, are; too ihconfitiçrable for particuîar crit&ifm, I. 
/ \ * proceed nexfr to Tauo, the moft diftinguiihed epicpoet in-moàV 
f .; V, ftrnïges. <■"•'•■■:'/■ "-.J"'. "»/ . . ! "; 
[ *% * His jérufalem DeRvered, was publiflied in the yéât 1574./ « 

*>,/' It is a poera rcguïariy and *tiri4tt£4epic «r its whole conftruc- 
H *• *tî0n5.and^adorned wifn ail the beauÔgs thafcbelong to that 
y& ■>" ' ipeçîes oï compofirion. The fubjeft is, thrIJecov<iry of Jeru- 
^ * 4 " £&m fjom,tJie In£dels»by theunitedpowersôf Chiiftendom^ 
k <-• *." which, in itfelf, J and*nipre efpecially acCording to tjte idets of 
' Taffo'a.age, w.as a iplenèid, vénérable,, aixd herpic enterprifé. 
. . •' /*Th€*9ppofitipn ôfehe Çhriftkns to' the Saracens, forms an.in- 
-, '' . tereftmg contiaft, TJie fubjeâ produces. none of $hofe fièrce " 
£. \ *ànd* {hocldng fçenes of civil difcoid, * which hurt the mind in 
1 - ,Lucan, but exhibits the efforts pf zeal and biavery, ipQ>ired by 
* an honourable objcft. The fljare which religion -pofleffes in 
r " thef enterpfiàe, both tend* to renier k more auguft, %nû cnens * 
a natural field for macbinery and fublime description. . The , 
aftfon too lies in a country, and at the period <A rime, ïufiêienl» < "* 
% ># ly remote fo allow an intermixttfre of fabulous tradition and « 
fidion wjth true hiftdry» * 
A , In the conduftof the ftory, Taflb hasihpwn a rich and fer* 
' •' tile invention, which; in à poet,4s a capital qûality. He is fujl * ' 
* * * of evehts ; and thofe too abundantly vartous, and diverfifiod'it^ 4 
thèir kind. ^ ,Hè never allows us to be tired By mère wsr and 
fighting. He frequently (hifts.the fcene; and, from camps s '* 
and battles, trahfports us tpmore pleafing objpâs. «Sometinvca. • 
• p the folemnities df "religion \ fometimei t^e intrigues of* love,^ 
# at otljer tîmes, the adventures of*a jburney^ or even, tèe i©ci*< 
dents of paftpral life, relieve and èrîtertain the reader» . At the * 

4 * ' • - .» + " (ame 

i .- v v * • •■ * * . 
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faflteUme, lihe whole, work is artfully' çpnncâedi • and whU^ . T 

there is.mu£l\ yaricty in the. part s, thcre is perfeâ: ty^ty in the ? * * fc . 
pian. The recovcry of Jerufalem is &e objïft kept in view .:< 

jhjough the wjiolc ; and with k thepoéfb cjofes.. AH ijje c% <• * 
j>tfqîtes> jf w*e except that ef OHndo /r an(L Spphronia, in thc. 
fécond book* on whiçh I formerly pafled a cenîuiç,, arc fuffiçient- *; * 
Jy relatée to the-main ^ibje£l ©f th^poem. ^ ^ 

T^hc poèip. is enlivened" with a variety ôjf charaûetg, and V 

thofe toô^fcth clearly marked 'aiij well ,fupported. Gpdfrey, ^ 
the leader of the enterprize, prudent, moderate, brave ; Tan- «S 

^ . cred, «ajnorôu's, generous, and gajlànt, and well contrafted with 

". the fier ce* an'd brutal ^r^antes 5 Rirvaldô, (wjio is properly the * 

Ijcro.of the poeiy, ai& iyn partcopïed after Hohier's £chîlje|) ' 

* , paiSonate- and irefentful, feduced by the alhirements of Agnida '5 
but a perfçnage, on -the yr hole, *bf much zeal, honotnrj' *an«i ** 
heroifm. The- brave^ançj ' higl>n&indéd Solyman, *he jtéfidbg- ' 
Erminiaî* ifce iù(\il and vicient Arroida, .the mafâuline Clorih- , * 

,tfci*w*-are ali of them wçll dirawh and am;nated figures. In the 
cha*aâeriftical. part, 3'affo is indeed rçmarkaBly diftinguifhed^ ** fc 
ke is, inihis refpéâ» fup^rior to Virgil j and yields to no poet, 
«xcept fo Hojneiv '* • % 

. ■ Me- àboçhds very^much with macljinery ; and hi this parjt of 
.thc fworir his merit; is «fore dubious. Wherever celeftial be- 
irig* arè.made to interpofe, his.machineryjs noble. Godlbok- v "~ 
ing down upoh the. hofts,. f and, on- différent occafions, fending '* 

* vnr'Angel to check^he Paganvand tp>rebuke theevil fpirita, 
produces a fublime effe£]t. The description of hell tooj with 

* thc appèarlnce and fpeech of Satan, in the beginning of the 
£4th bqok, is extremdy %iking j.and plainly has beenimitaterf 
by h ilton, Ao^igh he muft be allowed fo hâve improved upon 

it. T3ut.the devil% the enchanters, and the conjurers, aô too ^ 
.grtat a part throughout Taffo's poem ; tijd from a fort of dark 

* caïid'gloomy machinery, not pleafîng tq the imagination^ The 
^aachanted wood, on which the nodus, or intrigue of the poem, 

' ïs made in a great meafurç to dépend * 9 . the meffehgérs r fent in 
,queft of Rinaldo» in order that he may break the charm j their 
being^conduâed by a,, hermît to a c'ave in* the centre of the -, ' 
earth î^.the wpnderfal ybyage^hich they make to the fortunatc, * 
- iflands ; ^nd their recoverïng Rinaldo from the charms of Ar« 

t 1 * - r 
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Uct.XLVÏ. TASSO's JERUSALEM. . " 3 <à 

* x ■.".'.' 

; inida and voluptuoujhefs ; arc fcenes -which, though vcry 
amufing, and defcribcd wïth the higheft beauty of poetry, yct 
muft bc confefîc$ tô carry the marveHotts to a degreç of extrav- 
agance. 

In gênerai, that for whîch Taflb îs moft liable to cenfute* 
is a certain romantic vein, which runs through many of the 
adventures and incidents of his poem. The objefts which hc 
pire£e%ts to us, aie always great ; but, fbmetimes, too remotç 
irom probability. He retains fomewhat of the tafte of his 
âge, whîch was not reclaimea from an extravagant admiration 
of the ftoriœs of knight-errantry ; ftories, whîch the.wild, but 
rich and agreeable imagination of ' Armfto, had raifed into 
frefli réputation. In apology, however, for Taflb, it may bc 
fai3, that he is not more marvellous and romantic than either 
Homer, or Virgil. AH the différence is, that in the one wc 
find the romance of Pagamftn, in the other, that of chivalry* 

With ail the beauties of defeription, and of poétical ftyle, 
Taflb remarkably abounds. Both his. deferiptions, and his 
ftyle, are much diverfified, and well fuitcd to each other. In 
deferibing magnificent obje&s, his ftyle is firm and majef- 
tic ; when hc defeends to gay and pleafing ones, fuch as ErmU 
nia'& paftoràl retreat in the feventh book,. and the arts and 
beauty of Armida in the fourth book, it is foft and infinuating.* 
Both thofe deferiptions, which I hâve mentioned, are exquifite 
in their kind. His battles are animated, and very properly 
varied in the incidents v inferior however to Homer's in point 
pf fpirit and tire. 

In his fentiments, Taflb is not fo happy as in his deferiptions. 
It is îndeed rather by aâions, chara&ers, and deferiptions, 
that he tnterefts us, than by the fentimental part of the work. 
He is far inferior to Virgil in tendernefs. When he aims at 
being pathetic and fentSmental in his fpeeches, he is apt to be- 
come artificial and ftrained. 

With regard to points and conceits, with which he has often 
been reproached, the cenfure has beencarried too far. Affec- 
tation is by no means the gênerai cbara&er of TaflVs manner, 
which, upon the whole, is mafeoline, ftrong, and corre£fc. On 
.fome occasions, indeed, efpeciaîly, as I juft now obferved, 
ijrhen hc feeks to be tender, he dégénérâtes iptp fbreed and un-* 

natural 
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3« ORLANDO FUR40SO OF ARIOSTO, LBcisXLm 

mtwfol ideas ; but thcfc are far km being fo fréquent oï** 
common as has becn fuppofed. Threeicoré or fourfcore Unes: 
retrenched from the poem, would fully clëar itt tam pertod-- 
cd, of aU.fùcHexceptionable pafiàges. ,£ ^ 

With Boileau, Dacier, and the other Freneh critics of the Iâffe 
âge, the humour prevailed of decrying Taflô ; and paf&d from * : - 
them to fome of the Engliih wrkcrs. But one would be at>t \ *** 
to imagine^ they were nojt much acquainted with. Taflb ; or ^ L , 
at leaft they muft hâve read him under the influencé of ftrong^" \ x £ 
préjudices. For to me it appears clear, that the Jerufalem is,. ' 
ki rank and dignity, the third regular cpic poeiïkin the worldi; * 

and cornes next to the Iliad and iBneid. ïaflb may be juftly .4 

heid inf crier to Homer, in fimplicity and in fire ; to Virgil,-m * . 
tendernefs ; to Milton, in daring fublimity of genius ; but to* * ' • 
no other he yields in any poetkal talents * and for fertîîîty o£^ .. 
invention, variety of incidents, expreffion of cbaraâers, rich- 
ncfs of deCcription, and beauty of ftyle, I know no poet, ex r 
cept the three juft named, that. can be compared to him. ,• V •' 

Ariofto, the great rival of Taflb, in Italian poetry, cannoti" 
withany.propriety, be cbffed among the epic writers, Th« U 
lundamental rule of epic composition is, to vecount a heroic. ; 

^nterprifje, and to form it into a regular ftory*. Though there '.• * 
,is a fort of unity and connexion in the plan of Orhndo Fu«*. ' 
nofo, y et, inftead of rendering thk apparent to the reader, it v * 
feems to bave been the author's intention to keep it put of viewy « 

' by the defultory manner in whkh. the poem is carried on, and- 
the perpétuai interruptions of the feveral ftories beforé thej • M 
are finiûied. " Ariofto appears to hâve defpifed ait regularity e£ 
pîan, and to hâve çhofen to give loofe reins to a copious and. 
rich,but extravagant fancy. At the famé time, tliere isfo muck. " 
epic matter in the Orlando Furiofo, that it would be improper ** 

to pafs it bywithout fome notice. It unités indeed ail forts, 
of poetry ; fometimes comic and fatiric 5 fometimes light and 

. licentious ; at other times highly heroic, defcriptive and ten- g 

der. Whatever ftrain the pqet afiumes, he excels in it. He- 

• is always mafter of his fubjed 5 feems to play himfelf with it j. 
and leaves us fometimes at a lofs to know whether he be feri- v* 

ous, or in jeft. He is feldom dramatic ; fometimes, but no| 

•Noften, fentimental; but in narration and defcription, perhaps 
np poet everwent beyond him. He niakes every licene which. 
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* Ï.ECT.XLIV. C'AMOENSi's LÛSIAD, %&** 

^be defcribes, and every event which he relate», pafs bçforé ont * 
'eyes ; afid in bis feleâion of circumftances, îs emmenriy pic* 
:• • > , tuifcfque. His ftyie is much varied, always fuited ta thé fub* 
' * $e&, and adornei with a remarkably fmooth and. melodious- 

*3^rfification. 
! : * As the Italians make their boaft of Taflb, fo do the Porto* 
*J* gijjfcfe of Camoens 5 who was nearly cotemporary with Tafia» 
4 y, but whofe poem was publilhed before the Jerufalerii. The 
***** lub^eô of it, is the firft difcovery of the Eaft Indies by. Vafco 
«de Gâma ; an Aterprife fplendid in its nature, and extremçly 
ihterefting to the countrymen of Camoens, as it laid the fbun- • 
9 -dation of their future wealth and confideration in Europe. The 
11 a • J? ocm opei?s with Vafco and his fleét appearing on the océan, 
fcetween the ifland of Madagascar, and the coaft of -ffithiopia. 
. |i* After various attempts to land on that coaft, they are at laft 
tofpitably received in the kingdom of Melinda. Vafco,' at 
the defîre of the &ing, gives him an account of Europe, recites 
*fcjt* poetical hiftory of Portugal, and relates ail the adventures of 
r - 4he voyage, which had ptecedcd the opening of the poem. Thîs 
» ** tçcîtal takes up thfee çantos or books. It is well imagined ; . 
\ * , vcontains a great many poetical beauties ; and has no defe& t 
\,. T£ iÉÉcept that Vafco makcs an unfeafonable difplay of learning 
m> % **totkc Aïrican Prince, in fréquent* allufions tp the Greek and 
f • * '^f Roman hiftories. Vafco and his countrymen afterwarde fet 
F, îorth to purfue their voyage. The ftorms and diftifeffes which 

| Vtfrey encounter ; their arrivai at Calecut on the Malabar coaft ; 

L ; Jj l <heir réception and adventures in that country, .and ait laft their 
f* tçtprti homewarda, fill up the reft of the poem. 

\ . * The whole work is condufted according tp the epic plan, 
; Both the fubjeû and the incidents are magnificçnfrj and, joined 
with fome wildnefs and irreguiarity, there appears irî the exe* 
cutioii much poetic fpirit, ftrong fancy, and bold àç fcription ; 
as far as I can judge from tranflations, without any knowledge 
«f the original* There is no attempt towards painting charac» 
ters m the poem ; Vafco is tho^hero, and the onl'y. perfonage 
indeed that makes any figure. „• \. 

The machinçry of the Lufiad is petfeÔly extravagant ; not 
<only is it formed of à finguîar mixture of Chrjftian ideas, and ' 
Pagan mythology; but it is fo co/idufitéd,. that the Pagflmgods'* 
appea^to be ttte. truc deit£çs*'and Chriifr and t hCrBlefled Vir- " 
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504 CAMOENSV LUSIAD. LECT.XLtV: 

gin, tt> be fubordinate agents. One great fcope ôf thé Portu* * 
guefe expédition, our author informs us, is to propagate the * 
Chriftian. faith, and to extirpate M ahometanifm. In this refi- 
gious undertaking, the great prote&or of the Pdrtuguefe is Ve- "■» 
tous, and their adverfary is Bacchus, whofe difpleafure is excft- 
ed, by Vafco's attempting to rival his famé in the Indies. * 
Councils of the gods are held, in which Jupiter is introduc^i * 
as forettllling the downfall of Mahometanifm» and the propa- w * * , 
gation of the gofpeL Vafco» in great diftrefs from'aftorm» * ** & 
prays moft ferioufiy to God ; implores the aid of*Chrift and th& 
Virgin, and begs for fuch afliftance as was given to the Ifrael-* 

* ites, wbcir they were paffing through the Red Sea, and to thé ♦ 
Apoftle Paul, when he was in hazard of ihipwreck. In returti 

' to this prayer, Venus appears, who 4'tfcerning the fto*m tcftfce * 
the work of Bacchus, corn plains to Jupiter, and procurés the . « 
winds to be calmecL Such ftrangc and prepofterous machin- ^ 

ery, (hows how much authors nave been mtfled by the abfurd . : -'• 
opinion, that there could be no epic poetry without the gods . ;** " 
of Homer. Towards the end of the work, indeed, the author "*. 
gîves us an awkward falvo for his whole mythology ; making» 
the goddefs Thetis inform Vafco, that (he, and the- reft of the j 
heathen deities, are no more thannamesto defcribe the opéra** ,;- « 
tions of Providence. , , % '«» ' ^ 

There is, however, fome fine machinery, of a différent kind» . ;*. /•'* 
in the Lufiad. The genius of the river Ganges appearing ta * 

* Èmanuel, King of portugal, in a dream, inviting that Prince - v 
to difcover Ihis fecret fprings, and acquainting him, that hé ^: 
was the deftinfed'monarch for whom the treafures of the Eaft 

* Were referved, is a happy idea. But the nobleft conception of v 
this forti is injthè Fifth Canto, where Vafco is recounting ta 

2 the Kingof Melinda, ail the wonders which he met withia " ^ 

his navigation** He tells him, that when the fleet arrived at 
the Cape of Good Hope, which never before had been doubled 
by any navigateur, there appearéd to them, on a fudden, a huge g 

and monftroas phantom rifmg $ut of the fea, in the midft of . ."* 
* tempefts and thunder% with, a head that reached the clouds» ^ 

and a countenance that filled them wîth terror. This was the W 

genius, or guardian, of that hitherto unknown océan. It fpoke 
*p them with a voiçe like thunder \ menaced them, for invad- 
- în^tEofe feas which he had fo long ppneffed undifturbed ; and 

•. ,\ '••V.r ;: . îv: . /•„. .-. • 
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tfecT.XUV. FENELON'* TELÉMACHXJS; 50/ 

for darîng to explore tKofe fecrets of the dcep, which ndrer had 
been revealed ta the eyeaf mortals } reqùifed thcm to proceed 
no farther 5 if tfcey (hould procccd, ïeretold ail the fucceflive 
calamitiçs that were to befàl them \ and then, with a mîghtp 
noife, difappcared. , This is one of the moft folémn and ftrifc* 
ing pièces of màchinery that evef wàs employed \ and is fufc 
ficîeut to ftow that Camoens is a poet^ though of ah ïrregular* 
. yet of a bold and lofty imagination»* 

In reviewirtg thfe ejiic poets, it were ùnjuft to màke no men* 
tion of die amiable aùthor ôf the Adventùrès of Telemachusi 1 
His wofk, though hot cômpofed in verfe, is jûftly entitled to 
bé held à poeni. The irieafttred poeticàl prôfè, in which it 
was writtën, is rémarkably harmonioUs ; and gives the ftyié 
nearlyas rnùch élévation as the French larigùage is capable o£ 
fupportlng, erenin règûlar.Vërfe. 

The plan ôf the work ifc, in gênerai, vfreli côrttrivcd ; aiid.ia 
dëfictent neither in epic grandeur ^ rtor ûnity of dbje£fc. The 
author bas enteréd with much felicity into thé fpirit and idea» 
of the àhcient pdets; pàrticûlarly into the ancient mythôlôgy» 
which retâins more dignity, and makes a bèttcr figure iii his 
hands, than in thofe ôf ariy ôthër modéra poèt, His defcrip-. 
tipàs are rich and beaûtifttl i ëfpecialiy of the foftér and calm- 
er îàeiïes, for which the genius of Fenelôn was tëft fdited % 
' fuch as the incidents 61 paftoral BJe, the pleafitres of virtue, or 
a country floûriflung in peace. Therë is an inimitable fwcet- 
nefs and tendernefs in fereral of the piâureô ôf this. kind* v 
which hé has giveri. 

Thè beft executed part ôf thè work* is the firflt fix bobkf* 
in which Telemachus rëcounts his adventûres to Calypfo*. 
The narration; throughoat thcm, is litrely and interefting. 
Afterwards, ëfpecialiy in thé laft twelve books, it becomes 
more tedious and langtiid ; and in the wàrlike adventures 
which are attenipted, thert is à gréât defe& pf vigour. The 
ehief objeâion againft this work being clafled with épie pdems» 
arifes from the minute détail ôf virtuous poUcy, into which 

the 

* 

* I hlvc made no mention of the Araucana,an epic poeni, in Spanidi, coav 
£ofed hy Alonzo d*ErciU, becaufe I am tinacquaintéd with the original lajV 
«liage, and have not feen any tranflation of it. Afulï accourt «f k il gfo# _ 
% Mr. Haylef, m tbe note* tipon hit effay <& eue poetry. 
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%o6 FENELOlï's TELEWACIÎÛB, Lect.XLIT^ 

theauthor in fora places eriters j and from the difcourfes aïK^ 
instructions of Mentor, which recuar upon us too often, ancl 
too much in the {train of common-placc morality. Thougfc 
thefe weïe well fuited to the main defîgn of the author, which; 
w«s to form thé mind of a young Prince, yet they feem not 
«dngruous to thé nature of épie poetry ; the objeû of which U 
taimprove us by rrieans of aftions, charaâers, and fèntimentty* 
rather than by delivering profeffed and formai inftru&ion. 

Several of the epic poets hâve deferibed à defeent into hell j 
and in the profpe£ts they hâve given us of the irïvifible world? 
we may obfcrve the graduai refineirient of men's notions, con* 
cerning a date of future rewards and punithments. The de- 
fcènt of Ûlyfles into Hell, in Homer^s ûdyffey, prefents to us 
ayvety indiftinâ: and dreary fort of obje£t The feene is laid 
in the country of the Cimirierians, which. is always covercA 
with clouds and daïrknefs, at the extrettiity of thé océan. 
*When tHe fpirits of the deâd begin tb appear, we feateely know 
wbether Ulyfles is above ground, or beiow: it. None of the 
gboffc, eveii of thé hetoes, appeatrs fatisfied with their condition 
în the other worîd ; and when Ulyffes endeavours to comfoct 
Achilles, by reminding him of the illuftrious figure which he 
muft make in tltofe régions, Achilles roundly tells him, that ail 
Jbch fpeeches aie idle ; for he would rather be a day-labourer 
on earth, than hâve the command of ail the dead. 
- In the fixth book of jÉneid, wé diCcern a much greater re«* 
-finement of ideas* correfponding to the progrefs which the 
world had then made in philofophy. Theobjeâs there delin- 
eated, are both more clear aiid diftirtâ, and more grand and 
awful. The feparate manfions of good and of bad fpirits, with 
the punifhments of the one, and the efoploymeats and happi* 
nefs of the other, are finely deferibed } and in conGftency with 
the moft pure morality. But the vifit which Feneion makes 
Telemachus pây to the fhades, is much more philofophical itili 
than VirgiFs. He employs the famé fables and the famé iny- 
thology; but we find the ancient mythology refined by the 
knowledge of the true religion, and adorned with that beautiful 
enthufîafm, for which Feneion wasfodiftinguilhed. His ac- 
cbùnt of the happinefs of the juft isan excellent description in 
the myftic ftrain,j and very expreffive ôf the. genius and fpirit. 
cf the author» 

# ./* Voltaire 
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Voltaire has givea us in hîs Hcnriade, a regular epic poem* 
j n Frefcch verfe. In every performance of that cclcbratcd wrib- 
€r, we may e$pe£fc to find^marks of genius ; and, accordingl^ 
that work difcovera, in feveral places, that boJdnefs in the coït- 
peptipns, and that Uvelinefs and fclicity in the expreflion, for 
yrhich the author & (o rermurkably diftinguiflied. Several of 
the comparions, in paificular* which oecur in it, are both new 
s*od happy. But, confîdered upon the whole, I cannot efteem 
it one of his chief productions ; and am of opinion, that he h» 
jfceceeded mfjnitely better in tragic, than in epic compétition, 
french yerfoficatipn feems iil adapted to epic poetry. Befideji 
it bejng always fettered by rhyme, the language never aflume* 
% fpficient degree of élévation or majefty \ and appears to be 
more capable ofexpreffing the tender in trageîiy, than of fup- 
portiqg the ftfblime in epic. Hence a feeblenefc, -and fome» 
limes a .profaic flatnefs, in the ftyler of *be ilcnriade ; and 
whetber hom tbis, or from fpme other ç^ufc, the poem ofcen 
languijhes, It dpes ^npt feize the imagination ; nor iutercft and 
çarry the reader akmg, with that acdour which ©ught 10 be h* 
fpired by a fohliaie and, fpiriçed epic poem., • 

The ivhjeâL of the Hcnriade, h the triumph of Henry the 
ÏOiirth over thearms of the League. ïhe aâion of the poem, 
properly i^cludes only tfce fiege of Paris. It h an aûion per- 
jfeclty epic in it© nature \ great, interefting^ ^d conduûcd with 
a fuftciertt regard tç unity a^d ail the Qthcrcriticalrules. But 
àt*$ foMc to both the dcfeûs which I befere remarked in Lu-* 
^an's PharfeUa. « It is founded wboily on>cwil wars ; and pre- 
fents to ys thofc otfîeug and detçftaWe obje£te of mafiaeres ami 
jrf&gipatioag, ; which tbrpw a, gloom over the poem. It is alfo, 
lijrçe JUigaA'fe, fltf top ïecéni ; a daté, and cornes tbo much within * 
4he bounds of well fcnovn hiftory. . To remedy tWs laft defeft, 
and. to remove the appearance of being a isere hiflorian, Vol- 
taire has chofen to nûx' fiction with truth. The poem, for in- 
ftançe, opeits with a voyage of Henry ^ to England, and an in* 
terview betweçn him and Queen Elisabeth ; though every one 
kaow& that Henry neyer was in England, and that thefe two 
îjiuftrious {^eribnages. never met. In fa£U of tjuch public noto* fc 
rkty, a fi&ion like this fliocks the reader, and forras an unnat- 
i^ral and ill-forted miytuyc with hiftorical truth» The epifcdfe 
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vas contrived, in ordcr to give Henry an opportunity of re- 
counting the former tranfaâions of the civii wa'rs, ih imitatioâ 
of the récital which JEneas Wakes to Dîdo in the JEnéidi 
But the imitation was mjûdicious. " JEneas might, with 
propriety, relate to EKdo, * trarifaôions of which Aie wa4 
either entiréty ignorant, br bad' acqttfred onîy ànimperfeâ: 
Içriowlçdgé by flying reports*' But Qûeen Elizfcbeth <ould not 
but be tup^ofed to be'pferfeÔly apprifed of ail the faft* whfch' 
the pbetmake s rjénry récite toher. *" ; ,'" M * l 

tJ tn order to çmbêllîfh hig (ubje£t, Voltaire haa ebofen toem- 
■jjloy a gre>t deil'of mâchïnçry. But hère alfo, I am oWigéc^ 
tb cenfure his côttduô 5 for the rftachinery which hc chiefly. 
employs, is bf the wôrjî kiiïd> ànd thé lefcftr ftiited' tfr an épie* 
poem, tharofallegdrièal béings. ^Difcôrd, cttnhirig, àndioVé, 
•ppear as pérforiages, rriix with ttie/hùman aâbrs; aild maikfc 
'à configurable figure' irr'tfhc intrigue' bf the poent. " This k 
contrafy tb évefy rUle bf rttiohalcrïtictfoi; 1 " Ghofts, ahgèb/ 
and devtls hâte Jrt>pùiar befief on their fide, and may be cori- 
ceivfcd as ë*iftirig. : v But eirery on6 knows, that altegoric^l bei. 
îngs are ho more thân reprefentations 6î human difpofitiom 
«rid'pâffiôris. They rnay be efnpïoyed like other perfonifica** 
fions and figures ôf-fpêech; r pr in a pôem, that is wholîy allé-' 
gorical, they iriay occupy the cbiéf place. They are there m 
their native and proper région ; bxjt in a poefri which relate* 
ttT human tranfaâions, as I had ôccafiori befpre to remark, 
^krhen fuch thirtgs are defcrïbèd as afting alorig with meti, the 
imagination is confounded ; it isdivided bétween phantafiafr* 
and refclïtieS, ahd kriows riot 'oh what to reft. ' x { * '• • 

11 In juftice, howeVer/to dur author, I rauft obferve, that the 
machinery of St. Louis, which he alfo employs, isof ^bétter 
tind, and pofTeflès real dignity. The flneft paffage in thb 
Henriade, Jhdeed prie of the fineft that occurs iri aiiy poem, h 
the profpeô ôf the invifiblé world, which St: Louis givês to* 
jienry in a'drearn, in the fevërith cantô. Death bringmg the' 
fouis of thé departed in fucceffion befofe God ; their âftoniftï- 
inent when atriving from ail différent Counrries and religious 
feâs, they -are brbught inti the' Divine Prefence ; whert they 
find their fuperftitions to be falfc, and hâve the truth unveiled 
^o^hem i the palace' of the deftinies opened to Henry, an* 
|{hç pr ofpeû of Jus fucceflbis which iô there given him i are 
" , (Irikinç "' 
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ftrtkkig and magnificent obje£U, and do honour to thc geniu* 
of Voltaire. 

Though fome of thc cpifodcs in this poemare propetiy ex- 
tended, yet the narration is, on' thè whole, too gênerai ; thc 
events are too much crowded, àrid fuperâcially related ; which 
is, doubtlefs, one caufe of thc poerri making a faint impreffipn.' 
The ftraîn of fentiment which runs throiigh it, is high and 
noble* keligion appeàrs on evéry occafion, S^ith great and 
j>ropcr luftre $ and the authôr hreathes that fpirit of humanit j 
ând toleration, which is confpicuous in ail his works, ' ' 

* Milton, of whom it remains now to fpeak, bas chalked ou$ 
for hûnfelf a new, and very extnîordinary^ road, in poetry. As 
foon as we op£n his Paradife Loft» wefind ourfelves introduced 
ail at once into an invifible world, ând furrounded with cclef T 
fiai and infernal beings. Ângefe and ikvîls, are not the 
machlnery, but principal aélors in the pôem; andwbat, in any 
othèr compofifioh, would be the marveUous, is hère only thd 
natural coûrfe of eventè.' A fubjeû fo rémotefrom the affaira 
«jfthis world', toay fuftûfl} ground to thofc who think fuch 
dsfcoffîons mateHal, td bring it into doubt, wfeether Paradife 
Loft can prôperly be clafîed among epic ppems; ' By whatever 
naine it is tofee talled, it k, undoubtpdly, dne of the higheft 
efforts of pôetical genius ; and in 6né great charaûeriftic ô£ 
1!hc epk poem; majefty and fublimity, & i6 fnHy equal to any 
that beàr thât naine. . • • ? r u • 

How far the. âuthor waa altogèther happy in- the choice of 
fcis fubjeâ;, <h.ay be queftioned. - It has led him into very dif- 
ficult ground. Had he taken a fubjeâ: that vas more human, 
and lefe thôological •, that Vf as mofe ionriêêfed with the occur- 
rences of ltfe; and affordéd la greâte* difplay of the charaâm 
and paffiorté* of men, his poem would, perhaps, hâve, to the 
btrfkof readers, beén more plcafing and attràâivfe. 'But thè 
fubjeâ. which he has chofén, fuited the daring fublinbky of his 
genius.* It is a fubjeâ for which Mïltoa alonc was fittf d ; 
' - • :'-*• • ' - /• ;i and' . 

. *«« tte feenu to hâve been well acquainted with hit owo genius, and to 

* know y bai ïr was that nature had'beftowcd upon him more bountifully tban 
u upon ôthert ; the power of difplayirig thc vaft, illurainating the fplcndidj 
^enforcing thcawful,darkcningthe glocmy, and aggravât wg the dtcadfuil 

* He therefore chofe a fubjedt, on ttbiçh too much coijld not be faid j on which 
? )ie noight tire hïsfancy, without thé cenfure of extravagance." 

1 u . » Da* Johmioii's IMc of MUtOR, 
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ind in the, çondu& of it, he bas fbewn a ftretch both of itn* 
agination and intention, which is perfeâly wonderftfl. It ûk ' 
attonHhing hçw, from the fewbinta gïven us in $ie fecred, 
fcriptures, he vas able ta raife fo complète and regular a 
ftruâure ; and to fill hia poem with fuch a varkty of incidents* 
Dry and hardi paflagea fpmetunes oçcur. The author appears* 
ttpon fome occafions, a metaphyûcian and a divine, rather thaï* 
t poet But the général ténor of hia rçorfc is interefting ; he ( 
feizesarid fixes the imagination * engages» élevâtes, and afielta, 
,us as we proceed; wfcich is always a fure teft of merit in au 
«pic composition. The* artf al change of his objecta \ the &ene> 
laid now in earth, novr in hell, and npw in, heaven, afibrds a, 
(officient diverfity ; while unity of plan is, at die famé time, 
perieAly fupported. We hâve 1UU li/e, and calm fcenes, xi* 
the employments pf Adam and Eve in Paradife ^ and we havo% 
fcufy foetaes and great actions, ui the enterprife of 5a<an, and* 
tjhe waçs of the angete„ The innocence, purity, and amiable- 
nefs of our firflt parents, oppofed to tfce pride and ambition of 
Çatan, ^urniiJies a happy contrait, that reigna thj-pijgtiovt the 
vhoje çoemy ^ojily the xoaçlufion, as \ before obferved, M.tOQj 
tmgfc for eçic ppetry. 

i The nature of the fubjeû did ne* admit .any grca* difplay of,- 
cèaraûjecs -, but foch.as could' be introduced, ?re fupported. 
yrifch mi*ch p«>pjriety, Satan, ip particular, ips&es a ftrtfâng,, 
figure, and is, irideedj the beft drawn charaâer.ifl the poeœu 
Wilton has $pt. defcribcd hte, iuch. a# we fopppfe aft infemaL 
fpirit tP'be* He bas, more- fuitajdy tp his owij purpofe, givei» 
hiwx a,.bçma#, .jtfrat is, a mixed chara/Ster, not aUogether void 
of fome good qtjajjtieç. Jfcfc is bsaye aad faithful tç* his troftps. 
In the ipidft of his iœpiety, he is not *withotyt remprfe. He i& 
exen to ( uche4 wjth pity for our.fir.ft patents ; andjudiâeshim* 
fclf in bis defign agaijiil the m, from the neceffity of hia fitua- 
tion- He is a#uated by ambition and refentmepjt, rather than > 
by pute malice, In ftort, Mikon'a Satan, is np yrorfe than 
ma»ya confpiratoror. faôioua çhief x that makes a figure in. 
hiftory. TJie différent charaSer^ of BeeJzebt^b, Mploch, Beliai^ 
are exceedingly well painte.d in thofe eloquem\fpc*eches which. : 
they make, in the fécond book. ' The gûod angels, though. 
always defcribed with dignity and proJ)riety, hâve more uni^ 
.. ' formity 
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tbrmity than the infernal fpirits in theîr appcarahccj Ihougli 
among theiti, toé, thc dignity of Michael, the TiiîKi condèfcen- 
fion of Raphàéî, aiid the trîed fidelity of Abdtel; form proper 
charaâcrifticaï diftiriâiônS. Thcattenipt to defcribe God Al- 
mîghty himfelf, and iô recouht dialogues between thc Father 
and the Son, was toé bold and àrdùous, and is that whereni 
tmr poet, as was to hâve beeh expe&cd, has been xnôft unfuc* 
feefsful. ^With regard to bis human chara&ers } the 'innocence 
*rf out firft parents, and theîr love, are finely and delicately 
poiated. Ift fomc of his fpeeehes to Raphaël and to Eve» 
Adam is, perhaps, too knôwing and refined for his fituation.' 
Evç is more diftinâly charaâerifed. Her gentlenefs, modefty 
and frailty, mark very expreffively a female char*6ter> 

Miltort's great and diftinguifliiog excellence^ is, hrs fublimity. 
ïtt this, perhàps, he excels Homef •, as there is no doùbtof his 
foaving Virgil, and every other poet, far behind him. * Âlnioft 
die whole of the firft and fécond books of Paradiïe Loft, are 
tontinued inftances ôf the higheft fublime. The profpeâ of 
jhell and of the fallen hoft, the appearance and behaviour of 
Satan, the confultation of the infernal chiefs, and Satan's flight ; 
(through chaos to the borders of this world, difcover the moft 
lofty ideais that ever entered into the conception of any poet. 
In thé fixth book alfo, there is much grandeur, particularly in 
the appearance of the Meffiah; though fome parts of that book 
are cenfurable ; and the whticifms of the devils upon the e£* 
feft of their artillery, form an intolérable blerâifti. Milton'a 
fublimity is of a différent kind from that ôf Horner. Homer's 
is generaliy accompanied with fire ^and impetuQfity ; Milton's 
pofleffcs more of a calm and amazing grandeur, Homer 
warms and hurries us along ; Mîlton fixes us in a ftate of 
aftoniflament and élévation. Homer's fublimity appears moft in 
the defcription of actions 5 Milton's, in that of wonderful ;md • 
ftupcndous objeâs. 

But though Milton is moft diftînguiflied for his .fublimity, 
yet there is alfo much of the beautiful, the tender, and the 
pleafing, in many parts of his work. When the fcéne is laid 
in Paradife, the imagery is always -of the moft gay and fmiling 
fcind. His defcriptions (how an uncommonly fertile imagina* 
tion î and in his fimiles, he is, for the moft part, remarkably ' 
bappy. They are feldom irnproperly introduced > feldom either 

low, 
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\<pv, or-trJtc v% . Jhey gçneralty prêtent to us images takea from 
the fublime or the beautiful clafs of objcfts ; if they hâve any 
ïaults, it is their âllùding too frequently to matters of Içaruing; 
ind to fables of antiquity. In the latter part of Paîadifé Loft f 
ithere mufl: be confçfled to be a falling off. , With the" fall o£ 
•bur firft parents, Miltôr/s genius jfeems tQ décline. ( - Beauties, 
however, there are, in the conclùding books, of t}ie tragic kind. 
The remorfe and contrition of the guilty pair, and their lamen- 
tations ovër Paradife,, when they arc obliged to leavé it, are 
Very moving. jThe laft epifode of the angel's (howing Adam % 
the fate of his pofterity, is happily imagined j but, in many 
jlaces, the exécution is languid. , x , , 

MUton's language and yerfificatiôn hâve high merit. Hià 
ftyl§ is fujl of rrçajefty, àn4 wonderfully, adapted to his. fubjeéî. 
His blank yerfe is harmonious and diverfified, and affords the 
imoft complète example of the élévation, which pur language is 
«capable àf attaining by the force of numbers. It does hot flow 
Kke the French verfej iii tame; régulât, uniform melôdyi 
whichToon tires, the ear \ but is fometimes fmooth àn<J flowing* 
fometimes rciugh j .varied in its cadence, and iritermixéd wfth 
âifcords, fo as tofuit the ftrength and freedom of epic cbmpo- 
fition. , Negle&ed and profaic Unes, indeed, we fometimes meet 
Vith ; tut, in a work fo long, and in the main fo harmbniousj 
thefe may be forgiv.eri. ,,.-,, 

On the whôle ; Paradife Loft is a poern that abounds witli 
beauties of every kind, and that juftly entiiles its author to a dè- 
gree of famé not inferior to any poet ; though it mufl àlfo be 
admitted to hâte rnany irjequalities. It is the lot of almoft 
fcvery high and daring genius, not to be uniform and corre£t. 
Milton is too frçquently theological and metaphyfical j fome- 
times harfh in his language ; often too technical in his Words* 
and aflfeâedly oftèntatious of his learning. Many df his faults 
mufl be attributed to the pedantry of the âge in which he 
lived. He difcovers a vigour, a grafp of genius equal to eve- 
ry thing that is great 5 fometimes he rifes above every poet i 
at other times he falls much below himfelf. 
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draMatic poetry* tragedy.; 
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RAMATIC poetry has, among ail civilized na* 
«tiom,been confidered as a rational and ufefui entertainment, and 
|udged worthy of careful and ierious difcuflîon. According 
as it is employed upon the Kght and the gay, or upon the grave 
'and affe&ing incidents of hûman life, it divides itfelf into the 
two forins, of comedy or tragedy. But as great and ferious 
obje&s command more attention than little and hidicrous ones ; 
«s the fall of a hero interefts the public more than the marriage 
î&f a private perfon ; tragedy has been always held af more dig- 
tiified entertainment than comedy. The one refts upon thé 
kîgh paflions, the virtues, Crimes, and fufferings of mankind. 
The other on their humours, follies, and pleafures. Terror 
and pity are the great inftruments of the former ; ridicule is 
the foie inftrument of Tthe latter. Tragedy (hall therefore be 
the objeft of our fulleft difcuflîon. This and the followinrg 
Leâurê fliall be employed on it ; after which I (hall treat of 
what îs peculiar to Comedy, 

Tragedy, confidered as an exhibition of the chara&ers and 
Wiaviour of men, in fome of the moft tryihg and critical fitua* 
tions of life, is a noble idea of poetry. It is a direct imitation 
of human manners and allions. For it does not, like the épie 
poem, exhibit characters by the narration and defeription of 
the poet ; but the poet difappears ; and the perfpnagcs them- 
felves are fet before us> a£ling and fpeaking what is fuitable to 
their chara&ers. Hence, no kind of writing is fo great a trial 
of the author's profound knowledge of the human heart. No 
kind of writing has fo much power, when happily executed, to 
raife the ftrongefl émotions. It is, or ought to be, a mirror in 
which we behold ourfelves, and the evils to which we are ex-» 

Vol. IL Qj*„ pofed j 
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pofed ; a faithful copy of thc httman paffions, with ail thclt 
dircful efjeûs, when they are fufFered to becomc extravagant. 
As tragedy is a high and diftinguiflied fpecies of compofi- 
tîon, fo alfo, in its gênerai ftràin and fpirit, it is favourajple to 
virtuel Such power hath virtue happily over the human mind, 
by the wifè and gracious conftitutien of our nature, that as admi* 
ration cannot be raifed in epic poetry, fo neitherin tragic poÊfr* 
ry can"oijr paffions be ftrongty moved/ùnlefs virtuous émotion» 
be awakdhed within us. Every poet finds, that it is impoffible 

, to intereft us in any chara&er, without reprefenting* that char- 
a£ter^as worthy and honourable, though it may not be perfeft 5 
and that the great fecret for raifing indignation, is to paint the 
perfon who is to be the objeâ: of it, in the colours of vice and * 
depravity. * He may, indeed, nay, he muft, reprefent the virtu- 
ous as fometimes unfortunate, becaufe this is often the café in 
real life .; but he will always iludy to engage our hearts in* 

- their behaïf j and though they may be d^fcribed as unprofpef- 
ous, yet there is no mftance of a tragic poet reprefenting vice 
as fully trîumphant, and happy, in the cataftrophe of the pièce. 
Evën when bad men fucceed in their defigns, punifhment is 
iriide always to attend them 5 and mifery of one kind or other, 
is fhown to be unavoidably connéded with guilt. Love and 
admiration of* virtuous charaâera, compaffion for the injured 
and the dîftrefled, and indignation againft the authors of their 
fbffprings, are the fentiments moft genfcrally excited by tragedy. 
And, therefore, though dramatic writers may fometimes, like 
other writers, be guilty of improprieties, though they may fail 
of placing virtue precifely in the due point of Hght, yet no 
reafonable perfon can refufe tragedy to be a moral fpecies of 
compofition. Taking tragédies complexly, I am fully perfuad- 
ed, that the impreffions left by them upon the mind are, on thc 
whole, favourable to virtue and good difpofitions,. And, there- 
fore, the zeal which fome pious men hâve (hewn againft the 
entertainments of the théâtre, muft reft only upon the abufe 
of comedy ; which, indeed, bas frequently been fo great as to 
juftify very fevere cenfures againft it. 

The account which 'Ariftotle gives of the defign of tragedy, 
is, that it is intended to purge our paffions by means of pity 
and ténor. This is fomewhat obfcure. Various fenfes hâve 

been 
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been pot upgn his words, and much altercation bas followed 
among his çomment&tors. . Withouf entering into any contro- 
irerfy upon tbis head, tbe intention of tragedy may, I«think, bç 
more fhortly and clearly defined, To improve our virtuous fen- 
fibility. If an author interefts us in behalfof virtue, forms us 
to compaflion for the diftrefled, -tnfpires us with proper fenti- 
ments, on bebolding the viciffitudes of life, and, by means of 
tKe concern which he raifes for the misfcrtunea of others, leads 
us to guard againft errors in our own conduit,, he acconipiifh* 
es ail tbe moral purpofes of tragedy*. 

In order to tbis end, the firft requifîte is, that he pitch upon 
fcme rnoving and interefting ftory, and that he conduft iT in & 
natural and probable manner. For we muft obferve, that the 
natural and the probable muft always be the bafis of tragedy ^ 
and are infinitely more eifcntial there, than in epic poetry. 
The ôbjeâ: of the epic poet, is to excite our admiration by the 
récital of heroic adv^ntures ; and a much flighter jdègree " of 
grobability is required when admiratiop is concerne^, than 
when the tender paffions are intended ta be'move'd. The im- - 
agination, in the former café is exalted, accommodâtes itfelfto, 
the poet's idea, and can admit the marvellous, without bçing 
ftiocked. But tragedy demands a ftricter imitation of the life 
apid aÛions of men. For the end which it purfues is, not fo 
much to elevate the imagination* as to- afFeâ the heartî and" 
the heart' always judges more nicely than the imagination, of 
what is probable. Paillon can be raifed, only by making the 
impreflkms of nature, and of truth, upon the mind. By in~ 
troducing, therefore, any wild or romantic cîrcumftances into 
his ftory, the poet never fails tp check pa.ffioa in its growth,. 
and of courfe, difappoints the main effeft of tragedy. r ," 

This principle, which is founded on the cleareft reafon, ex* 
éludes from tragedy ail, machiner y, or fabulous intervention of 
tbe gods» Ghofts' hâve, içuleed, maintained their place ; as 
being ftrongly founded on popular bçlief, and peculiarly fuited 
to heighten the terror of tragic fcenes. But ail unravellings 
of the plot, which turn upon the interpofition of deities, fucb 
as Euripides employa in feveral of his, plays, are much to bc 
condemned; both as clumfy and inartifiçial, an4 as deftroying 
the probability of the ftory- This mixture of machinery, with 
the tragic action, is undoubtedly a blemiib in tbe anciens 
théâtre,. Ibu 
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Irr orrfér to promote that imprefiion of probabjiity which is 
fo neceflary to the fuccefs of tragedy, fome critics hâve requir- 
ctf, that the fubjedl foould never be a pure ficHon invented by 
the poet, but built oit real hiftory orknown fa£te. Such, in* 
deed, were generally, if not always, the fubjeâs of the Greek 
tragedians. But I cannot hold this to be a matter of any great 
confequence. It is proved by expérience, that a fiâitious tqjc> 
îf properJy conduâed, wHl mek the heart as much as any real 
hiftory. fn order to our being moved, it is unneeeflary, that 
the events relatcd did aâually happen, provîded they be fuchy 
as might eafiry hâve bappenedin theordmary courfe of nature, 
ïven when tragedy borrows ïts materials from hiflory, it mir- 
es many a fiftitious circumftançe. The greateft part of read* 
ers neither know, ncr inquire, what is fabulous or what is- 
hiilorical, in the fubjeâ. They attend only to what is proba- 
ble, and are touched by events which refemble nature. Ae« 
cordingly, fome of the moft pathetic tragédies are entirely 
fiâitious in the fubjeû j fcrch as Voltaire's Zaïre and Alzire» 
the Orphan, Douglas^ the Fair Pénitent, and feveral others. 

Whether the fubjeft bè of the real or feigned kind, that on- 
whiçh moft dépends for rendering the incidents in a tragedy 
probable, and by rneans of their probability afFe£iïng, is the 
conduit, or management of the ftory, and the connexion of 
ïts " feveral jsarts. To regulate this conduft, critics hâve laid 
down the famous rule of the three unities, the importance of 
■which, it will be neceflary to difcufc. But, in order to do this 
with more advantage, it will be neceflary, that we firft look 
backwards, and trace the rife and origin of tragedy, which wilï 
give îight to feveral things relating to the fubjeft. 

tragedy, like other arts, was in ïts beginnings, rude and inv 
peTfeâ. v Among the Greeks, from whom our dramatîc enter- 
tainments are derived, the origin of tragedy was no other thaa 
the fong which was wont to be fung at the feftîval of Bacchus» 
A goat was the facrifice offered to that god 5 after the facri- 
fice, the priefts, with the company that joined them, fung 
hymns in honour of Bacchus •, and from the name of the vic- 
tim, Tfctyoç, a goat joined with £ln, a fong, undoubtedly arofe 
the word, tragedy. 

Thefe hymns, or lyric poems, were fung fometimes by the 
whole .company, fometimes by feparate banda, anfwering altcT- 

' . nately 
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nately to each other ; making what we call a chorus, with its 
ftrophes and antiftrophes. In order to throw fome variety into 
this entertainment, and to relieve the (ingers, it was thought 
proper to întroduce a perfon who, between the fongs, ihould 
make a recitation in verfe. Thefpis, who lived about 536 years 
before the Chriftian aéra, made this innovation j and as it was 
yelifhed, iEfchylus, who came 50 years after him, and who is 
propérly the father of tragedy, went a ftep farther, introduced 
a dialogue between two perfons, or aâors, in which he con- 
trïved to interweave fome interefting (lory, and brought his 
aétors on a ftage, adorned with proper fcenery and décorations. 
Ail that thefe actors recited, was called epifode, or additional 
fong \ and the fongs of the chorus were made to relate no 
longer to Bacchus, their original fubje£r,/but to the ftory in 
which the a&ors were concerned. This began to give the 
drama a regular form, which was foon after brought to perfec- 
tion, by Sophocles and Euripides. It is remarkable in how mort 
a fpace of time tragedy grew up among the Greeks, from the 
rudeft beginnings to its moft perfeû ftate. For Sophocles, the 
greateft and moft correct of ail thetragic poets, flourifhed only 
22 years after -ffifchylus, arçd was little more than 70 years 
pofterior to Thefpis. 

• From the account which I hâve now given, it appears, that 
the chorus was the bafis or fbundation of the anciènt tragedy* 
. Jt was not an ornament added to it ; or a contrivance defigned 
to render it more perfeft 5 but, in truth, the dramatic dialogue 
was an addition to the chorus, which was the original entertain- 
mem% In procefs of time, the chorus, from being the princi- 
pal, hecame only the acceflary m tragedy ; till at laft, in modem 
tragedy, it has difappeared altogether ; which forms th« chief 
diftin&ipn. between the ancien t and the modem ftage. 

This has giyen rife to a queftion, much agkated between the 
partizans of the ancients and the modems, whether the drama 
has gained, or has fuffered, by the abolition of the chorus. It 
muft be admitted, that the chorus tended to render tragedy 
both more magnificent, and more inftruâive and moral. It 
was always the moft fublime and poetical part of the work ; 
and being carried on by finging, and accompanied with 
mufiç, it muft, no. doubt, haye diverfified the entertain- 
ment greatly, and added to its fplendcur» The chorus, at 

the 
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the famé rime,, conveyed confiant lefîbns of virtue. It wa$. 

cojxxpofcd of fuch perfons as might moft naturally be fuppofedfc 

prefent on. the occafion ; «habitants of the place where the, 

fcene was laid, often the coiupanions of fome of the principal, 

aâors, and t therefore, in fome degree interefted in the iflue o£ 

the aflion. This. company, which,, in. the days of Sophocles* 

was reftri&ed to the number of fifteen perfons, was conftantly^ 

on the itage, during the whole performance, mingled in dit» 

courfe with the aûors, eatered into their concerns, fuggefted- 

counfel and advice to them, moralifed on ail the incidents thatv 

were going on, and, during the intetvals of the aûion, ûing; 

their odes, or fongs, in which they addreflèd the gods, prayed; 

for fuccefs to the virtuous, lamented thek misfortunes, and de- 

livered many religious and moral fentiments.* 

But, notwithftanding, the advaniages which were obtained?. 

by means of the chorus, the inconveniences on th&, other fide 

sure fo great, as to render the modem praâice of excluding the 

chorus, far more eligible upon the whole. For if. a naturaî # 

and probable imitation of humaa a£tk>ns be the chief end of 

the drama, no other perfons ought to be brought on the ftage*. 

than thofe who are neceffary tb the dramatic aûion. The in» 

trodu&ion of an adventitious company of perfons, who hâve 

but a flight concern in the bufinefs of the play, is uanatural inu 

itfelf* 

• The office of tbc chorus is thus deferibed by Horace :. 

A&oris partes chorus, officiumque virile 

Defendat ; neu quid medios intercinat adtua, 

Quod non propofito conducat, et haereat apte» 

Ilk bonis faveatque, et concilietur amteis, 

Et regat iratas et amet peccare timentes : 

llle dapes laudet menfse brevis ; ille faîubrcm 

Jjiftitiam, legefque, & apertis otia portis. 

IMc tegat commitfa ; dcofque precetur, et oret 

Ut rtdtat miferis, abeat fortuna fuperbis. De Abt. Pokt. !$£► 

The chorus muft fuppoTt an aétor's part, 
Défend the virtuous and advife with art ; 
Govern the chnlcric, and the proud appeafe, 
And the fhort feafts of frugal tables praife; 
Applaud the juftice of well govern'd fiâtes ; 
And peacc triumphant with her open gâtes. 
. Entrufted feercts Ut them nt'er betray, 

But to the righteous gods with ardour pray, 

That fortune, with returning fmiles, may bief» 

Afflidfced worth, and impious pride deprefs; 

Yct let their fongs with apt cohérence join, 

Promotc the plot, aad aid the jift defign, Francis. 
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itfelf, embarrafilng tô the popt, and, though it may reiider the 
Cpe&acle fplendtd, tends, undoubtedly, to render it more coid 
and uninterefting, becaufe more unlike a reai tranfaâion. The 
irtixtute of mufic, or fbng, on the part of the chorus, wlth the 
dialogue carried on by the aâors, is another unnaturalcircum* 
fiance, temoviftg the reprefentation ftill farther from the refera- 
blance of life. The poet, befides, is fûbje&ed to inftumérablc 
idifficulties, in îo côntriving his plan, that the prefence of the 
^chorus, during ail the incidents of the play, fliail confift with 
any probability. The fcene muft be conftantly, and often ab- 
ïufdly, 4aid in fome public place, that the chorus may be fup* 
pofed to hâve free accefs to it. To many things that Ought to 
be tranfaâed in private, the chorus muft ever be witnefies ; 
fhey muft be the confédérales of both parties, who corne fuc- 
ceffiveiy upon the ftage, and who are, perhaps, confpiring a«- 
gainft each other. In fliort, the management of a chorus is an 
unnatural confinement to a poét ; it requires too great a facrî- 
fice of probability in the conduit of the a£Uon ; it has too 
much the air of a theatrical décoration, to be confiftent with 
that appearance of reality, which a poet muft ever preferve, irç 
tndçr to move our paffions. The origin of tragedy, among th« 
Greeks, we hâve feen, was a choral fong, or hymn, to the gocta. 
There is no wonder, therefofe, that on the Greek ftage it fo 
long maintained pofieffion. But it may confidently, I think> 
be aflerted, that if, inftead of the dramatic dialogue having beeii 
fuperadded to the chorus, the dialogue itfelf had been the firft 
invention, the chorus would, in that café, never hâve beeit 
thought of. 

One ufe, I am of opinion, mîght ftill be made of thè ancîent 
chorus, and would be a confîderable improvement of tKe mod- 
em théâtre ; if inftead of that unmeaning, and often improper* 
ïy chofen mufic, with which the audience is entertained injhe 
intervais between the a&s, a chorus were then to be introduc* 
ed, whofe mufic and fongs, though forming no part of the 
play, fhould hâve a relation to the incidents of the preceding 
a£t, and to çhe difpofitions which thofe incidents are prefumed 
to hâve awakened in the fpe&ators. By this means, the tone 
of paffion would be kept up without interruption ; and ail the 
good effeûs of the ancient choruê might be preferved, for in* 

fpiring 
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v . . " • 
tpiring proper featintent*, and for increafing the morality o£ 

the performance, without thofe inconveniences which arofë 

from the chorus formtng, a Conftituent part ôf the play, and " 

«ùogling uttfeafonably, and unnaturaliy, with the perfonages 

o£ the draina. 

After the view which we hâve taken of the rife of tragedy, 
*nd of the nature of the ancieht chorus, with the adfantages . 
and inconveniences attending it, our way is cleared for examina 
îag, wîth nlore advantage, the three unities ôf a£Uon, pl<ice, 
and rime, which hâve gencraily been confidered-as efîeatiai to 
the proper conduâ of the dramatic fable. 

Of theîe three, the firft, unity of aâion, is, beyond doubr, 
Far the moft important. In treating of epic poetry, I *havé 

• aîready explained the nature of it \ as confifting in a relation 
which ail the incidents introduced bear to fome defignpr effe&» 
fo as to combine naturally into one whole. This unity of fub- 
je£t is ftill more effential to tragedy, than it is to epic poetry*. 
For a muitiplicity of plots, or aâions, crowded into fo fliort a 

i fpace as tragedy allows, muft, of "necefiïty, diftraâ the atten- 
tion, ànd prevent paffion from rifing to any height. Nothing 
therefore, is worfe conduit in a tragic poet, than to carry oa 
two independeht aâions in the famé play ; the effe£l of winch*. 
is, that the mind being fufpended and dîvided betwcen them> 
çannot give itfelf up entirely either to the ôhe, or the other* 
There may, indçed, be under-plots ; that is, the perfons intro* 
duced, may hâve différent purfuits and defigns $ but the pôet'a 
art muft be (hewn in managing thefe fo as to rendér them fub* 
fervient to the mam'aûiorr. They ought to bé conneded with 
the càtaftrophe of th& pîay, and to confpire in bringing it for* 
ward. If there be any intrigue which ftands feparate and irr* 
dépendent, and which may bè left eut without affeâing tha 

• unravelling of the plot, wé may always conclude this to be a 

• faulty Violation of unity. .\Such epiibdes a*e not pennitted 
hère, as in epic poetry." . * • 

Wc Kave à clear .example of this defeâ in Mr. Addifon's 
Cato* The fubjeâ of this tragedy is the deatK of Càto ; and 
a very noble perfonage C#o is', and fupported by the author. 
with much digniry." But ail the love feenes in the : play, the 
paflion of JCato's two fbns fér Lucia, &nd that ôf Juba for-Cato** 

, daughter, 
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tiaughtéf , jare mère epifôdcs ; hâve no Connexion wîth the 
principal aâion, and ho efreft ùpon it.. The author tliought 
Jiis fubjeâ tob b'arren in incidents, an4 in ôrdcr tô diverfify it* 
hc has given ils, as it were,by the by, a hiftory of the amours 
that weré going on ïn Cato's fàmily ; by which he,;hath both 
broken the unity ôf hisfiibjeâ:, and forrned a Very urifeafonablc 
vjunétionof gaiïantry, with the high fentirnchts, and public fpir-- 
ited paifions which predominate in other parts, and which the 
play was fchieny défigned to difplay 4 

We rhùft take càre not to çonfounà the unîty of the â&ioft 
with the firiipîicity of the plot. Unity and fimplicity, import 
^différent things in dfamatic cohipofttiôn. The plot is faidto 
be fitnple, when a fmall number of incidents are iritrodùceà 
ïnto it. But it may be implex, as thé critics terni it, that is, it 
tnzy inclûde à cohftdérable nuihberbf perfons and events, and 
yet not be déficient in tanityj pfovided ail the incidents bb* 
Wde to tend towards the principal objeâ of the play, and bb 
properly conneâed with it. AH the Greék tragédies nôt only 
'tnaintain unity in the a£tion, but are reri)arkably fnripie in the 
plot; to fuch a degree, indeed* à& forhetimes to appeat tô us 
too naked, and deftitute of interefting events. In the Œdipufr 
Coloneusj for inftancé, of Sophocies', the whole îubjéâ: is nb 
tnore thah this : Œdipûs, biind ahd miferable* Wànders tô A* 
thêta, t ànd wifhes to die there ; Creon, and lus ion Poïynice&» 
arrive at the famé time, and endeavoûr, feparatejy, to perfùadè 
ihe old mah to return^to Thebes, éach with a vîew to hi£ ôwn. 
întéreft.; he wïlï not go ; Thefeus, the king of ^thëhs,, pro- 
têts liimi and the play ends with his deaftH. In the Philofc- 
tetes of tKe famé author, the plbt, ôr fable, js ncfchtng taore y 
'than Ulyfles, and the fon of .Achilles, ftudying to p^rfuade the'/ 
? difeafed Philo&etes to leave his uriinhàbited iflarid, and'gô with 
them to Troy ; which he refufes to do, till Hercules, vvhofe 
arfôws he poffeffed, defcends from heaven and commands him. 
Vet thefe fimple, and feemingly barren fubje&s, are wrought 
iip with to rttuch "art by Sophocies, as to become very tendet 
*and affeéKng. / / * - 

Amqng the moftaffis; rniich' greater variety of events has 
beeri admitted into tragedy." ; ît has become more the théâtre 
of paflion than it Was atnbnj| the ancien ts. A gréa ter- difplay 

Vol. H. . %t ;R;â-. V of 
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of charaâers îs attempted ; more intrigue apd aâion >re caf- 
ried on ; our curiqfity is more awakened, and more intefefting 
fit nations arife. This variety.is, upoh the.wholé, an improve* 
ment on tragedy ; it renders the entertainmejit both more an* 
imated, a,pd more inftruâive ; and when kepf within due 
Rounds, may be perfeâly confident with unity of fubjeft. But 
the poet muft, at.the famé time, beware of not deviating too 
far from fimplicity, in the conftruâion of- his fable. , For if hè 
overcharges it with aâion and intrigue, it becomes perplexed 
and embarraûed.; and, by confequence, lofes muclrof ita ef- 
feft. Congreve's " Mouming. Bride,'' a tragedy, otherwiie 
far from beîng void of merit, fails in this refpeâ j and may 
bé given as an inftancé of one ftanding in perfeft oppofitiori 
to the ûmplicity of the ancient plots. The incidents fucceed 
«ne another too rapidly. The |>lay is too full of buônefe/ 
, It is difficult for, the rnind.to fojlow and comprehend the wholc 
,feries of events ; .and, what is the greatcft fault of ail, the catas- 
trophe, which ought alw^ys to be plain andfimpie, is brougfet 
about in a manner too artificiel and intricate, 

Unity of aâion muft notonây be ftpdiedin the gênerai con* 
ftruâion of the fable or plpt, but muft regulate the feveral a£U 
«and fcenes, into which the play is divided. 

The divifion of every play, into, five a£ts, hasno other foun- 
.dation than common praûice, and the authority of Horace : 



Neve minoiyjieu fit quinto produ&ior a&u 



Fabula. » » ' . De Arte Poet.* 

It is a dîviÇon purely arbitrary. There is nothing in the nature 

of the compofition* which fixes this number radier than any 

. other ; and it had been muçh better if no fuch number had 

-. been afcertained, but every play had been allowed to divide 

' • itfelf into as many parts, or. intervais, as the fubjeft naturally 

pointedout. On tjie Greek ftage, whatéver may hâve been 

the café on "the Roman,, .the divifienby aâs.was totally un- 

kçown. The word, zQt t \ neyer.onceoccura in Ariftotle's Po- 

. etics^in which he dejinês exa£Hy every.part of the drama, and 

\ , * . * . . . .• v ' i- > divides 

• If you wouH havç your play^dcfc^vefuccefsp 
v 3 / Oivc itfivca<ft» complet^ no* more, j^orTçiW F&anczs, 
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divides. ' it into the beginning, the middle, andtjie end ; or, 
in his own words, into the prologue* the epifode, and t6e eX- 

. ode. The Greek tragedy was, indeed, one continued repre* 
fentâtioft, from beginning to end. Thé ftage was nevereftip- 
ty, nor the* curtain let fail. But, at certain iritervals, when 
the aclors retired, the chorus continued. and fung. Neither, 
do thefe fongs of the chorus divide the Greek tragédies into/ 
'fore portions,' fimilaj toour a£ts 5 though fome of the com- 
Hientators hâve endeavoured to force them irito this office* 
But it is piain, that the intervais at which the chorus fung, 
are extremely unequal and -irrcgular, fuited to the occafion 
and the fubjéd ; and would divide the play fometimes into 

- three, fpmetimes into feven or eight aâs.* 

As praûice has now eftabliftied a différent plan on the mod- 
em liage, Jbas divided every play into five aâs, and made at 
total paufe in the reprefentation at the end of each ad, 
the poet aiuft be careful that this paufe fhall fall in a proper 
placé ; wherë there is a naturel paufe in the aâion ; and 
where,.if the imagination has any thing to fupply, that is not 
meprefepted on the ftage, it may be fuppofed to hâve béen 
tranfeûed durirîg the interval. 

Tire firft au ought to contain a clear expofition of the fub- 
jeô. r It ought to be £0 managed as to awaken the curiofity of 

. the fpeâators ; and, at the famé time, to furhifli them with 
matetials for underftanding the fequeL It fhould make therti 
acquainted with the perfonages who are to appear, with their 
fieveral views and interefts, and with the fîtuation of aflàirs at 
. the time when the play commencés. A ftriting introduction, 
fuçh as the firft fpeech of Almeria, in the Mournîng Bride, 
and that of Lady Randolph, in Douglas, jproduces a happy 
effeâ 5 but this is what the fubjeâ will not always admit, ht 
the rudeï times of dramatic writing, the expofition of the fub- 
)tGt was wofit to be made by a prologue, or by a fingle.aûor 
appearjng, and giving full and direô information to the fpeâa- 
tors. . Some of^iEfchylus's and Euripides's plays are opened ii* 
this manner. , But fuch an introduction is extremely inarti- 

. ficial, ànd therefore, is now totally abolifticd, and the fubjeéfc 
made to open itfelf by converfation, amqng the firft aûors- 
who are brought, upoa the liage.. 

Duririg. 
* â&.thfcI3i&rta.uçftpw^ 
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iyriilg : tlic,co^rfc of the drarna, in thé. fécond ;tjurd, aadj 
fo\irth a£t6,.the plot fliould gradually tbicken. ' Thcgreatobr 

" jeÇt whiçh tbe.poctought here.to hayc. in view;, is, by iptcr- . 

Vftiflgfus in his.ftô'ry, to keep ôur paffions always awafce. As, 

fctm^aa ne allowsus to langqifli, thèrc is no more tragic merit* 

He (hould, therefore, introdi^ce no perfonages but fuch as are, 

.»ece(Ta,ryf6r carrying on the aâion. He fhou}4 comrlve to, 

. ylace thôfe, wbom hé finds it' proper, ta injtroduce, in the moft 

* f întereftin^ fituationô. He fliqukLhave no fcenes of idlecon- 
^erfatiori, or rheré déclamation. * The a£tion pf. the pjay ought. 
to be always advancing V and as'badvances, thefufpçnfe, and. 
the concern of . 4 the fpeâaiors, to.be raifed more and more. 
Thïs îa. thç .great excellency of Shakefpeare, that his, fçenes. 
are fiill of fentiment. àrid aâion, never of mère difcourfe j. 
* whereas, îtV iô often a fault of the beft. French tragedtans, that. 
they allow the aâion to- languifh, for the feke of a, long auçt 
artful dialogue. Sentiment, paffion, pity, and terror, fhoitf<k 
teign, throughbut a tragedy. Eyery thing fliould, be. fnlî o£ 
W>vements. An tifelefs incident, or an unncceflary converfa-? 
tjionj, weàke.n.the.iritecettî which wçjake in the aâbiôn, andj 
render us'cbld and iriattentive. 

The fifth a& is, the feat of the cataftrqphe, or the unravek 
ling of tKe plot, in which we always e*pe£t the art-andgenlus.' 
çf the poet to. be. moft fully difplayed. The firji rule çonteoi* 
îng it, is, that it be brought about by probable and, naturafc 
means. Hence ail unravellings which turn upon difguifei 
habits, rehcounters by night, miftakes of one perfon for arioth- 

. <r, and other fuch theatrical and rornantip cjrcumftancçs, sure." 
to be. çpridemned as ïaqlty, In the next place, tjie ca- L 
taftrophe ought always to be (impie y to dépend on v few, 
éventa, and to include but few perfon§. Paffion nevçr rifea 

, io high when it is divided among many obje&s, as Vhen it 
is direûed towardë one, or a, few. And it is ftiltmorç cbeck- . 
ed, if the incidents be fo complet and intriçate, that the un- 
derftanding is put on the ûretch to trace them» when the. 
heart fliould be whplly deliyered up to émotion. The catas- 
trophe of the Mourning Bride, as l formcrly hintcd, Qrrends.. 
^gainft both thçfe rUles, In the laft place, the. cataftrophe o£ 
a tragedy ought to be the reign of pure fentiment and pafl}on a 
In proportion as it approac&es, every thing Ihould warm anc\ 
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glow. No >Tong* difcourfes ; no çold reafonings ; qo pa^e, 
éf genius, in the midft of thofe foiemn and awful events, that 
clofe ibme of thc great révolutions of human fortune. There, •• 
it any where, rjfcic poet muft be firnple, ferious, pathetic v anA . 
ipeak no language but that of nature. 

k The ancients were fond, of unravelling$, which tuxjied upoa 
what is called, an " Anàgnorifis,". or, a difcovêry of fome pec- 
{pn to be différent frpm whàt he wa$ takeh tî> bè. Wheiv 
ftich difcoveries are artfully conduâed, and prodiftçd in criti-A 
çal Situations, they, are extremely ftriking * fuch* as that farpoua M 
pne in Sophocle?, which çiakea the whole fubjeâ of his QSdi- 
pus Tyraûnus, and which is, undoubtedty, the fulleft of fuf» 
penfe, agitation, apd terror, that ever wàs exhibited on any 
fiage. Among the mpderris, two of the moft diftinguiflied 
Anagnorifes, are thofe cqntained in Voltaires Merope, and 
Mr. Home's Douglas : both of which, are great mafter- pièces» 

. of thekind» 

h is not eflential to thc cataftraphe o£ a ftagedy, that it 
(hould cnà unhappily. In the'qourie of the play, tjiere may be 
ïufficient agitation and diftrefs, and many tender éructions raif- 
ed by the fufferings ^nd dangers of tjjie * virtuous, tfiough, in 
the end/good men are rendered fuccefsful r T£hc tr^giç fpirit, 

■ therefore* does not want fcope upon this fyftenu and, accord- 
ingly, the Atbalie of Racine, • and fpmë of Voltaires fineft 
plays, fuch as Alzire, Merope, and the Orphan of China, with 
fome few Englifli tragédies Hkewife, hâve a fortunate conclu- 
0on. But, in gênerai, the fpirit of tragedy, efpecially of En- 

^ glifh rjagedy, leans more to the Çde of kaving the impreffion 
£f virtupus forrpw fulL and ftrong upon the heart. 

A queftipn intirpately conneâed with this fubjeft, and which 
has employed the fpeculations of feveral philofophical crmçs, 
naturally pçcirçs hère ; How ix. cornes to pafs that thofe émo- 
tions of forrow which tragedy excites, afford any gratification 
to tfce mind ? Foç, is nqt ( forjçow, in its nature, a painful paf- 
£011 ? Is not real. diftrefc often ocçafipned to the fpeûators, by 
the dramatic reprèferitations at which they affift ? Do we not . 
fee their tears ôoixr r* and yet, whilç the impreffion of what they 

t hâve fuffered remains upon their minds, they affemble in crowds, 
to renew the famé diftreflès^ ; Thé queftiori is not without $if» 
ficulty, and various folutions of it haye been proppfed by inge* 
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$iôus men.* The moft plain and fatîsfaôory adcoutît of the 

, *. «natter, appears to me to be the following. By the wife aiûfc 

' gracious conftitution of our nature» the exeTcife of ail. the fo- 

* . cral paffions k attended with pleafure., Nothing is more plça£- 
• îng and grateful, thaH love and friendihip. Wherever mait 

,. jkakes a ftrong intereft in the concerna of his fellow-creatnres* 

% : an internai fatisfa&ion is made to accompany the feeKng^ 
Pity, orcotnpafiion, in partie ular, is, for wife ends, appointèd. 

* to be ohe ot thé ftrongeft inftinâs of our frame, and is attend- 
ed with a peculiar attraâive power. It is an afle#ion which. 
' cannot but be productive of fome diftrefs, on account of the 

. fympathy with the fufferers, which it neceflàrily involves. But* 
as it includes benevolence and friendihip^ k partakes, at the 
lamé time, of the agreeable and pleafing nature of thofe affec- 
. tions. The héart is warmed by kindnefc and humanity, at the 

Â - famé moment at which it is affiiâed by the diftreflèsof thofe 

' m with whom it fympathifes : and the pleafure arifing from thofe 
lind émotions, prevails fb much in the mixture, and fo facv 
counterbalances the pain, as to render the date of the mrad K 
«pon the whole, agreeable. At the famé time, the immédiate- 
pleafure, which always goes alpng witl^the opération of the 
benevolent and fympathetic affections, dérives an addition from. 
. thë approbation of our own minds. We are pleafed with our- 
ïelves, for feeling as we ought* and for entering, with propett 

♦ forrow, into the concerns of the afflifted. In tragédies, befides^ 

\ othér advehtitious cîrcumftances concur to diminiôi thepatpfut; 

" part of fympathy, and to increafe the fatisfa&ion attending it. 
TiVe are, in fome meaftire, relieved, by thmking that the caufe 
of our diftrefs is feigned, not real ; and we are alfo gratified. 
by the charms of poetry, the propriety of fentiment. and lan* 
guage, and the beauty ©f aâion. From the concurrence of 
thefe catifes, the pleafure which we receive from tragedy, not-. 
withftanding thfe diftrefs it oceafions, feems to me to be account- 
ed for, in a fatisfaâory manner. At the famé time, it is to. 
be obferved, that, as there is always a mixture of pain in the 

pleafure, 

* Sec Dr. Gampbcir» Miîîofophy of Rhetoric, Booîc t ch. xl. wherc a» ao 
count is given of the hypothefes of différent rtitjcs on thiafubjeâ ; and wher^ 
ouc is propofed, .with which, in the main, I agrée. — See alfo Lord K^nics's 
Eflays on the Principles. of Morality.' Efiay I, 4nd Mr» I)âvid Hume'* 
ïflay on Tragedy. 
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^lèafmre, that pain is capable of being, fo much heîghtcncl* 
fcy.the rçprgfentatioia of incidents extremely direful, as to fhock v • 
<eur fcelings, and to render u*>.averfe, either to thé reading 
<of fach tragédies, or to the behoiding of them upon the ftagcl .. 

Haviag now fpoken of the conduft of the fubjeâ: through- 
out the a£h, if is alfo jteceâary to take notice of the conduit 
mf. the lèverai ifcenes which m.ake up the afts of a play. 

The entraiice ôf a new perfonage upon thé liage, forms what 
is «alled a new fcene. Thefe fcenes, or fucceffive cpnverfa- 
tioas, (hould be clofely linked and conne&ed with each qther; 
and much of the art of draraatic compofîtion is fliown i» 
maintainîng. this connexion. Two rulcs are necefîary to be 
^bfçrved for this purpofe. 

Thè firft is, that, during thè courfe of one a<ft, the ftage 
fhould nerer be left vacant, though but for a finglejmoment& 
that is» ail the perfons who havq appe&red in onç fcene, or coâ- • 
verfatiqn, fhould never go off together, and be fuccèeded by a 
new fet of perfons appea^ng in the next fcene, indépendant of * 
the former. This makes a gap, of total interruption in tjtè 
représentation, which, in efFe£t, puts an end to that a&. ' For* 
wherever the ftage is eyacuated, the a£t is clofed. This rulc 
ÎS| very geneîally, obferved by the French tragedians ; but the ' 
Englifh writefs, both of comedy and tragedy, feldom pay any 
regard to it. Their perfon?ges fucceed one another upon th$ 
ftage with fo little connexion ; the union of their feenes is fo # ' ? 
much broken, that, with equàl propriety, their plays might bç 
divided into ten or twelve a£ts, as into five. 

The fécond rule which the Englifh writers alfo obferve littfe 
better than the former, is, that no perfon fliould corne upon 
the ftage, or leave, it, without a reafon appearing to as,' both 
for the one and the other. Nothing is more awkward, and 
contrary to art, than for an aâor to enter, without ouf feeirig 
any caufe for his appearing in that fcene, except that it was 
for the poet's purpofe he (hould enter precifely. at fuch a mo- 
ment ; or for an aâor to go away, without any reafon for his 
retiring, farther than that the pœt had no more fpeeches to 
put into his mouth. This is managing, the perfon» dramati* 
<exa£Uy like fo many puppets, who are. moved by wires, to an- 
ïwer the call pf the mafter of the fliow. Whereas the perfec- 
. „ . - tion 
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tèbn.of dramatic writihg requirès that every thing fliouîd lié - 
' ' iondu&ed in imitation) as néar as poffibîe, bf fome rèàl tranfac* 
lion ; whére we are Jet'irito the Técrët-of àll that is- paffing $ 
. .trfiere we behold përfons befote us always bùfy ; fee them comi 

* îng and going; and know perfe&ly whence they corne, ànd 
whither thëy go, and about whât they are employée.. 

Ail "that I haVe.hitherfo (aid, relates tb the unit y of the dra* 
toatic aftion. In ordèr to render the ùnity of adion more 
fcomplëte, critics havfc added the èther tWo ùnities bf tinie and 
$>lace. The flciél obfcrvàncè bf thefe is nioré dîfltcùlt, and v 
^erhàps, nô't fb neceflary. The unity of placé rCqùifes that 
the fcene (hould nevér'bè-flliftëd ; but thàt the action, of thô 
p iay {hould be cbntinued tp the end, iri the fàme place wherè 
tt iè fùjipofed tô bcgin. The uriity of time, ftri&ly tàkeà, re- ' 
quires, that the time bf the aôibn be ttb Ibngeir thàn the timè 
that'is alloWed for the reprefentàtiôn b£ the fclâyi thoug?i 
Ariftotle feems to hâve given the pbet a little more liberty, and 
permittedthe aâion tô éomprehend the whole time of bnc 

The. intëntiort of bbth thefe rules is; to bverchafrge as little aà 
jpofliblç, .the imagination of the fpe&ators with improbable 

* fcircûniftances iri the à£Uri& bf the play, arid to bring the imU 
tation-môre clofe tb reality. We muft bbferve, that tHe nature 
bf draittatic exhibitions ùpdd the Greek ftagé, fabje&ed thé * 
àncierit tràgedians td à mofé ftri£t obfervânce of thofe Uijitiea 
than is neceflary.in md<Jern théâtres; I fhowcd, that à Greek 
tragedy was one uniiiterrupted repfefentation, frôni beginnirig 
tb end: Thcife was no diviiion of a&s j no paufes or interval 
between them ; but the ftage wâs continually fuil j occùpied 
éither by the â&drs, or/ the chorus. Hence, nô rbom was left 
for the imagination to go beyorid the precife time and place o£ 
the représentation ; any more than is allowed during the cou* 
tinuance of one a£l, on the modem théâtre. 

But the piradice of fufpending the fpeâacle totaîiy for fome 
fc iittle time between the aâsj^has made à great and matériel 
change i gives more latitude to the imagination, and renderfe 
the ancient ftri& confinement to time and place lefs necefTàry. 
While the àdling of the play is interrupted, the fpé&ator can, 
trithdut any great rir violerlt effort^ fuppofe, a ftw hours to pafe 
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.betwcen every att ; or can ïuppofe hinifclf moved. from one 
apartment of a palace, or one part of .a city to another ; and, 
therefore, too ftriâ an obfervance of thefc unities, ought nofc 
to be preferrcd to higber beauties of exécution, nor to the in- 
troduâion of'more pathetic fituattons, whicb fometimes cannot- 
be accomplifhed in any other way, than by the tranfgreflion of 
thefe rules. * / t % 

. Qn the ancient ftage, we plainly fee the poets ftruggling 
wit-h many an inconvenierice, in brdcr to preferve thofe unities 
Avhieh were thea fo neceffary. As the fcene could never ber 
ihifted, they were obliged to make it always lie in fpme court 
of a palace, or fome public area, to which ail the perfons con- 
cerned in tbç aftion niight hâve equai accefs. This led to fré- 
quent improbabilities, by reprefenting thtngs as tranfaâed there,' 
which naturally ought to hâve been tranfaâed before few wit- 
nèfles, and in privais apartments. The like improbabilities 
arofe, from limiting themfèlyes (0 much in point o*f time. In- 
cidents were naturalty crowded ; and it is eafy to point out 
, lèverai inftances in the Grçek tragédies, where events are fup- 
pofed to paft during a fpng of the chorus, which rauft riecef- 
fàrily hâve employed many hours* 

But though it feems neceffary to fet mode? n poets free from 
a &n& obfervance of thefe dramatic unities, yet we muft re- 
member, there are certain bounds to this liberty. Fréquent 
and wild changes of time and place ; hurrying the fpeâator 
from one diftant city, or country, to another ;. or making lèver- 
ai days or weeks, ta pafs during the courfe p£ the reprefeiita* 
tion^ are liberties which fliock the imagination, which: give to 
the performance a romantic and unnatural,appearance> andy 
therefore, cannot be allowéd in any dramatic wri ter who afpires 
tp^çqrreânefs. In particular, we muft.remember, that it is 
only bjetween the a£ts, that any liberty can be given for going; 
beyond the unities of time and place. During the courfe. o£ 
each aô, they ought to be ftridly obferved ; that is, during 
çach au the fcène ftould continue the famé, and no more time 
fhould be fiuppofed to pafe, than is employed in the représenta- 
tion of that au. This .is a rule which the French tragedians 
regujarly obfcrvc To violate this rule, as is too often done by. 
the Engiifh -, to change the place, and Jhift the fccne in the midi 
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ef one a&* fbews great inconeftnefs, and défit oys the whoîe* 
intention of thc divifion of a play into aâs.. Mr. ÀddifcnV 
Cato, is rematkablçbeyond moft Engltih tragédies, for regulari- 
*y of conduit . The author has limited himfelf , in time, to a fia*-. 
^gLé day ; and in place, hâa mamtained the moft rîgoroup wiity. 
The fcene is never chauged; $nd. the whole a&ion paffes in» 
the hall of Ç^to's hôufe; at Utica. l 

In gênerai, the rifearer that a poèt can bririg the dramatic rep-. 
ïefentation, in ail itç circumffances, to an invitation of naître 
%and rêâl lîfe, the impreÇion which. he makes cm us wiil always* r 
'fer the mose perfeâ;. Probability, a» I» obfcrved H thé begin- 
Jimg of die Leôure, khighly efièntiaj to die conduit of the 
tragic aâion, and we are always hurt by the want of it. It is 
tjiis that ipakes the obfervancc of the dramatic tmities to be of 
©onfequence, as far as they can be obferved ^ithoui facrjfking 
more material beautles. k is not, as. has been fometimes feid, 
that, by the preferyation of the unities of time and place, fpee- 
tators, when they affift at the théâtre, are deceived into a bev 
Sef of the. teaftty of the objeâs which are there fet before « 
them v »*d that, whea thofe unités are ▼iolated, the charm h* 
broken, and they difcovcr the whole to bfe a'fi&ion* No fiieh 
déception as this can eyer be accompU&ed. No one cver im- 
agines himfelf to be at Athens, or Rome, when a Greelî or 
Roman fubjeâ is prefented on the ftage. He knows the whole- 
to be an imitation only * bnt herequires that imitation to be 
conduâed with fkili and verifimilitude. His pleafure, the 
cntertainraent which hç expcdts, the iatereft which he is to 
take in the ftory, ail dépend on its being fo condu&ed. Hîs. 
imagination, therefcre, feeks to aid the imitation, and to reft- 
cm the probability ; and the poet> who fttocks him by improb- 
able ckcumftances, and by awkward, unfkilful imitation, de- , 
prives- him of his pleafure, and leaves him hurt and difpleafed, 
Thœ is the wh*k myftery of the theattàcal illufion. 
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TRAGÈDY. GREEK,FRENCH,ENGtISHTàAGED^ 

t± AVING trfcatecTef thè dràrnariç ââidn în tràgcdf, 
Iproceed next to treat of thé charaélefè rhoft propertb beeki 
tiibited. ft has been thdught, by feyeral crkics, that the natuTè 
of tragedyrequires the principal perfôtiages to be always of illufr 
trions charaâer, and èf high, or princely tank ; whdfe misfbr? 
tun|& and fuffefings, it is faid> takè fafte* hold of the imaginai' 
tion, and imprefs thè heart rnore ïorcîbly, thàh Emilarevènts 
happening to perfons in privaté life. But this is more fpeciousi 
than foHd. It is refûted by feâs* For thè diftreffes of Def- 
demorta* Mônimia* and Belviderà* kitereft us as deepty as i£ 
they had been prineefes or queens. The dignity of traged f 
dpes, intked, reqûire, that there (hould bè riothing dègrading^ 
or flfreatt, in thé circumftàriceô of the pérfdns which it exhifcité* 
but it re^èires nothing more* Their high rank niày rende* 
the fjteâacie rhoTefplendid> and the fûbjecYïeemirigly of more 
importance bat condùcës vëry lîttlè to its being imefefting ot 
ffeithetic ; winch dépends entîrely on thé nature of the taie* 
on the art bf the poèt in c£ndu£tmg it, atfd on the fentimerit* 
to whîch it gives occàfion, In every rank of life, the relation* 
of faîther, huiband, fcn, brother, 4over, or friend, lay the foun- 
tforion of thofe aflfe&ing fictions, whi<ih make man'a heart 
ffeel for man. ~ * 

Tfie moral chàra£ter$ of |Jie perfons reprrfented, are of 
femch greater confoquence than the external circurhftahces in 
which the poet places theîh. Nothing, indeed, in the conduit 
of tragedy, deniands a poet's attention rnore, than fo to defcribè 
his perfonages, and fo to ordcf the incidents, which relate ta 
them, as fliall leave uppn the fpeâators, impreffions favourablc 
to virtue, and to thé a^^^nktion of Providence. It is no| 
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«eeeffary, for this «ïd, that poetlCal jiffticc, as it is talkfd, 
fhould be obferved in thc cataftrophe of the pièce. This has 
bcen long exploded from tragçdy 5 the end of which is, to 
affeft us with pity for the virtùûus in diftrfcfs, ànd tô afford 
a probable reprefentatîon of the ftatc of human life, where 
calamities often befal tlrebeft, and a mixed portion of gjpod and 
evil is appointed for ail. But, withal, the author muft bewarc 
of (hocking our minds with fuch reprefentations of life as tend' 
to raife horror, or to rehder virtue an objedi of averfiori. 
fhough innocent perfons fùffer, their fufferings ought to be 
attendëd with fuch circumftances, as (hall rnake virtue appear 
amiable and vénérable 5 and ihali render their condition! od. 
the whole, préférable to that of bad men, who hâve pretailed 
againft them. The ftings and the remorfe of guilt muft' 
ever be reprefented as productive of greater miferies, than any 
jthat the bad can bring apon the good< 

Ariftotle's obfervations on the chara&ers propfcr fcrtragedy* 
are very judicious. He is of opinion, that perfeâ unraixed 
chara£lers, either of good or ill men, are not the fitteft to b$ 
introduced. . The diftrefies of the one being wholly unnierit- 
«d, hurt and (bock us ; and the fufferings of the other, occa- 
sion no pity. Mixed chara&ers, fuch as in fa£k we meet with 
in the world, afFord themoft proper field for difplaying, w.jth- 
-out any bad effedt on morals, the vicifTitudes of life ; and they 
intereft us the more deeply, as they difplay émotions and pallions 
which we hâve ail been confcibus of. Whea fuch perfons fall 
^ntb diftrefs through the vices.of others, the fubjeft may be veif 
pathetic ; but it is always moreinftru&ive, when a perfon ha» 
been himfelf thecaufe of his misfortune, and when his misfor* 
tune is occafioned by the violence of paflîon, or by fome weak- 
nefs incident to human nature, Such fubjeâs both difpofe us 
to the deepeft fy^npathy, and ad)niçifter ufeful warnings to us 
for our own conduit. *• 

Upon thefe princîples, it fufprifes rne that the ftory of 
Œdipus fhould hàvc been fo inuch celebrated by ail the critics, 
as one of the fitteft fubje£h for tragedy % and fo often brought 
upon the ftage, not by Sophpcles oniy, but by Corneille alfo, 
and Voltaire. An innocent perfon, one t in the main, of a vir- 
jupus characier, throi<gh no crime of kh own, nay* not by thç 
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Vices 6f others, but through mëre Fatâlïty and blind chance, ïs 
involved in the gfeateft of ail human rhiferies. In a cafuaî 
tencounter, he kiils his fathêr, withoiit knowing him ; hc af- 
terwards is married to Tiis owïi môther ; ând, difcovëring him» * 
^elf in the end to hâve committed both parricide and incëft, îiè 
becomes frantic, and dies in thé Ùtrriôft rriifery. Such a fûb- 
* jeâ e&cites horrôr rathér thari pity; A à it is cônduâed hf 
Sophoclcs, it is.indeed extremèîy affeâing ; but it côAveys no 
tnftru&ion \ it awakeris iri the mirid ho tendèr fympathy ; it 
leaves no impreffio^i favôufablé to virtùe Or humànitjr. 

It muft'be aCknéwledged,> that thé fùbjé£te pf trié àhciea* 
fcreek tragédies -were to© bfteh foiinded oh rhere deftiny, and 
inévitable misfortunes, Thfey were too ihuch mtxed with thëir 
ft taies abëift oracles, and the vengeariefc of the goda, which lëd to 
rnany ah incident fufiiciently melanchôly and tragical; but 
rathër puféty tragical than ufëful and moral* Hënce both the 
Œdipàs's of Sophoçles, the Iphigenia in Attlis, thé Hëciibaof 
Euripides, and feveral of the like kind. In the courfe of thé 
drarfra, ihany moral fentiments occurred. But the inftru£Hôfl # 
*4 which the fable of the piay conveyed, feldbm was any more 
* than that* révérence was owing tothe gods, and fubmiffion dua 
to the décriées of deftiny. Modem tragedy has aimed at a high- 
er obje&, by becoming more the théâtre of paffionj pointing 
fout to men the confequences of thëir own mifcondmft ; (hew* 
ing the direful f fFedts which ambition, jealotify, love, refent* 
mejtt, and other fueh ftrong émotions, when mifgtiided, or left 
unreftrained, prôduce upon human lifé. An Othello, hurried 
byjealoufyto murder his innocent wife ; a Jaffier, enfnared 
by refentment and want, to engage in a confpiracy, and then 
ftung with remorfe* and involved in ruin ; a Siffredi, through 
the deceit which he employs for publiç-fpirited ends, bringing 
deftrudion on ail whom he loved; a Califta, fedaced into a 
crirainal ifttrigue, which overwhélms herfelf, her father, and 
ail hçr friends in mifery ; thefe, a4d fuch as thefe* are the ex- 
ar$j>lcs which tragedy now difplays to public view $ and by 
means of which, it inculcates on men the proper government 
of their paflions. 

Of ail the paffipns which fumifli matter to tragedy, that 
which lias moft occupied the modem ttage, is love. To the 
: . 4 fc - ançient 
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ancient théâtre, it was a rtiatter ^bolly unknowri. fa few ôf ' 
their tragédies is it ever mentioned 5 and I remember no more 
than one which turns ttpon it % the Hippolitus of ..Euripide*. 
Tins was owing tô the national nuaners of the Greeks, and to 
that greater feparation ôf the two fexes from one another, that" 
bas taken place in modem times ; aidçd too, perhaps,' faj thià 
çircumftancc, that flo femaîe a&ors ever appeared on thé àacient . 
ftage* But though no reafori appear for the total exdùfioi* of 
love from the théâtre, yet with wha* Juftice or pfopricty it has 
tifurped fo mùch place, as to be in à mann^r the foie hingc of . . 
'modem tragedy, may be mucb qèeftioned. Voltaire, who ia 
no iefs eminent as a critic than as a poet, déclares loudly and 
ftrongly againft this prédomina ncy of love, as boâi degraâing 
the majefty, and couïining the natural liinits of tragedy. And ïX 
afluredly, the mixing of it perpetually with ail the great and 
fokmft dévolutions of human fortune which beiong to the 
fcragic ftagé* tends to give tragedy too much thé air of gaHantfy, 
and juvénile entertainment. The Athaliefof Racine» the Me- 
rqpe of Voltaire, the Douglas of Mr. Home, are fuffièiea* 
Jproofs, that without any affiftahee from love, the dtama is ca- 
pable of ptôdùcing its higheft effets tfpon the mimh 

This feems to be clear» that wherever love is intfodùced into 
iragfedy^ it ought to reîgn in it, and to give tife to the principal 
aûiom It ought to be that fort of love which pofleffes ail thçf 
force and majefty of paflîon \ and which ocçafîons great apd 
important conséquences. For nothing dan* hâve a worfe efle&j 
or be more debafing to tragedy, than, together with the manly 
and heroic paffions, to mingte a trifling love intrigue, as a fort 
of feafoning to the plây. The bad effe&s of ,this, are fufficient* 
iy confpicuous both in the Cato of Mr. Addifon* as I had occa- 
sion before to remark, and in the Iphigenie of Racine. 

After a tragic poet has arranged his fubje&j and chofen hîs 
perfonages, the next thing hc muft attend to, is the propriety 
pf fetltïments ; that théy may be perfeûly fuited to the charac* 
ters of thofe perfons to whom they are attributed, and to #ié 
fituations in which they ate placèd. The neceffity of obferv* 
ïng this gênerai rule is fo obvious, that I need not infifl uport 
it. It is principally in the pathetic parts, that both the diffi* 
tuky and the importance of k ave the greateft. Tragedy h ^ 

the 
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ihc région of pâflfon, We cofl£ to it expôSing to be moved ^ 
and tet the poet hp cver io. judicipus în his condu&, moral in. 
bÎ9 intentions^ and élégant in his ftyle, yet if iTe fails in th» 
patheeic, he has no tragk meritj we return; cold and difap» 
pointed from the performance \ ma never defire to meet. witl*, 
. it more. 

To paint paffipn fo truly and juftly as to ftrijce the hearts of 
the hearers wuh full,fympathy, i& a prérogative of genius gtveiv 
rto'few. It requires ftrong and ardent fenfibility of mind. It 
•Irequires the aitfhor to hâve the power of entermg deeply into 
the chara&ers which he drawè ; of becomipg for a moment 
the Yery perfon, whom he.exhibits, anclof aflaming^all his feel- 
ings.. For as I bave oftea had occafion to obferve, ther.ç is no 
poffibility of fpeakîng. properly the language of vxy paffion, 
without feeling it y and it is to the abfence or deadnefs of real 
emotioîi, that we nuxft afcribe the want of fuccefs in fp, many 
tragfc writers, when they attem.pt being pathetic. 

No man, for inftance, when, he is under the drong agitations, 
of anger, or grief, or any fuch violent paffion, ever thinks of 
defcribing to another what* his feelings a^ that time are ; or of 
telling them what he refemtles, This never was, and never 
will be> the language of any perfoiu when he is deepiy moved. 
It is the language of one who defcribes, coplly the condition of 
that perfon to another ; or it is the languaga of the*paffionate 
perfon himfelf, after his émotion has fubfided, relating what his 
fituatiôn was in the moments of paffion. YeÇ this, fort of fëo 
ondary defcription, is what tragic poets too ofter\ give us iri- 
ftead of the native and primary language of paffion. Thus, in 
Mr. Addifon's Cato, when Lucia cpnfefles toPprtius, hcx Ipve 
for him, but, at the famé time, (wears with the greateft fblem- 
nity, that in the prefent fituatiôn of their country (he will nev- 
er marry him ^ Portius reçeives this unexpeâed fentence with 
{he utmoft aftoniîhmcnt and grief; at leaft the poet wants to 
inake us believe that he fo received iu How does he cxpreû 
{hefe feelings ? 

Fix'd in aftonifhment, I gaze upon thee, 
Like one juft blafted by a ftroke from Heav'n» 
Who pant9 for breath, and ftifFens yet alive 
Jn (Jreadful looks ; a monument of wrath. 

This 
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This make* his whole repty. t^jLuci*. Nqw did ajiy perfbii^' 
who was of a fudden afjtpniûieçf ajid over^helmed with fQtfow* 
cver, fince the création 0$ the wprip% exprefs hynfelf in this, 
manner î This is indee4 an excelle»* dçfcrijtfipn tp. bp given us, 
fcy another, of a perfon, who was in fuch a fituation. Nbthing* 
would hâve been more proper for a byftan^er, recountipg tju% 
çonlerenccj than t;e- hâve faid^ 

FîxM in aftonifhment, he gaz*d upon her, 

Like one juft Wafted by a ilroke from Heav'n» * 

Whô pants for breath, &c ' ' * % * 

But the perfon, who is himfelf concerned', fpeaks on fach an.pc-v> 
cafion in' a very diffèrent manner. He gives vent to his feel- ' 
ittgs ; he pleads for pity ; he dwells upon tfye caufe of his grief 
and aftoniOiment ; but never thinks of deferibing hfe own per- 
fon and looks, and fhowing us, by a fimile, what he refembles. 
Such représentations of pafEons are no better in poetry, than it 
would be in painting, to, rnake a label iflu» from the mouth of * 
2 figure, biddmg us remark, that this* figure reprefents an a%n^. 
ifhed, or a grieved perfon, ? .- 

On fome other occafions, when poets. do not employ this fort-. 
©f deferiptive hriguage in paffion, they are too apt to run intCK 
forced and unnatural thoughts, in order tp.exaggerate the feel- 
ïngs of perfcns, whom they would paînt as very ftrongly movedi 
When Oûnyn, in the Mourning Bride, after jjartîng with Al- 
meria, regrets, in a long foliloquy, that his eyes pnly fee objects.. 
that are prefent, and cannot fee Almeria after fhè i& gone;^ 
when Janè-Shore, m Mr. Rowe's Tragedy, on meeting^ with 
her hufbandin hex extrême diftrefs, and findtng that he had 
forgiven her, calls on the rains.to give her their drops, anc*,the_ 
fprings to give, her their. ftreams, that Aie may never wanta,^ 
fupply of tears ; in fuch paflages, we fee very plàinly, that it is t 
neither Ofmyn, nor Jane Shore, thatfpeak; but t^iepoet. him- 
felf in his own perfon, who, inftead of âffuming the feelings of f 
thofe.whom he;means to exhibit, and fpeaking as they would 
hâve done in fuch fituations, is ftraining his fancy, and fpurring 
up his genius, to fay fpmething that (hall be uncommonly ftrong^ 
and lively. 

If we attend to the language that is.fpokeaby perlons under 
the influence of real paffion, we (hall find it always plain anct 

fimple y 
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fitnple ; abounding indeed witlfauthofe figurée which exprefs a * 
dîfturbed and impeçuous date \>f mind, fuch as interrogations» 
exclamations, and apoftrôphes ; but never èmploying thofe . 
which belong to the mère embellifhrrierit and parade of fpeech. 
We never meet with any fubtility or refinement, in the fenti- 

; . ments of real paflioà. The thoughts which paffion fuggefts» 

p. are always plain and obvipus ones, arifing dire£tly from its ôb- 
. i jeâ:. Paffion never reafons nor fpeculates, till its ardour be- 

« ,gïn% tô cool. It never leads to long difcourfe or déclamation. 
J|)h* thç*cpntr*ry, it exprefles itfelf moft commonly in fhort # 
. broken, and îtaterrupted fpeecfes ; correfpôriding to the vio- 
, lent and defultory émotions of the mind» 

When we examine the French tragedians by thefe principles,' 
which 'feem ciearly fbunded in nature, "we find them often dé- 
ficient. Though in many parts of tragic compofition^ they hâve 
great mcrit ; though in exciting foft and tender émotions, fome 
• of them are very fuccefsful ; yet in the high and ftrong pathefr* 
ic, they generally fail. Their paffionate fpeeches too often rua 
înto long déclamation. ïhëre is too much reafoning and re- 
finement * too much pomp âmi fludièd beauty in them. They 
xather convey a feeble impreffion of paffion, than awaken any 
ftrong fympathy in the readeï's mind. 

Sophocles and Euripides are much more fucceïsful in this 
£art of compofition. In their pathetic fcenes, we find no un- 

? Raturai refinement ; no exaggerated thoughts. They fet before 

us the plain and dire£t feelings of nature, in fimple expreffive 

ïanguage ; and the refore, on great occa fions, they feldom faii 

of touching the heart."* This too is Shâkefpeare's great excel- 

îency ; and to this it îs principally o.wing, that his dramatic 

productions, notwithftanding their many imperfections, hâve 

beeri fo long the favouritos of the public. He is more faithful 

to 

* Nothing, for ïnftance, can be more touching and pathetïc than the âddrefo . 
*rhïch Medta, in Euripides, makes to her children, when.flic had formed the 
rd'olution of putting them to death , and nothing more natural, than the coa- 
ûi& Which Aie is deicribed as fufFering within herieif on that occaûon : 

4»îVi pw rt w^oo-^wcrûe fc o/u.ju£t<rïr rtxv» % 
Tt *ço<Tyt\a.Tt tqv xuvviçxitov ytXuvi • 

Ai, ai ri tiçoterui xagSia, yaç oi^irxi* 

'bw «v bimyw %xtgtT0 ^wxtv^nTot, &c. Eut. Mm, L. 1040^ 

-Vol. H. T t 
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to the true language of nature, in the mldft of paffion, than 
any writer. Hc gnres us this language, unaâulterated by art ; 
and more inftances of it can be quotcd from him, than from 
ail other tragicf poets put togethcr. I (hall refer only to that 
admirable fcene in Macbeth, where Macduff receives the ac- 
count of his wïfe, and ail his children being flaughtered in his 
abfence. The émotions, firft of grief, and then of thè moft 
fierce refentment rifîng againft Macbeth, are painted in fuch a 
mariner, that there is no heart but muft feel them, and no fan- 
cy can conceivc any thing more expreflive of nature. 

With regard to moral fèntiments and reflétions in tragédies» 
it is clear that they muft not recur too often. They lofe their 
cfre£t, when unfeafonably crowded. They rendçr the play pe- 
dantic and declamatory. This is remarkably the café with 
thofe Latin tragédies which go under the name of Seneca, 
which are little more than a colleâion of déclamations and 
moral fèntiments, wrought up with a quaint brilliancy, which 
fuited the prevailing tafte of that âge. 

I am not, however, of opinion, that moral reflétions ought 
to be altogether omitted in tragédies. When properly intro- 
duced, they give dignity to the compofition, and, on many occa- 
fions they are extremely natural. When perfons are under any 
uncommon diftrefs; when they arebeholdinginothers, or experi- 
encing in themfelves, the viciffitudes of hunaan fortune ; in- 
deed, when they are placed in any of the great and trying fitua- 
tions of life, ferious and moral refleâions naturally occur in 
them, whether they be perfons of much virtue or not. Hard- 
ly is there any perfon, but who, on fuch occafions, is difpofed 
to be ferious. It is then the natural tone of the mind ; and 
thercfore no tragic poet fliould omit fuch proper opportunities, 
when they occur, fôr favouring the interefts of virtue. , Cardi- 
nal Wolfe/s foliloquy upôn his fall, for inftance, in Shakefpeare, 
when he bids a long farewel to ail his greatnefs, and the ad- 
vices which he afterwards gives to Crotnwell, are, in his fitua- 
tion, extremely natural ; touch and pleafe ail readers ; and are 
*t once inftru&ive and ; afFe£Hng. Much of the merit of Mr. 
Addifon's Cato dépends upon that moral turn of thought 
which diftinguifhes it. I have.had occafipn, both in this Lec- 
ture and in the preceding one, to t#ke notice of fome of its 
defe&s i and cevtainly neither fojr warmth of paffion, nor prop- 
er 
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ex conduâ: of the plot, ît is at ail eminent. It does not, how- 
ever, follow, that it is deftitute of merit. For, by the purity 
and beauty of the language, by the dignity of Cato's charaâer, 
by that ardour of public fpirit, and thofe virtuous fentiments 
of which it is full, it ha* always commanded high regard ; and 
bas, both in onr own country and among fbreigners, acquired 
bo fmall réputation. 

The ftyle and verfification of tragedy ought to be free, eafy, 
and varied, Our blank verfe is happily fuited to this purpofe. 
It has fufficient majefty for raifing the ftyle m > it can defeend to 
the fîmple and familiar ; it is fufceptible of great variety of 
cadence v and is quite free from the conftraint and monôtony 
of rhyme. For monôtony is, aboyé ail things, to be avoided 
by a tragic poet. If he maintaras every where the famé ftate- 
linefs of ftyle, if he unifbrmly keeps up the famé run of mêaf- 
ure and harmony in his verfe, he cannot fail of becoming in- 
fipid. He fhould not indeed fink into fiât and carelefs lines ; 
his ftyle fhould always hâve force ^nd dignity ; but not thé uni» 
form dignity of epic poetry. It fhould allume that brifknefs 
and eafe, which- is fuited to the freedom of dialogue, and the 
flu&uations of paffion. 

One of the greateft.misfortune9 of the French tragedy f$, itft- 
being always written in rhyme.. The nature of the French 
language, indeed, requires this, in order to diftinguifh the ftyle 
from mère profe. But it fettera the freedom of the tragic dia- 
logue, fills it with a languid monôtony, and is> in a manner, 
fatal to the high ftrength and power of paffioiu Voltaire main* 
tains, that the difficulty of cohipoGng in French. rhyme, is on£ 
great caufe of the pleàfure which the audience receives frôiti 
the compofition v Tragedy. would be. ruined, fays he, if wé 
were to write it in. blank. verfe ' % . take away the difficulty, and 
you take away the whole meriU A ftrange idea ! as if the en- 
tertainment of the audience arofe, not from the émotions which 
the poet is- fuccefsful in awakening, but from a refleQiori on 
the toil which he endured in his clofet, fronv aftbrting maie 
and female rhymes.. With regard to thofe fplendid comparî- 
fons in rhyme, and ftrings of couplets, with which it was, fome 
time ago, fafliionable for.our Englifh poets to conclude, not 
tply every a£t of tragedy, but fometime* alfo the moil interefU 
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ïng (cènes* nothiog need be faid, but that they. were the mo(l 
perfeft barbarhjns y childifli ornarnents, introduced to pleafe 
a falfe tafte in the audience y and npw univerfally laid afide. 

Having thus treated of ail the différent parts of tragedy, I 
lhall conclude the fubjeét, with a fliort view of the Greek, the 
Trench, and the EngliÛi ftage, and, with obfervations on the 
principal- writers. 

Moft of the diftinguimed çharafters of the, Greek. tragedy. 
liaye been already occafionally mentioned. lt was embelliftied 
with the lyric poetry of the chorus, of. the origin of which| 
and of the adyantages and difadvantages attending it, I treated 
fully ïn the preçeding Leâure. The plot was always exceed- 
ï. n gly fijnple. It admitted of few. incidents. It was condu&r 
cd, for moft parc, with a very exa£t regard to the unifies of 
aûion, time, and place» Machinery, or the intervention of 
the gods, was empjoyedi ,and, which is very faulty, the final 
imravelling fpmetimes rnade to turn upon it. * Love, except in 
one.or two inftances, was neve,r admitted into the Greek trage- 
dy. Their fubje&$ are often founded on deftmy, or inévitable 
misfortunes. Â vein of religious and moral, fentiment always 
junç-through them ^ but they made lefs ufe than the modems 
of the combat of the paflions, and of the diftrefies which ouc 
paflipns bring uppn us. Their plots were ail taken from the 
a.nçient traditionary ftories of their own nation. Hercules fur- 
liifhes matter for two tragédies. The hiftory of OEdipus, king 
of Thebes, and his unfortunate farnily, for fix. The war of 
|Troy, with its conséquences^ for no fewer than fevewteen. * 
There is only one of later date than this j which is the Pcrfse, 
pr expédition of Xerxes, by iEfçhylus. 

JEfchylvis is the father of Greek tragedy, and exhibits both 
the b'eauties, and the defe£ts, of an early original writer. He 
is bold, nervous, and animated, but very obfcure and diffiçtilt to 
\>è underftood ; parti y by reafon of the incorreft ftate in which 
we hâve his works, (they having fuffered more by time, than 
any of the ancient tragedians) and partly, on account of the 
nature of his ftyle, which is crowded with metaphors, often 
harfh and tumid. He abounds with martial ideas and deferip- 
tions. He has much fîre and élévation ; lefs of tendernefs, 
than of force. He delights in the marvellous. The ghoit: of* 
Darius in the Perfe, the infpiration of Caflandra in Agamem- 
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non, and thc fongs, of the furies in thc Eumenides, arc beauté 
fui in their kind, and ftrongly expreffive of his genius, 

Sophoclcs is the moft mafterly of the three Greek tragedians$ 
the moft correâ in thc çoaduft of his fubjeâs ; the moft juft 
and fublime in his fentimçnts. He is eminent for his defcrip* 
tive talent. The relation of the death pf Œdipus, in his Œ-. 
dipus Coloneus, and of the dea-th of Haemo-n and Antigone, in 
his Antigone, are perfecl patterns of defcription to tragic poets.. 
Euripides is efteemed more tender than Sophocles ; and He is 
fuller of moral, fentiments. But, in the conduâ of his plays, 
ta is more incorreâ and négligent ; his exportions, or open- 
ings pf the fubje£t, are made in a lefs artful manner ; and thc 
fpngs of his chorus, though remarkably poetical, hâve, com- 
mpnly, lefs connexion with the main a£tion> than thofe of Sc~ 
phocles.' ppth Euripides and Sophocles, however, hâve veiy 
high merit as tragic poets. They are élégant and beautiful in 
their ftyle ; juft, for the moft part, in their thoughts ; they 
fpeak with the Ypiçe of nature ; and making allowance for the 
différence, of ancient and mod.crn ideas, in the midfl of ail their 
fimplicity, they are touchirçg and interefting. 

The circumftances o.f theatrical reprefentation on the ftages 
pf Greece and Rpme, were, in feveral refpefts, very fingular, 
and widely différent from what obtains among us. Not only 
were the fongs of the chorus accompanied with inftrumental 
jnufic, but the Afcbé du Bos, in his reflections on poetry and 
painting, has proved, with much curious érudition, that the 
dialogue part had alfo a. modulation of its own, which was ca- 
pable of being fet to notes j that it was çarried on in a fort of 
recitative J>etween tfie aâors, and was fupported by inftruments. 
He has farther attempted to prove, but the proof feems more 
dubious, that on fome oçcaflons, on the Roman ftage, the pro- 
nouncing and gefticulating parts were divided ; tljat one a£lor 
fpoke, and another performed the geflures and motions corref- 
ponding to what the firft fajd. The a&ors in tragedy wore a 
long- robe, called Synpa, which flowed upon the ftage. They 
were raifed upon Cothurni, which rendered their ftature un- 
commonly high ; and they always -played in mafques. Thefç 
mafcjues.were like helmets, which covered the whole head ; the 
mouths pf them were fo contriyed, as tô give an artificial found 
$o the voice, in order to make it be heard over their vaft théâ- 
tres i 
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très ; and the vifage was fo formed and painted, a» to fuit the- 
âge, charafters, or difpofitions of the pcrfong reprcfcntcd. 
When, during the courfe of one 'fcene, diffèrent émotions were? 
te appear in the famé perfon,. the mafque ïs faid to hâve been 
fc painted, that the aâor, by turning one or other profile of 
Jiis face to the fpe&ators, exprefTed the change of the fituation. 
This, however, was a contrivance attended with many difad^ 
*antages. The mafque muft hâve deprived the fpeâators o£ 
ail the pleafure which arifeafrom the natural animated expreffioa- 
of the eye and the countenance ; and joined with .the. other cir-v 
cumftances which I hâve mentioned, is apt togive us but an un-. 
favourable idea of the dramatic reprefentation* of the ancients» 
In defence of them, it muft, at the famé time, be rcmemberecV 
that their théâtres were vaftly more extenfive in the area than- 
ours, and filled with immenfe crowds» They were always un-^ 
covered, and expofed to the open air. The aâors werebeheld 
at a much greater diftance, and of courfe much more imper* 
fe£tly by the bulk of the fpeÛators, which both rendered their- 
looks of lefs confcquence, and might make it in fome degree 
necefiary that their features fhould be exaggerated, the found. 
of their voices enlarged, and their whole appearance magnified 
beyond the life, in order to make the ftronger impreffion. It 
is certain, that, as dramatic fpeâacles were the favourite en- 
tertainments of the Greeks and Romans, the attention given* 
to their proper exhibition, and the magnificence of the appara- 
tus beftowed on their théâtres, far exceeded any thing that 
has been attempted in modem âges* 

In the compofition of £bme of the French dramatic wtitére» 
pctrticularly Corneille, Racine, and Voltaire, tragedy» has ap- 
peared with much luftre and dignity. They muft be allowed. 
to hâve improved upon the ancients, in introducing more in* 
cidents, a greater variety of paffions, a f uller dhplay ef . charao- 
ters, and in rendering the fubjeft thereby more interefting- 
They hâve ftudied to imitate the ancient modela in regularity 
of condudh They are attentive to ail the unïties,. and- tQ.alk 
the décorum s of fentiment and morality ; and their ftyte is* 
generally, very poetical and élégant. What an Englifh tafU is> 
moft apt to cenfure in them, is the want of fervour, ftrength» 
and the natural language of paffion. There is oftert too much. 

converfatioa 
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^onverfation in their pièces^ inftead of afîtion. They are too 
4leclamatory, v as was before ohferved, when they fhould be paf-~ 
fionate; too refmed, when they fliould bc fimple. Voltaire - 
freely acknowledges thefe defeâs of the French théâtre. He 
«dmits, that their beft tragédies rnaké not a deep enough im- 
preffion on the heart ; that the gallantry whichreigns in them f 
and the long fine fpun dialogue with which they over-abound* 
4requently fpread a languor over them ; that the anthors feem- 
«d to be afraid of being too tragic ; and very candidly gives it 
*s his judgment, that an union of the véhémence and the ac- 
tion, which chara&erife the Ënglifli théâtre, with the ecïreâ* 
«efs and décorum of the French théâtre, would be neceffary to 
form a perfecT: tragedy. 

Corneille, who is properly the father of French tragedy, i* 
diftinguifhed by the majefty and grandeur of his fentiments, 
and the fruitfulnefs of his imagination. His genius was un* 
tjueftionabty very rîch, but feemed more turned towards the 
«pic than the tragic vein ; for, in gênerai, he is magriificent 
and fplendid, rather than tender and touching. He is the moft 
tieclamatory of ail the French tragedians. He united the co* 
pioufnefs of Dryden with the fîre of Lucan, and he refernbles 
them alfo in their faults ; in their extravagance and impetuofi- 
ty. He has compofed a great number of tragédies, very un* 
tèqual in their merit. His beft and moft efteemed pièces, are 
the Cid, Horace, Polyeucle, and Cinna. 

Racine, as a tragic poet, is much fuperior to Corneille. He 
wanted the copioufnefs- and grandeur of Corneille's imagina- 
tion 5 but is free of his bombaft, and excels him greatîy in ten- 
dernefs. Few poets, indeed, are more tender and moving than 
Racine. His Phaedra, his Andromaque, his Athalie, and his 
Mîthridate, are excellent dramatic performances, and do no 
fmall honour to the French. ftage. His language and verfifica- 
tion are uncommonly beautiful. Of ail the French authors, he 
appears to me to hâve moft excelled in poetical ftyle ; to hâve 
managed their rhyme with the greateft advantage and fa- 
ciiity, and to hâve given it the moft complète harmony. Vol- 
taire has, again and again, pronounced Racine's Athalie to 
be the " Chef d'Oeuvre" of the French ftage. It is altogeth- 
€T a facred draina, and owes much of its élévation to the 

majefty 
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majefty of religion ; but it.is lefs tender and interefting than 

Andromaque. r 

Racine hàs foriried twô of his plays upon plans of Eurip- 

ides. In the Phàedra he is extremely fuccefsful, but not fo, 

îh my opinion, in the Iphigenie ; where he has degraded the 

ancient charaâers* by ùnfeafônable gallantry. Achilles is a 

French lover ; and Eriphile, a modem lady.* 

Voltaire, 

• The characteri of Corneille and Racine are happily cantf afted with one 
Acother, in the follovving beautiful Unes of a "French poet, which will grâtlfy 
lèverai readtrs- 

Corneille. 

Illum nbbilibus majeftas evehit alï» ! 

Vertice tangentem nubes : ftant ordinç Iongd 
ftïagnammi circum heroës, fulgentibus omnèl 
induti trabeis, Polyeu&us, Cinna, Seleucus, 
£t Cidus, et rugis, fignatus Horatius ora. 

Racine. 

Hune cîrcumvolitat penna alludente Cupido, 
Vincla triumphatis infternens fîorea feenis; 
(polltgit hase mollis genius, levibufque catenis 
ïierôa&ftringit dociles; Pyrrhofque, Tûofque, . 
Pelidafque, àc Hippolytos, qui fponte fcquuntur 
Servitium, fadlèfque ferurit in Vihcula palmas. 
Ingentes nimirum a ni m os Cornélius ingens, 
£t quales haoet ipfe, fuis heroibus affiat 
Subiirae9 ferifus ; voie oîli rrlafcula.magnum m,* 
■ M .Nec mortale fonanK Rapido fluit impetu vena, 

Vena Sophocltis non inficianda fluentis. 
Raeinius Gâllis haud vifos ante theatris 
îrtoJ 1 ior ingedio teneros iûduxit jaraorts. 
Magnanimos quamvis fenfus fub petftore verfet 
Agrippih», licet Romand fobore Bùrrhus 
Polleat^et magni generofa fuperbia Pori 
Non femel eniteat, tamen eue ad mollia natunt. 
Credideris varem ; vox olli métleaj lériis 
Spiritiis eft 5 non ille animis vjm concittis infertj 
At cœcos anitnorum aditus rimatur, et imis 
Mentibus occUltos, fyren pénetrabllis, icSlus 
Infinùans, palpandt) ferit, lseditque place n do. 
Vena finit facili non intermifla nitorc, 
Nec rapidos femper volvit cum murmure fludluS, 
Agmine fed teni fluitat. Seu gramina lambit 
Rivulus, tt cœco per prata virentia lapfu 
Aufugiens, tacita fluic indeprenfus arena ; 
flore micant ripai IJimes ; hue vulgus -amantui» 
"Convolât, et lacrymis auget rivalibusundas: 
Singultus undae referunt, gcfnitufquefonoros 
« Ingeminapt, molli gémi tu s imitante fufurro. 

Templum Tragœdw, per Fr. Marst, i Socictate Je Ai. 
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Voltaire, in feveral of his tragédies, is inferior to none 
of fris predeceffors. In one great article, he has outdone them 
ail, in the délicate and interefting fituations which he has eon- ■ 
trived to introduce. In thefe lies his chief ftrength. He is * 
iioty indeed, exempt from the defe£h of the other Freilch tra- *. 
^geéians, of wanting force, and of being fometimes too long ' 
and dedamatory in his fpeeches ; but his chara&ers are dra'wh'' 
with fpirit, «his events are ftrifcing, and in his fentiments therc * 
is much élévation. His Zaire, Alzire, Merope, and Orphan of » 
.-China, are four capital tragédies, and deferve the higheft praife.' 
What one might perhaps not expe&, Voltaire is, in the ifaraiii' 
of his fentiments, the .mott xcligiaus, and the inoft -morale o£< 
.ail tragic pôets. • 

Though the mufical dramas of Metaltaiïo fulfîl not the chaf-3 
aâer of juft and regular tragédies, they approach however fo 
near it, and ppffefs fo much merit, that it would be unjuft t© 
pafs them ovçx without notice. For the élégance of ftyle, the* 
charms of iyric poetry, and the beauties of fentiments they* 
•are eminent. They abound in well-contrived afid intereftirtjj 
•fituations. The dialogue, by fcs clofenefs and rapidity, carnée 
a confiderable refemblawce to that of the ancient Greek tragé- 
dies^ and is both more animated and more naturaâ, than thc'iûtig 
•déclamation ©f the Erench théâtre. But *he flaof tnefs of thè 
feveral dramas, and the interna ixture of fo muchlyrk *pdeft*yj 
as belongs *q this fort of compèfition, often occafidns tfae' 
courfe of the incidents tô be hurried ©atbo quickly/arid pre**' 
-vents that confiftent difplay of charaâers, atid that fui! jxrëfta 
^ration of events, which are neceffary to give a proper ve*l- 
£militude to tragedy. :•' ' rt 

it only now remains to fpeak of the ftate of tragedy in 
CSreat Britain 5 the gênerai characler of which is, thatit is 
more animated and paffionate than French tragedy, bat moro 
irregularr and incorrect, and lefs attentive to décorum and to, él- 
égance. The pathetic, it rnuft always be remembered, is the 
foui of tragedy. The Englilh, therefore, muft be aliowed to 
hâve aimed at the liigheft fpecies of excellence ; though, it» 
the exécution, they hâve not always joincrt the other beâûtie% 
that ought to accompany the pathetic. ,1 . 

Vol. II. V V The. 
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The firft ôbjcft which prefents Ufelf to ns on thc Englîth 

théâtre, is the great Shakefpeare. Great he may be juftlf 

called, as the extent and force of his natural genius, both for 

tragedy and comedy, is altogether unrivalled.* But, at thc 

famé time, it is genius fhooting wild ; déficient in juft tafte, 

and altogether unaffifted by knowledge or art. Long has hc 

been idolized by the BritiQi nation ; much has been faid, and 

rattch has been written concerning htm ; criticifta has been - 

drawn to the very dregs, in comrnentâries upon his words attd 

wittteifms - 9 and yet it remains, to this day, in doubt, whether 

bis beauties, or his faults, be greateft. Admirable fcenes, and 

paflages, without number, there are in his plays ; paffages 

beyond what are to be found in any other dramatiç writer ; 

faut thete is hardty aây one of his plays which can be called 

ajtogether a good om, or which can be read with uninterrupt- 

ed pleafure fronf beginning to end. Befides extrême irregu-» 

l*ritie$ in conduâ, and grotefque mixtures of ferious and corn* 

ie in one pièce, we are every now and then interrupted by 

nnrt&tural thoughts, harfh expreffions, a certain obfcure bom- 

baft, and a play upon words, which he is fond of purfumg ; 

and tbefç interruptions to our pleafure too frequently occur» 

en occâfîons, when we would Ieaft wiih to meet with the m. 

A1V thefc faults, howevér, Shakefpeare redeems, by two of the 

greateft excellencies which any tragic poet cai* ^>offefs ; fais 

lively artd diverfified paintings of charaâer ; his ftrong and 

naturel expreflions of paflibn. Thefe are his two chief virtues ; 

on thefe his mcrit refts. Norwithftanding his many abfurdities, 

ail the while we are readiftg his plays, we find ourfelres in the 

midft of our fellows 5 we meet with men, vulgar perhaps ia 

their 

*" The charaâcr which Drydcn has drawn of Shakefpeare ï$ not only. juft, 
but uîicômmcmly élégant and happy. * He was the man, who of ail modéra, 
*' and perhap* ancient poets, had the largeft and moft, camprehcnftVe foui. 
•« AU thé images of nature were ftill prefent to him, and he drcw them not 
*. Idbofioufly, but lurkily. Whèn he defcribes any thing, you more than fee 
« it? youfeel ittoo. They who aceufe him of wanting learning, give hin\ 
* the greateft commendation. He was naturally learned, He needed not the 
•" fpéâacïes of books to read nature. He looked inward, and found her there. 
** I cannpt fay he is every where alike. Were he fo, I fhould do him injuiy, 
^ to compare him to the greateft of mankind. He is many times flat and in- 
« fipid ; his comte wit degeneratmg into clenches ; his ferious fwelling into 
« bombait * But he is always great, when fome great occaûou is prefentèd to 
« him."' Drybkk's Effay on Dramatiç Poetry. 
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their mangers» coarfc or harfli in their fentiments, but ftill 
they are men ; they fpeak with human voices, and are aâu-< 
ated by human paffions \ we are interefted in what they fay or 
do, becaufe we feel that they are of the famé nature with our* 
fchres. It is therefore «o matter of wonder, that frora the 
more poliihed and régulai» but more cold and artificial per* 
formanccs of other poets, the public (hould return with pleafc 
ure to fuch warm and genuine reprefentations of human na- 
ture. Shakefpeare poffeffes Hkewife the merit of having creat- 
çd, for himfelf, a fort of world of practernatural beings. Hi» 
witçhes» ghofts, faines, and fpirits of ail kînds, are defcribed 
with fuch circumftances of awful and myfterious fblemnity* 
and fpeak a language fo peculiar to themfelves, as ftrongly to 
affeâ the imagination. His two mafter*pieces, and in which, 
in my opinion, the (Irength of his genius chiefly appears, are, 
Othello and Macbeth. With regard to his hiftorical plays, 
they are, properly fpeaking, neither tragédies nor comédies ; 
but à peculiar fpecies of dramatic entertainment, cakulated to 
defcribe the manners of the times of which he treats, to ex* 
hibit the principal charafters, and to fix our imagination on 
the moft interefting, events and révolutions of our own coun- 
try.* 

Aftcr the âge o£ Shakefpeare, we can produce in the Eng- 
liih language feyeiral detached tragédies of confiderable merit. 
Çut we hâve not many dramatic writers, whofe whole works 
are enûtled eUhec to particular criticifm, or very high praife* 
In the tragedïe*of. B*yden*and Lee, there is much fire, but mix- 
ed vritb muchfuftian and sant. Lee*s Theodofius, or the " Force 
<c o£ Love,'** is the helt of his pièces,, and, in fome of the (cènes* 
does not want tendernefs and warmth, though romantic in» 
the plan, and extravagant i*L the fentiments. Otway was en* 
dowed with a high nortionof the tragic fpirit v which appears to<* 
great ad«antage in his two principal tragédies, "The Orphan,* 
and u Venice Preferved."' Jn.thefe, he is perhaps too tragic y 
the diftreffes being fo deep, as. to tear and overwhelm the 
mind. He is a writer, doubtlçfc, of gcnius and .ftrong paffion \ 

but 

* Sec an excellent defenee. of Shaltefpeafe's Hiftorical Pîâys, andfeveraî jttfls 
observations on his peculiar exceilencies as a tragic poet, in Jfcfrs.. Momegue'*. 
Êflay oathc.WritiiigsAnd.GcniuioiS]iakçfpcarc» 
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tut af ûit famé fime, exceedmgly g*ofs and: indélicate. No* 
tragédies are left moral than thofe of Gtway. There are 1 no> 
gênerons or nobte fen thtiente m them ; bat a lieentfous fpirtë 
ofte» difcovers itfel£ He is ube very oppoftte of the French 
décorum ; and has cbntrivcd to introduce obfcenity an& in* 
décent allufions, into the midft of deep tragedy. 

RowVs tragédies taake a cowtraft to thofe of Otway; Hc 
is firiî of elevated and moral fentiments. The poetry is oftérr 
good, and the fcnguage always pare and élégant ; but, m mofir 
of tis plays, he is to© coïd and trnintereftbfg/j and flowery 
rather than tragic. Two, however, he has* produced, which? 
deferve to be exempted from this cenfiire, J^neShore, and the 
Fair Pénitent ; m bofch of which, there are fo manytender and 
.tftily pathetic fcenes, as to rende* them juftly favorites o£ the 
public 

Dr. Young's Revengéi fe a- pïay which difcovers genjus and 
fire; but wants tcndemefs, and turns too much upon the 
fhocking and direful paffions. In Congreve's Mourning Bride, 
there are fome fine fituations, and much good poetry. The 
two firft aâs are admirable» The meeting of Almeria with 
hcr hùfeand Ofmyn, in the tomb of Anfelmo, is one of the 
moft folemn and ftriking fituations to be found in any tragedy. 
The 1 defeâs in' the cataftrophe, I pointed ont rn the laft Lec- 
ture» Mr. Thomfon's tragédies are too full of a ftiffmoralky, 
which renders them dull and formai. Tancred and Sigifmun- 
da, far excels the reft ; and for the plot, the charaâers, and 
fentiments, juftly deferves a place amorig the beft Englifti trag* 
edks. Of later pièces, and of living authors, I hâve ail along 
declined to fpeak. 

Upon the whole \ reviewing the tragîc compositions of dif- 
férent nations, the following eonclufions atife. A Greek trag- 
edy is the relation of any diftrefsful or melancholy incident ; 
tfometimes the efFeâ of paffion or crime, oftener of the decrec 
cf the gods, fimply expofed ; without much variety of parts 
or events, but naturally and beautifully fet before us ; height- 
ened by the poetry of the chorus. A French tragedy, is a fé- 
riés of artful and refined converfations, founded upon a varie- 
ty of tragical and interefting fituations ; carried on with little 
*ûion and véhémence j but with much poetical beauty, and 

high 
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*h$gh propriçty and décorum. An EnglHh tragedy îs the com- 
bat of ftrong paffions, fet befbre us in ail their violence - y pro- 
ducing deep difafters ; often irregularly condu&ed \ abounding 
in aâion ; and filling tfae fpedators with grief. The ancierit 
tragédies were more natural and fimple ; the modem are more 
artful and complex. Among the French, there is more, cor- 
Teânefs ; among the EnglUh, more fire. Andromaque and 
Zaïre, foften 5 Othello and Venice Preferved, rend the heart. 
It deferves remark, that three of the greateft mafter-pieces of 
the French tragic théâtre, turo wholly upon religious fubjeéfa : 
the Athalie of Racine, the Polyeuéte of Corneille, and the 
Zaïre of Voltaire. The firft is founded upon a hiftorical paf- 
fage of the Old Teftament \ in the other two, the diftrefs arife* 
from the zeal and attachment of the principal perfonages to the 
Chriftian faith ; and in ail the three, the authors hâve, N with 
much propriety, availed themfelves of the majefty which may 
bc derived from religious ideas. 
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COMEDY. GREEK AN£> ROMAN*~FRENCH-~ 
ENGUSH ÇQMEBY. 

v_>*OMEDY b fufficïentty difcrtminated from tragedy* 
ky its gênerai fpirit and ftrain. "vVhile pity and terror, an<i 
the other ftrong paffions fort» the province of the ktter, tho 
chief or rather foie mftrumènt of the former, is ridicule. Corn-* 
edy propofcs for its objeft, neither the great fufierings nor the^ 
great crimes of men ; but their foHtës and flighter vices* thofe 
parts of their charaéter, which raife in beholders a fenfe of im- 
propriety, which expofe them to be cenfured, and laughed afc 
by others, or which render them troublefome in civil fociety. 

This général idea of comedy, as a fatirîcal exhibition of th& 
ïmproprieties and follies of mankind, is an idea very moral and 
ufeful. There is nothing in the nature, or gênerai plan of thi& 
kind of compofition, that renders k Kable to cenfure. To pol- 
iih the mannersof men, to promote attention to the proper 
decorumfe of focial behaviour, and above ail to render vice ridiez 
ulous, is doing a real fervice to the world. Many vices might 
be more fuccefsfully exploded, by employing ridicule againft 
them, than by ferious attacks and arguments. At the famé 
time it muft be confeffed, that ridicule is an infiniment of fuck 
a nature, that when managed by unfkilful, or imprpper hands» 
there is hazard of its doing mifchief, inftead of good, to focie- 
ty. For ridicule is far from being, as fome hâve maintained it 
to be, a proper teft of truth. On the contrary, it is apt ta 
miflead, and feduce, by the colours which it throws upon its 
objeâs, and it is ofteti more difficult to judge, whether thefe 
colours be natural and proper, than it is to dtftinguifh between 
fimple truth and error. Licentious writers, therefore, of the 

comic 
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comic clafs, havetôd fefteit had k in their power to 6aft à rid* 
icule upon charaâers âûd objets which. did not deferve it» 
But this i$ a fault, not owing to thç nature of comedy, but ta 
th,e genius and turn of thé writers of it. In the hands of a 
loofc immoral anthor, comedy will miflead and corrupt * whilô 
in thofe of a virtuous and well-intentioned one, it will be not 
©nly a gay and innocent, faut a laudable and ufeful entertain* 
ment. French comedy îs an excellent fchool of manners ) 
whHe Engliih comedy has been too often the fchçol of vice. 

The rules refpeâing the dramatic aâkm, which I delivered 
in the firft Leâure upon tragedy, bekmg equally to comedy 1 • 
and henec, of courfe, our dUquifitkms concerning it ate (hort- 
ened. It is equally aeeeffiury to both thefe forma of dramatic 
compofition, that there be a proper unity of aâion and fubjecfe : 
that the unitdes of time and place, be, as much as poflible, pre* 
ferved ; that is, that the rime of the aûion be brought wkhitt . 
reaXbnable bounds 5 and the place of the aâion never changed, 
at leaft, not during the courfe of each wBt ; that the fêterai 
fcenes or fucceffive converfations be properly linked together ; 
that the ftage be never totally evacuated till the aâ çlôfes 3 
and that the reafon fiiould appear to us, why the perfonages 
who fill up the différent (cènes,, enter and go off the ftage, at 
the time when they are made to do fo. The fcope of ail thefe 
rules, I fhowed, was to bring the imitation as near as poflîble 
to prohability ; which is always necefiâry, in ordef to any imi- 
tation giving us pleafure. This reafon requires, perhaps, a 
ftriâer obfemnce of the dramatic rules in comedy, than in 
tragedy. For the aâion of comedy being more familiar to us 
than that of tragedy, more like what we are accuftomcd to fee 
in common lifè, we judge more eafiiy of what is probable, 
and are more hurt by the want of it. The probable and the 
naturel, both in the condud of the ftory, and in the charaâers 
and fentiments of the perfons who are introduced, are the 
great foundation, it muit always be remembered, of the whole 
beauty of comedy. 

The fubjeâs of tragedy are not limited to any country, or 
to any âge. The tragic poet may lay his fcene, in whatever > 
fegion he pleafes. He may form his fubjeâ upon the hiftory, 
cither of his own, or of a foreign country ; and he may take 

it 
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it from any psriod that is agreëaWë to hïm, howevèr remote in 
tinae. The reverfe of this hoid$ in comedy, for a clear and 
obvious reafon. In the great vices, great virtues, and high 
paffions, mcn of ail countries and âges refemble one another $ 
aad ace^therefore equally fubje&s for the tragic mufe. But 
thofe decorums of behavioùr, thofe leffer discriminations of 
charaâer, which afford fubjefit for comedy, change with the 
différences of countries and rimes ; and can never be fo weli 
underftood by foreigners, as by natives. We weep for the 
beroes of Greece and Rome, as freely as we do for thofe of 
our own country : but we are touched with the ridicule of fuch 
manacrs and fuch charaâers only, as we fee and know ; and 
therefore the fcene and fubjeâ of comedy, (hould always be 
laid in our own , country, and in our own times. The comic 
poet, whô aitns at corre&ing improprieties and folKes of be- 
haviour, (hould ftudy " to catch the manners iiving as they 
" rife." It is not his bufinefs to amufe us with a tale'bf the 
lad âge, or with a Spanifh or a French intrigue $ but to give us 
pi&ttres taken from among ourfelves ; to fatirize reïgning and 
prefent vices ; to exhibit to the âge a faithful copy of itfelf, 
with its humours, its follîes, and Its extravagances. It is only 
by laying his plan in this rnanner, that he cari add weight and' 
dignity to the entertatnment which he gtres us. Plautus, it is 
true, and Terence, did not follow this rule. They laid the 
fcene of their comédies in Greece, and adopted the Greek laws 
and cuftoms. But it ipifk be remembered, that comedy was, 
in their âge, but a new entertainment ia Rome % and that then 
they contented themfelves with imitating, often with tranflat- 
ing merely> the comédies of Manander, and other Greek wri- 
ters. In after times, it is known that the Romans had the 
" Comccdia Togata," or what was founded on their own man- 
ners, as well as the " Comcedia Palliata," or what was taken 
from the Greeks. 

Comedy may be divided into two kinds \ comedy of char- 
a&er, and comedy of intrigue. In the latter, the plot, or the 
a&ion of the play, is made the principal objeâ. In the form- 
er^ the difplay of fome peculiar chara^er is chiefly aimed at ; 
the a&ion is contrived altogether with a view to this end, and. 
13 treated as fubordinate to it. The French abound moft in 

comédies 
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comédies of chara&er. Ail Moliëre's capital pièces taré ôf this 
fort ; his Avare, for mftance, Mifanthrôpc> Taitfcfle ; and fuch 
arc Deftoucbes's alfo, and thofe of the ôther Frewdh cotacdianS. 
The Englifh hâve indiûèd more to comédies of intrigue. In 
the plays of Congreve, and, in gênerai, in ail our comédies» 
thete is much more ftory, more buftle» and aâion, than on 
the French théâtre. 

In brdër to givè this fort of <tompofidônit8 projet ^dvantage^ 
thefe two kinds fhould bc properiy mixed together. Without 
fomé interefting and wefl-condu&ed ftory, merecènverfation is 
apt to become infipid. There ftiould be always as much m- 
trigue, as to give us fomething ta wifh, ànd fomêthing to fear. 
ïhe incidents flioald fo fucceed onè another, as to produce 
ftriking fituations, and to fix our attention ; While they aflbrd 
at the famé time a proper field for the exhibition of chara&er. 
For the poét muft never forgét, that to exhïbit chara&ers and 
ttianners, is his principal objcâ. The a&ion in comedy, 
though it demands his care, in order to render it animated and 
natural, is a lefs fignificant and important part of the perform* 
ance, than the aâian in tragedy : as in comedy, it is what inen 
fay, and how they behave, that draws our attention, rather 
than what they perform, ot what they fuffef . Hence it is a 
great fault to overcharge ît with two much intrigue $ and thofe 
intricate Spamfli plots that were fafhionablefor a While, carri- 
ed on by perplexed apaïtments, dark entries, and difguifed hab- 
its, are now juftly condemried ànd laid afide : for by fuch con- 
•du£t, the main ufe of comedy was loft. The attention of the 
fpedators, inftead of being direcled towards ahy difplay of. 
charaâërs, was fixed upon the furprifing turns and révolutions 
of the intrigue ; and comedy was changed into a àiere novel. 

In the management of charaâers, one of the w mij)ft common 
faults of comic Writers, is thé carrying of them toô far beyond 
life. Wherever ridicule is concerned, it is indeed extremely 
dilEcult to hit the precife point where true wit ends, and but* 
foonery begiris. When the mifer, for inftance, in Plautus, 
fearching the perfon whom he fufpeéls for having ftolen his 
ca&et, after examining firft his right hand, and then his left, 
cries out, " oftende etiara tertiam," u fhew mè your third fyanay* 

Vol. Il Ww (aftrofaj 
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(a ftroke to© which Molière bas cdpied from him) there is no 
one bat muft be ferifible of the extravagance. Certain degrees of 
exaggerationfere allowed to the camedian; but there are limite 
fet to itby nature andgood tafte ; and fuppofing the mifer tobe 
cver fo rauch engroffed by his jealoufy and his fufpicions» 
it is ' impoffible to concéive any man in his wits fufpeding 
another of having more than two hands. 

Gharaâers in comedy ougMt to be clearly diftinguUhed from 
one another ; but the artificial contrafting of charaâers, andt 
the introducing them always in pairs, and by oppofitcs, giveg 
too theatrical and affeéfced an air to the pièce. This is become 
too common a refoUrce of co*uc writers, in order to heighten 
their charaâers, and difplay them to more advantage» As 
foon as thé violent and impatient perfon arrives upon the ftage, 
the fpeâator knows tbat, in the next fcene, he is to be con~ 
trafted with the mild and good-natured man ; or if one of the 
lovcrs introduced be remarkably gay And airy, we are fure that 
his companion is to be a grave and ferious lover ; like Frankly 
and Bellamy, Clarinda and Jacintha, in Dr. Hoadly's Safpicions 
Hufband. Sûch produâions of charaûers by pairs, is Hke 
the employaient of the Antithefis in difcourfe, which, as I for* 
merly obferved, gives briiliancy indeed upon occaupns, but is 
too apparently a rhetorical artifice. In every fort of compoû- 
tion, the perfection of art is to conceal art. A mafterly writer 
will therefore give us charaâers, diftinguifhed rather by fuch 
ihades of diverfity as are commonly found in fociety, than mark* 
ed with fiich ftrong oppofitions, as are rarely brought into ac- 
tuai contraft, in any of the circum (lances of life. 

The ftyle pf comedy ought to be pure, élégant, and lively, 
very feldom rifing higher than the ordinary tone of polite con- 
verfation ; and, upon no occafion, defcending into vulgar, mean, 
and grofs èxpreflions. Hère the French rhyme, which in ma- 
ny of their comédies thcy hâve preferved, occurs as an unnat- 
ural bon'dage. Gertainly, if profe belongs to any composition 
whatevet, it is to that which imitâtes the converfation of men 
in ordinary life. One of the moft difficult circumftances in 
writing comedy, and one too, upon which the fuccefs of it very 
much dépends, is to maintain, tliroughout, a current of eafy, 
gcnteel, unaffeâed dialogue, without pertnefs and flippancy i 

wkhout 
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without too much ftudied and unfeafonable wit ; «rithout dut* 
nefs and foraality. Too kw of our Englifh comédies are difc 
tingnithed for this happy tiurn of conversation; moft pf thera 
aie UaWe to one or other of the exceptions I haye mentioned» 
The Carelefs Hujband, and, pcrhaps, we may add the Pro* 
Toked Hufhand, and the Sufpicîous Hufeand, feem to haye 
çaore merit than moft of thcm, for eafy and natural dialogue* 

Tfiefe are the chief pbfervations that occur to me, concerning 
|he général principles of this fpecies of drajnatic writing, as 
difti&guiïhed from tragedy. But its nature and fpirit will be 
ftift hetter underftopd, by a ihort hiftory of its progrefs 5 and: 
* view of the manner in which it has been carried on by au* 
thors of différent cations* 

Tragedy is gçnerally fuppofed to hâve been more ancien! 
aroong the Greeks than comedy. We havefewer lights con- 
cenaing the engin and progjrefs pf the lajtter. What is tapft 
probable, is, that, lifce the other, it topk its rife açcidentaUy 
fro*n the diverfions pecpliar to the.feaft of Bacçhçs, and fw*» 
Tbefpts and his cart * till, by degrees, it dirçrged into an çn-> 
tertainj?veat of a qpite jdiflfewyftt nature frpiu/akflanand ierpiç 
tiagçd^ jÇritks>4iftjaguiÇb tbree ftages of cômedy am^pgthe 
Gjrçek&V which ttey call the Aocicnt v the Mtàdie* ##A &q ^ 
Ne**> • • . . , v .,...* ,</ 

The ancien* comedy confifted în direâ .MdnMrow^d-' iaji»e[ 
agatoft pasâcuiar knowApetfons, who wGjœ<fo}&»ght upon the 
ftag&by Dame» * Of this- nature are the plays of Ariftophamsy 
die ver* of ^hich areftiil estant 5, playspf a very &igu&r nature, 
an4> whaiiy. difereiît. |r»m ^lf .c^mppfitwi^ tthfchî haye, force 
that age, bpxM the na*ne p£cocrçcdy. Thçy^haw what a t^r- 
bukpt,and liceatioSs repubjiîc that of A&ens «19s» and what 
unreftrained fcope the Atheniaas ga«e to âdieute* when fcbey 
could, 6*ffer the- moft ilh^rious perfcj^gea of thrir ftate, their 
geoera>> and tfaeir u*ag>ftrates, Cleon, Lamaeh^.&kias, Al* 
cibiades, not ta mention* Socra tes the pbilofcpher, and Ëuript» 
des tfee poet, , to be publickly made the fuhjçâ ofccQmedy. Sev- 
eral <?f A riftophancs.'Si pjaya are- wholty gpUtjcal fa|âres upbû' 
public management, and the conduâof gênerais and ftatefmen* 
iuring the PeJoponneûan wajrv. They are fo full of political 

..aJlfigorie* _ 
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allégories and aliiiGens, that it is impoffible to underftand them 
without a confider-able khowledge of the hiftory of thofe émes. 
They abound, fcoo> wkh parodies of the greafetragicpocts, par- 
ticularïy of Euripkles ; to vthom the author wasr a great enemy* 
and ha* written two comçdtes* ajmoft wholly in order to tiài~ 
cute hirn* 

-Vivacity* fttire, and* buflfeonery* are the charaderiftics of 
Âriftophane&. Genius and force he difplays «pon many occa~- 
fifans ; but his performances, upon the whole, are not calcukted 
to giye us any high opinion of the Attfc tafte of wit> in his âge. 
They feero, îndeed, to hâve been compofed for the moh. • The 
ridicule empk>yed in them is extravagant 5. theuph% for the moft 
part, buffooeifl* and fâreical ; Ae perfonal railleryi biting and 
«met ; and the obfcenky that rçigns in them, is grofs.and intol- 
érable*. The tifeat-ment given by thiscomedian, toSocrates the 
phiîofophcr, în. bis pfcy of 4 *The Çlottjrfs/* i& wellknown ; but- 
however iè might *end to difparage Socrates in the public 
efteero, P. Brumoy, in his Théâtre Grec, makes it appear, 
that h could not hâve been, as is cpmmonly fwppofed, the caufe 
©f dtCTeeing the deatb of that phiJoÉppher, whkh did not hap- 
pen titt twenty^three years after the reptefentatfonof Atifto-. 
> phançs*s Ckrnds, There is a chorus in AriftophanesV pfoys y 
but altogether of an irregular kind. It 13 partly ferious, - part* 
ly comic-, fcrnctime* mtngleç in thé a&ion, fometimes ack 
dtÇflfcs the fpeftatôf&j défends the arçtthor, and attacks, his en-, 
craies» '•■ " •'•* "- ♦••" ; .' V 

> »®oon aftcf 4he days of Arîftophanes, thêHberty of attacWng; 
perfons on : the (tagê-by pâme, being fbund of dangerbus corv- 
fequenfce to fhe public pea.ee, was prohibited by law. The 
éhôrusaifo was, atthis period, banî(hed from the comic théâtre, 
as having been an infiniment of too muefa Hçenfe and abufo. 
Then; what is calted the middle comedy, took rire; which 
was no ottier than an elufion of the law. Fiâitious names, 
indeed, were- employed ; but living perfons were ftill attacked 3 
ahd deferibed in fuch a manrier as to be fufficiently known. 
Of thefe cornïc piecçs, we hâve no remains. To them fuc- 
ceeded the new comedy ; when the ftage being obliged to defift 
•wholly from perfonal ridicule, became, what it is now, the 
piâure of manners and charadçrs 3 but not of particular per* 

(on^. 
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fcns, Menander was *he moft diftingutflied author, of thià 
kind, among thc Greeks* and both from.the imitations of him 
by Tercnce,' and the accotait given of him by Plutarch, we 
hâve much reafon to regret thaï; his writitigs hâve perifhed -, a», 
he appears to hâve reformed, in. a very high dfcgree, the public 
tafle, and to hâve fot the model of correâ, élégant, and moral 
comedy. 

The only remains which we now hâve of the new comedy* 
among the ancients, are the plays of Flautus and Terence y 
both of whom were formed upon the Greek writers* Plautus, 
is diftinguiflied for very expreffive language, and agréât degree 
of the Vis Çomica. As he wrote in an early period, he bears, 
feveral marks of the rudenefs of the dramatic art, among the 
Romans, in his time. He opens his play with prologues* 
which fomethnes pre-occupy the fubjeû of the whole pièce» 
The reprefentation top, and the aûion of the comedy, a*e fome* 
tintes, confounded; the a&or departing fromhis charaâer and 
addreffing the audience. There is too much low wit andfcur- 
rility in Plautus ; too much of quaint conceit, and play upoa 
words,. But withal, he difplays more variety, and more fore© 
than Terence. Pis, çharaders are always ftrongly marked, 
though fometimes cparfely, (lis Amphytrion has been copied 
botK by Molière 9tid by Dryden 5 and his Mifer alfo (in the 
A wlularia,) is. the fbundatfon of a capital play of Moliere's which 
has been once and again imitated on the Englifh ftage. Than 
Tefence, nothing can be more délicate, more polilhed and élé- 
gant. His ftyle is 3 model pf the pureft and moft graceful la- 
tinity. His dialogue i$ always décent and correâ ; and he 
poffeflès, beyond moft writers, the art of relating wjth that 
beautiful piéturcfque {impljcity, which never fails to pleafe. 
His morality is, in gênerai, unexceptionable. The fituations 
which he introduces, are often tender and interefting ; and 
many of his fentiments touch the heart Hence, he may be 
ponfidered as the founder of that ferions comedy, which has, 
of late years, been revived, and of which I (hall hâve occafipn 
afterwards to fpeak. If he fails in any thing, it is in fpright- 
linefs and ftrength. Both in his charaâers, and in his plots, 
^here is too much famenefs and uniformity throughout ail his 

* plays ; 
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plays 5 he copied Menaader, and is fyid UQt to hâve çqaa4te<l 

him. # In order ta form a perfeft çomie author* an unioi* 

would be requifite of the (pi>it and Sic of Plautus, wifb. tfy^ 

grâce and correÇtnefe of Terence. 

When we enter on the view of modem, eomedy, onç of the> 

firft objeûs whrch prefents itfelf, î$, the Sp^nifji Theatr,e, whisfy 

has been remarkably fertile in dramatic produ&ions. Lopçz* . 

de Vega, Guillin, and Çaldero»,, are the chief Spanifli fcome-. 

dians. ' Lopez de Vega, who is by much the moft famous o£ 

them, is faklto hâve .written above a thpufand plays ; 3»d oux 

furp'rife at the number of hîs productions will be dimirçifhed,. 

by being informed of their nature. Fipm the-account whiclv 

M* Perron de Caftera, a Fre^ch wrker, gives. of them., jt would* 

feem, that our Shakefpeare is perfeâly 3 régulât and mÊthodk* 

al author, in co.mparifon of Lopez. He throws afide ail regard*. 

to the three unities, or {q any, of the eflablifhedforins of d^a-^ 

rnatic writing. One play often inciudes many yeaxs, nay, tfe% 

whole life of a man. The fcene, during the firft jaâ, is laioV 

in Spain, the next in Italy, and the third- in Afrioa, Ui*> 

plays aie moftly of the biftorisal:kind> foundedon the aun^l* 

of the country ; and they, are, geneçally, a fort of ïr^gi-come-»v 

dies ; or a mixture of heroic fpeeches* ferions incidents, ivar? 

and flaughter, with much ridicule and bufoonery. A#ge!s ; an&« 

gods, virtues and vices, chriftian religion and gagan mythqlagy*, 

are ail frequently jumbled together*. In fliort, tfaey .are pl&ys< 

like no other dramatic compofition&i £*ullof the rpmaatjc çn<l 

extravagant. At the famé tirne, it is geijerally admitted,.ihatc 

in the works of Lopez de Vega, there are. fréquent marks o£ 

genius, and much. force of imagination j- many. well.jjr^wi^ 

charaâers; many happy fituations ; jaaapy ftrikirjg and in&jfëft- 

ing furprifes » and, from the fource of his rich invention,, aie : 

dramatic writers of other cçuntries are faid to hâve frequently 

drawn their materials. He himfelf apologie fpttfce extrême 

irregularky 

* Julius Caciar has given us his opinion of Tcrence, in the followiqg linea* 
tvhich arc preferved in the life of Tcrtncc, ifcribcd tp Suctonius : 

Tu quoque, tu in fummis, ô dimidiate Menander» 

Poneris, et merito, puri fermonis a mat or ; 

Lenibus atque utinam feriptis adjun&a foret vi*. 

Comica, ut sequato virtus polleret honore 

Cum Graecis, neque in hac defpe&us parte jaceret ^ ' ' 

Unum hoc maceror, et dolco tibi decûc, TercatL 



* 
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irregularity of his Côrftpofition, from the prévailing t afte of his 
4ountrymen, who delighted in a variety of events, in ftrangé 
and furprifing advcntures, and a labyrinth of intrigues, much 
inore than in a natural and regularly conduâed ftory. 

The gênerai chara&ers of the French comic théâtre are, that 
it is correft, chafte, and décent. Several writers of confidera- 
Me note it has produced, fuch as Regnard, Dufrefny, Dancourt, 
and Marivaux j but the drarnatic author, in whom the French 
gîory moft, and whom they juftly place at the head of ail their 
comedians, is, the fatnous Molière. There is, indeed, no au- 
thor in ail the fruitful and diftinguiflïed âge of Louis XIV. 
«who has attâlned a higher réputation than Molière ; or who 
hsLS more nearly reached the fummit of perfe£Hon in his own 
art, according to the judgment of ail the French critics. Vol- 
taire boldly pronounces him to be the moft eminent comic po- 
- et of any âge or country ; ftor, perhaps, is this the decifion of 
mère partialitf ; for taking him, upon the whole, I know none 
who deferves to be preferred to him. Molière is always the 
fatirift only of vice or folly. He.has fele&ed stgreat variety 
of ridiculous charaéters peculiar to the times in which he Hved, 
and he has generatry placed the ridicule juftly. He pofleflèd 
ftrong comic powers 5 he is f ull of mirth and pleafantry ; and 
his pleafantry is always innocent. His comédies in verfe, fuch 
as the Mifanthrope and Tartuffe, are a kind of dignîfied comedy, 
in which vice is expofed in the ftyle of élégant and polite fatire. 
In his profe comédies, though there is abundance of ridicule, 
yet there is never any thing found to offend a modeft ear, or 
to thtow contempt on fobriety and virtue. Together with 
thofe high qualities, Molière has alfo fome defecls, which Vol- 
taire, though his profefled panegyrift, candidly admits. He is 
^cknowledgcd not to be happy in the unravelling of his plots. 
Attentive more to the ftrong exhibition of charadlers, than to 
the condu£t of the intrigue, his unravelling is frequently 
brought on with too little préparation, and in an improbable 
manner. In his verfe comédies, he is fometimes not fufficiently 
interefting, and too ïull of long fpeeches ; and in his more 
. rifible pièces- in profe, he is cenfured for being too farcical. 
Few writers, however, if any, ever jpoffeffed the fpirit, or at- 
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tained thè trùè end of comedy fô perféâly» ùpôn thé whole* 
as Molière. His Tartuffe^ in the ftyie ôf grave comedy, and 
his Avart) in the gây, are accounted his two capital productions. 

From the Englifh théâtre, we are haturaliy led tb expeâ: a 
gréât variety of original cKaraâers in comedy, and bolder 
ftrokes of wit and humour, than are to be foùnd on any other 
modem ftage: Humour is, in agréât meafure* the peculiar 
province of the Englifli nation. The nature ôf fùch à free 
govemment as ours ; and that unreftrained liberty which our 
xnanners allôw to every man, of living entirely after his owit 
tafte, affbrd full feope to the difplay of fingularity ôf èhara&er> 
and to the indulgence ôf humour in ail its fofms.* Whereas, 
in France, die influence of a defpotic court, the more eftablifli- 
ed fubordination of ranks, and the univerfal ôbfervance of the 
forms of pôlitenefs and décorum, fpread a much greater uni* 
formity ovef the outward behavîour and charaâers of mem , 
Hence comedy has a more ample field, and can» flow with à 
much freer vein in Britain than in France. But it is ë&trerrie- 
ly unfortunate, that, together with the freedom and boldnefs of 
the comic fpirit in Britain, there fhould haVe beén joined fuch 
a fpirit of indecency and licentioufnefs, as has difgraced Eng* 
lifh comedy beyond that of any nation, fince the days of Arif* 
tophaneâ» 

The firft âge, howevef, of Englilh Côthedy, was nôt înfeâ- 
ed by this fpirit. Neither the plays of Shakefpeare, nor thofe 
of Ben Jonfon, can be aceufed of immoral tendency. Shakc- 
fpears's gênerai chara&er, which I gave in the lad Leâure, ap- 
pears with as great advantage in his comédies as in his trag- 
édies ; a ftrong, fertile, and créative genius, irregular in con* 
du£l, employed too often in amufing the mob, but (ïngularly 
tich and happy in the description of charaâers and manners* 
Jonfon is more regular in the conduâ of his pièces, but ftiff 
and pedantic > though not deftitute of dramatic genius. In 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, much fancy and invention 
appear, and feveral beautiful paflages may be foUnd. But» în 
gênerai, they abound with romantic and improbable incidents, 
with overcharged and unnatural charaâers, and with coarfe 
and grûfs allufions. Thofe comédies of the lad âge, by the 
change pf public manners, and ôf the tum of converfation, 

finçc 
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f finee thcîr time, are now become too obfolete ; tô Tjelréry agrée- 
able. For we muft bbferve, that comedy àepending much or 
the prevailitig modes of external behaviour, becomcs foonet 
antiquated than any other fpecies of writing 5 and, when anti- 
quated, it feems harlh to us, and lofes its powér of pleafing. 
^This is efpeciaUy the café with Tcfpeft to the comédies of our 
*own country, where the change of manners is more fenfible 
and ftriking, than in any foreign production. Inourown coun- 
try, the prefent mode of behavidur is always the ftandard of po- 
iitenefs ; and whatever -départs from k appears uncouth 5 
whereas, in the writings of foreigners, we are lefs acquainted 
with any ftandard of this kind, and, of courfe, ire lefs hurt 
bj the want ôf it. Plautus appeared more antiquated to the 
•Romans» in the' âge oï Auguftus, than lie does now to us» 
It is a high proof of Shakefpeare's uncommon genius, that, 
^ûotwithftaiiding thefe difadvantages, his charaâer of Falftaff 
is to this day admircd, and his " Merry Wives of Windfor^ 
"Tead with pléfcfure. 

It was not till the *ra of theteïboratîon of king Charles IL 
that the ticentioufnefe which was obferved, at that period, to 
infeâ the court, and the nation in gênerai, feized, in a peculiar 
manner, "upon comedy as its province, attd, for almoft a whoïe 
century, retained pôfîeffion of k. It was then firft, that the 
*ake became the prédominant char adtf, and, with fome ex- 
ceptions, the hero x»f eveiy coînedy. Tne ridicule was throwft, 
not ixpon vice and foUy, but much more commonly upon chat- 
tity and fobriety. At the end of die pla)i| indeed, the rake is 
commonly, in appearance, ref ormed, and profeÔes that he is to 
become a fober man ; but throughout the play, he is fet up a* 
the model of a find gentleman ; and the agreeable impreffioa 
inade by a fort of fprightly lîcentioufnefs, is left upon the im- 
agination, as a piâure of the pleafurable enjoyment of life § 
whiie the reformation paffes flightly away, as a matterof mère 
ïorm. To what fort of moral eonduâ fuch public enter* 
tainments as thefe tend to forai the youth of both fexés, may 
be eafily itnagined. Tet this has been the fpirit which ha? 
prèvailed upon the comic ftage of Great Britain, not only dur- 
ing the reign of Charles II. but throughout the reigns of kiug 

Vol- II. X x WiUiam 
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William and quecn Anne, and down to the days of king 
George II. 

Dryden was the firft confiderable dramatîc writer after the 
reftoration ; in whofe comédies, as in ail his works, there are 
found many ftrokes of genius, mixed with great careleflhefi» 
and vifible marks of hafty tompofition. As he fought to 
pleafe only, he went along with the manners of the times 5 
and has.carried through ail his comédies that vein of diflblute 
licentioufnefs, which was then fafhionable. In forae of them, 
the indecency was fo grofs, as to occafîon, even in that âge, a 
prohibition of being brought upon the ftage.* 

Since his time, the writers of comedy, of greateft note» 
hâve been Cibber, Vanburgh, Farquhar, and Congreve. Cib- 
ber has written a great many comédies ; and though in feveral 
of them, there be much fprightlinefs, and a Certain pert vivac- 
ity peculiar to him, yet they are fo forced and unnataral in the 
incidents, as to hâve generally funk into obfcurity, except two, 
which haVe always continued in high favour with the public, 
" The Cirelefs Hufband," anà « The Provoked Hufband." ' 
The former is remarkable for the polite and eafy turn of thé 
dialoguç •, and, with the exception of one indélicate fcene, is 
toleraWy moral too in the donduft, and in the tendency. The 
latter, " The Provoked Hufband," (which was the joint produc- 
tion of Vanburgh and •ibber) is, peihaps, on the whole, the beft 
comedy in the Englifh language. It is liable, indeed, to one 
critical objeâion, of having a double plot ; as the incidents of 
the Wronghead farriîly, and thofe of Lord Townly's, are fep- 
arate, and independent of each other. But this irregularity 
is compenfated by the natural charaâers, the fine painting, and 
the happy ftrokes of humour with which it abounds. We are, 
indeed, furprifed to find fo unexceptionable a comedy proceed- 
ing from two fuch loofe authors ; for, in its gênerai ftrain, it 
is calculatcd to expofe licentioufnefs and folly ; and would do 
honour to any ftage. 

Sir 

* w Thcmirth which he excites in comedy will, perhaps, be found not fo 
tt much to'arife from any original humour, or peculiarity of character, nicely 
* diftinguiihed, and diltgentty purfued, as from incidents and circuraftances, 
« f artifices and furprifes, from jefts of action, rather thtn feutiment. What 
«' he had of humorous or pafiionate, he feems to hâve had, not from nature. 
*• but from other pocts; if not always a plagiary, yet, at leaft, an imita tor." 

Johnson'» Life of Dry dea. 
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Sir John Vanburgh has fpirit, wit, and eafe ; but lie is, ta 
the laft degree, grofe and indélicate. He is one of the moft 
immoral of ail our comedians. His u Provoked Wife" is full 
of fuch indécent fentiments and allufions, as ought to explode 
ît out of ail reputable fociety.. His €i Relapfe" is equally cen- 
fiirable \. and thefe are his only two confiderable pièces. 
Congreve is> unqueftionably, a writer of genius. He is lively* 
witty, and fparkling •, full of chapaÛer, and full of aûion. 
His çhief fault as a comic writer is, that he overflows with wit, 
It is often introduced unfeafonably ; and* almoft every where» 
there ia too great a proportion of it for natural well-bred con- 
verfation/* Farquhar is a light and gay. writer ; lefs correâ, 
apd lefs fparkling than Congreve»; but he has more eafe ; 
and, perhaps, fully as great a ftiare of the Vis Comica. The 
two beft and leaft exceptionable of his plays, are the " Re» 
<c cruiting Officer," and the " Beaux Stratagème I fày the 
Jeaft exceptionable ; for, iji gênerai, the tendency of botli 
Congreve and Farquhar's plays is immoral. Throughput them 
ail, the rake, the loofe intrigue, and the life of licentioufnefs, 
are the objeâs continually held up to view ; as if the aflem- 
blies of a great and poliflied nation- could beamufed with nonç 
but vicious objeÛs. The indelicacy of thefe writers, in the fe- 
male charaâers which they introduce, is particularly remarka- 
ble. Nothing can be more awkward than their représentations 
pf a woman of virtue and honour. Indeed, there are hardiy 
any female charaûers in their plays except two ; women of 
loofe principles ; or, women of afFeâed manuers, when they 
attempt to draw a charaâer of virtue. 

The cenfttf-e which I hâve now paflèd upon thefe celebrated 
comedians, is far from being overftrained or fevere. AccuC- 
tomed to the indelicacy of our own comedy, and amufed with 
the wit and humour of it, its ijpHiorality too eafily efçapes our 
obfervation. But ail foreigners, the French efpecially, who 
are aceuftomed to a better regulated, and more décent ftage, 
fpeak of it with furprife and aftonilhment. Voltaire, who is» v 
affuredly, uone of the moft auftere moralifts, plupies himfelf 

not 

« 

* Dr. Johnfon fays of him, in his life, that K hit perfonages are a kind of 
« intelleâua) gladiators ; every fentence it to ward, or to ftrike ; the conteft 
" of fmartnef» is never imcrmittcd,. hift vit it a meteor, playing toand/r^ 
* with alternats CQjrrufcatiojia»'' 
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not «Bttfe upon* the fupcrior Kenftanceoî the French théâtre 5; 
«ad fays, that the language o£ Englifh comedy is the language; 
ô£ debauchery* not of politenefs. M» Mbralt, ih his Letters» 
upon the French and EnglHh nations* afcribcs thc corruption; 
•f manncrs in London to comedy, as its chièf caufe. Theîr 
#omedy y hc fays, is like that of no otfier country ; it is thc 
fchool in. which the youth of both fexes familiarife themfelves; 
with vice» which ïs never. regrefented thcrc as vice, but as mcrc 
gaiety. As for comédies, fays the ihgenfous --MT. Diderot, in 
Bis obfcrvations upon dramatic poetry, the Englifh hâve none; 
they hâve, in theîr place, fatircs, full, ihdëed, of gaiety and", 
force, but without morals, and without tafte ; fans moeurs^ ett 
fans goût, Thcre is no wonder* therefore* that Lord Kaims^f 
in his Eléments of Criticifm, fliould hâve exprefled: himfelf * 
upon this fubjeclv of the fndélicacy of Englith comedy, m* 
ternis much ffronger than any thatl haveWed ; concluding hïst 
invéâive againft it in. thefe words : " How odious ought thofè 
* c writers to be> who thiîs fpread ràfeâion thtough theîr na* 
** tive country ; employîhg the talents whïch they hâve receivect 
«^from their Maker moft traïteroufly againft' himfelf, by en- 
'** deàvouring to corrupt and dïsfigure his créatures* If the com*. 
** edîes ©f Congreve did not rack him with remorfe, in his laft 
* c moments, he mufl. hâve been loft to ail fenfe of vârtue.*' 
yol. II. 47p> 

I am happy, however, to hâve ît ïti my power to oBférve>, 
that of Iate years, a fenfible reformation has begun to take- 
place ïn Ehglifh comedy. We hâve, at laft, become afhamed, 
©f making our public entertainments reft wholly upon profligajte 
charafters and fcenes \ and our later comédies, of any réputa- 
tion, are much purified from the ficentîoufnefs of former timesl 
If they hâve not the fpirit, the eafe, and the wit of Congreve 
and Farquhar, in which refpecl they muft be confeffed to be. 
. fomewhat déficient ; this prarfe, however, they juftly merit* 
of bcîng innocent and moral. 

For this reformation, we are, queftionlefs, much îndebted to 
the French théâtre, which hâs not only been, at ail times, 
more chafte and inoffenfive than ours, but has, within thefe 
few years, produced a fpecies of comedy, of ftilî a graver turn 
than any that I hâve yet mentioned. This, which is called the 

ferious, 
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fcrious, or tender comedy, and was termtd by îts^ftppofcnj. 
La Comédie Larmoyante > is not altogether a modem. invention». 
Several of Terence's plays, as the Andria, în particular, partake: 
of this charaâer ; and as we know that Terence copred Menait* 
der, we hâve fufficient reafon to belîeve that hîs comédies, ajfb* 
were of the famé kiud. The nature of this compofitibn, docc 
not by any means exclude gaiety anà ridicule; but îl lays the 
chief ftrefs upon tender and interefting fituations ; îl aims zt 
being fentimentaî^ and.touching the heart by means of the cap* 
ital incidents , it makes our pleafure arife, not fo much front 
the Iaughter which it excites, as from thç tears of affedlion 
and joy whîch it draws forth. 

In EngUfli,. Steele's Confcious Lovers is a comedy whïch 
approaçhès to this çhara&er, and it has always been favoura- 
bly receîved by the public, In French, there are feveral dra- 
matic compofitions of this kînd, whîch poflefs confiderable merit 
and réputation ; fuch as the M Melanide," and <c Préjugé à la 
* Mode," of La Chauffée ; the u Pèrje de Famille," of Diderot ; 
the " Génie," of Mad. Graffigny - % and thç " Nanine," and 
«L'Enfant Prodigue," of Voltaire. 

When this form of comariy firft appeared în France, ît ex- 
çited a great controverfy among the critics. It was objeéled 
to, as a dangerous and unjufti&able innovation in compofition. 
It is not comedy, faid they, for ît is not founded on laughïer 
^nd ridicule. It is not tragedy, for it does not involve us in for» 
ïow. By whaf naine then can it be calied ? or what préten- 
tions hath it to be comprehended under dramatic writing ? But 
this was trifling, in the moft egregious manner, wifh critical 
namesanddiftinâions, as if thefehad invariably fixed the eflence, 
and afoeitained the limitvof every fort of compofition. Affur- 
cdly, it is not neceflary thatall comédies ihould be formed on one 
precife modei. Somc may be entircly light and gay ; othera 
may incline more to the ferious $ fome may partake of both « 
and ail of them, properly executed, may furnifti agreeable and 
ufeful entertainments to the public, by fuiting the différent 
tafl.es of men.* Serions and tender comedy has no title to» 

claim 

* «« Il y a beaucoup de très bonnes pièces, où il ne règne que de la gayeté" 9 
«« d'autres toutes fcrièufes ; d'autres mélangées ; d'autres, où l'attendri flement 
« va jufqu'aux larmes. Il ne faut donner exclusion à aucune genre ; & fi Ton 
<« me demandoit, qutJ genre cft le meilleur i Je répondrais, celui qui cft le 
« mieux traité." Volt^jr*. 
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daTm to kfelf thc pofliflion of the ftagc, to thc excluGon of? 
ndkule and gaiety. But when it rctains only its proper place* 
^pïthout ufurping the province of any othcr ; when it ts car*, 
lied on with refcmblancç to real life, and without introducing 
lomantic and unnatural fituations, It may certainly prove botl*. 
an îutcrefting and an agreeaWe fpccies of dramatic writ- 
K it bccomc infipid and drawling, this muft béimputed:. 

the fault of the author, notto the nature of the composition^ 
which may admit muçh lhrelinefs and vivacity. 

In gênerai, whatever form comedy affumes, whether gay or v 
ferions, it may always be efteemed a mark of fociety advancbg 
îa true politençfs, when thofe theatrical. exhibitions, which are 
defigned for public amufement, are cleared from indélicate- 
Jemimemy or immoral tendency. Thbugh the liçentiqus buf- 
foonery of Ariftophane^ amufed the Greeks for a. while, they - s 
adranced, by degrees, to a chafter and jufter tafte ; and the^ 
lie progrefe of refinement may be concluded to take place - 
tmong us, when the public receive with favour, dramatic; . 
compofitions of fqch * ftrainand fpirit, as»entertained the< 
Greeks and Romans, ii* the. days o£ I\leq,ai}<kt. aad Teiçnc^. 
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J^Thc Numérgl Zetters refer to the Voinmt; aïid the Figures to the J^g*» 
When there are a* Humerai* précède the figures, thofc laft ufed iadicane 
«be Volume.] 



ACCENTS, throttn farther back firom the termïnatïon în ô*e 
Euglifh, than in any other language, i. 126. Seldom raore 
than one in Englilh words, ii. 123. Govern the meafure <of 
EngliQ* verfe, £07. 

Achille s y his chara&er in the Iliad, examinée!» îi. 284. 

Afiion, much ufed to affift language in an imperfeâ ftate» i, 7S. 
And by ancient orators and players» 78. Fundamental rnlerf 
propriety in, ii. 132. Cautions with refpeél to, 133. In epic 
poetry, the requifites of, 268. 

» Aâisj the divifion of a play into five, an àrbitrary limitation, iL 
322. Thefe paufes in reprefentation ought to fall properly* 

3*3- 

Adam, hîs chara&er in Milton's ParacBfe Loft, ii. 31 1. 

Addifon, gênerai view of his Effay on the Pleafures of the Imagi- 
nation, i. 31. His invocation of the mufe in his Campaign cen- 
fared, s S* Blemifhesin his ftyle, 149, 151, 161. Eafe and 
perfpicuity of, 165, 167, 170. His beautiful defeription of light 
and colours, 204. Inftance of his ufe of mixed metaphor, 218. 
Improper ufe of fimiles, 244. His gênerai characler as a writer, 
278. Chara<£ter of his Spe&ator, 288. Critical examination 
of fome of thofe papers, 289. Remarks on his criticifîn of 
Taffo's Aminta, ii. 224, note. His tragedy of Cato criticallj 
examined, 320, 330,3*5, 338. 

Adjettives, common to ail languages, i. m. How they came to 
be claffed with nouns, ibidi 

Adverh 9 
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Advtrbs> theh nature ind tife defined, L 1 1 S. Importance of iih«fr 
pofition in a fentence illâftrated, 149. 

-JEtieid of Virgil, critteal cxàiftmatidn of that poém, ii. 289* 
The fûbje£, 2 op. A&ion, ibid. Is déficient in chara&ersi 
•291. Distribution anà management of the fubjeét, 292. 
Abounds with awful and tender feenes, ibid. The defeent 
of JEneas into hell, 293. The pôem lèft unfinilhed by 
Virgil, 294. 

Mfchittes) a comparifon between hîm and Demoftbenes, k 

JE/chylus 9 his châra&er as à tragic wrïter, ii. '346» 

JEtna, remarks on Virgil's defeription of that moùritaïn, ï. jtv 

And on that by Sir Richard Blackmore, 53. 
Affeftàtion t the difadvantages of, in public fpeakmg, ii. ï 34. 
-Àgesf fonr, peculiarly fruitfûl ia îearned men, pointed ont, iK 

. 150- , . ..*-.... 

Akenftde* his comparifon between fubîtmity in fcaéiral and moral 
obje&s, i. 38, note. Inftance of his happy allufion to figures* 
203. Chara&er of his Pleafures of the Imagination, ii. 234. 

-Alphabet of letters, the confiderations Whîch led to the invention 
of, i. 93. Remote obfcurity of this invention, ibid. The 
alphabets of différent nations derived from one common fource, . 

94» 
-Allegâry, explained, i. 221. Àncîehtly a favourite method of,cdn* 

veying inftrù&ions, 223. Allegorical përfonàges impropè? 

agents in epic poetry, ii. 277, 308* 
Ambiguity in ftyle, from whënce it proceèds, ï. Ï4B. 
Amplification ta fpeech, what, t. 254. lu principe îàfirm&enH 

ibid. 
American tang'uages, the nguraiire ftyfe of, ï. 81, fcctow * 

Anagnorijis, in ancient tragedy, explained, ii. 325. 
Annals, and hiftory, thè difHndtfon between, ii* i'jrfc. 
•Ancients and modems diftinguiined, ii. Ï51. The nièrïts of 

ancient writers are now fmaïly àfeertained, ïbid. Hie prog- 

i?efs of knowledge faVourèfble to the modems, in forming 

a comparifon between them, 154. In Jphilofophy and hif-* 

tory, ïbid. The efforts of genius greater among thé ancients, 

155. A mecHocrity of genius now more diffufed, 156. 
Stétithefis m language explained, î. 248. Thé too fréquent ufe of* 

cenfured, 249. 
Apoftropke, the nature of this figuré explained, i. 2$8. ïme on* 

from Cicero, ii. 1 3, note. 
Arabian Nîghts Entertainments, a thara&er of thofé taies* il. 

192. 
Arabian poetry, its characler, ii. 202. ' 
Arbuthnot, charâ&er of his epiftolary writihg, ii. ï 80. 
Arcbitefture, fublimity in, whence it afife*, i. 37. The fources of 

beauty in, 63. 

Argument/^ 
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\krgvmentf) the prpper management. of, in. a difcaurfe, ii. 102. 
. Analytic and fynth,ettc, methods, 104. . Arrangement of, 105. 
Are not to be too much multiplied, 108. , . .« 
Ariofio, chara&er of his Orlando Furiofo, ii. 193, 302. * 

Ariflotle, his rules for dramatiç and epic compoution, whence 
derived, i. 26. His. définition df a îentçnce, 145. . His ex- 
tended fenfe of the tçrm metaphor, 209, Charafter of bis ftyic, 
262, 268. Jîis inftitutipn% of rhetoric, 364, ii. 147. His 
définition of tragedy confidered, 314. His obfe^vatîons on 
» tragic char acters, 332.» .,...,_,..,. 
Arifiophanes, chara&er of his comédies, ii. 355» 
f Ariibmcticai figures, uniyerfal châra&ers,. i. 92. •,..>.. 

Arl of the covenant, choral . fer vice performed in the procefEon: 

. of bringutg it back to Moqnt Zion, iL.250. ; .. 
Arniftrongi chara&er of his Art of preferving Health, ii. 234» 
Art ', works of, cqnfidered as a: fource of beauty, i. 63. 
Articles, m Janguage, the ufe of, K-iôii , Their importance iri 

the Englifti language illuftrated, ibid. . . , ♦ 

Articulation, clearnefs of, nece/Tary in public fpeakirig, ii.. 122, 
* Ajfociaiions, academical* recommended» ii. 145. Inftructions for 

the régulation ôf, 146. k .. A • ■■ ,. , v . — - x 
v Athenians, ancient, chara&er of, i. 359!, Eloquence of, ibid. 
'Atterbury, a ?nore harmonious, writer than. Tillotfon, i.. 1S6. 
Critkàlexaminationdf one pf his fermons, ii. 6$. His exordi- 
umto a 3oth of Jahuary fermon, 92. 
ï'Jittici and Afiani, parties at Rome, accoynt bf, u 372. . > 
ïAuthors, petty, whyjio friends tç çriticifm, i. 27. Why the mojfc 
ancient afford the moft ftriking inftances of fublimity* 43. 
Mûft write wîth purity to gain efteem, 1289 129, 

■\ . ., . _ S ... 

Bacon, his obfervatioris on rofhances, ii. 191I 

Ballads haye grçat influence over- thé manners oF a people, iîl' 

190.. Were the firtë* vehicles of hiftorical Icnowledge and in* 

ftrucïioti, ioo* ., . . > , . . 

Mar, the, cloquence of, defined, i. 355. WHy more confine! 
^ than the pleadings befo*è ancient tribunals,. 383. 'Diftinç- 

tion betweeri the motives of pleâding at the bar, ànd fpeak- 

ing in popular auemblies, ii. 26. 4 In what nefpecls ancient 

pleadings differ from thofe of modem timei', 27. Inftructions 
jfor pleaders, 29, 98. * 

.BarJs, ancient, the firft founders.of law at>d civilïzation, iû 

200. -. ' t 

Barro<w, Dr. characler of his ftyle,'i. 265. *Charaôer of h« féf~ 
-* mons, ii. 62. ** <- 

r Bcaumont and Fletchefi their characters as dramatîc pdetsv iû 

360. . 

Vol. H. Y V <• Bt^ r 
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Beauty, thé émotion raifed by 9 diftinguifhed from ;t3bat of fub* 

.limity, i. 57. 1$ a tenu of vague application, ibid* Colours, 

.584 k Figure, 59. Hogartliv line - of * beauty, and Une oî 

grâce confidered, 60/ Motion, ibid. A : landfcape the rtoft 

complète aflèmblage of beautîful objeôs, 61. The human * 

-couritenancej 62. Works of art» 63. The influence of fitriefs 

and defign in our ideas of beauty, ibid. Beauty in lkerary 

compofition, 64* Novelty, 6$. r , Imitation» ifid. 

Berger us, a Gerraan crttic, writes a treatife on the fubliriiity of 

jtCaefar's Commentaries, i. 41. - < 

Berkeley, bifhop, charaéfcer of his Dialogues on the Exiftence of 

Matter, ii. 185» '•'-•• 

Biography, as a clafs of hiftof ical compofition, charaéterifed, il* 

iXfpc: v : ::• - :■• ' ----•• ' ••• " — ; - •■ ; : • 

Blackmdre, Sir Richard» remarks on his defcription'of Mount 

JEtna, x. 513. :";■'-♦. - -'•:■-' * : '• 
Iflackwall, his charadter as à writer, i. 280. ^ 

iW<?*#, fris char a&er as a-dida^tic poet,'ii. 237. 
Bolingbroke, inftânces of inaccuracy in his ftylé, ï. 158, 172** 
. A beautiful climax from, 169. A beautiful metaphor from, 
210. His gênerai chara&er as à politicîan and philofopher, 211. 
•His gênerai charadter as» a writer, 281, ii. 143. 
Bombafi, in writing defcribed, i r . 56.^ 4 * 

Ife^a, his définition of an epic poem, ii. 263. His account of the 
* -compofition of the Iliad/ 264. ' ' •/ 

Bojfuet, M. inftânces of apoftrophes to perfonified objets, in his 
funeral oratibns, i, 237, mie* -Conclufion of his fanerai oration 
: on the Prince of Coudé, ii. ; 117, <•••••*- 

, Britain, Great, not eminent for the ftudy of éloquence, i. 379* 

Compared with France in^his refpeâf, 380.' '- 'V 
Bruyère, his parallel between the éloquence of the pulpit and the •' 

bar, ii. 47, note* ' m 

BuchÊnan, his charaéter as an hiftorian, ii. 177. 
Buildings how rendered fublime, i. 37. 

■ *.'■:■■•: •.. "•.• c . ..■> • ■ ' 

Cadmus, accoûnt of his alphabet, i. 94. 

Cafards commentaries, the ftyle of, charafteriféd, i. 41. Is confid- 

. ered by Bergerus as a ftandard of fublime. writing, ibid. In- "* 

• fiance of bis -happy talent "in hiftoricaî painting, ii. 172, note» 

t His chara&er of Terence the dratnatift, 357. 
Camoens, critijcal examination of his Lufiad, ii. 303. Confufèd w 

.tnachinery of, ibid** *' * * 

Campbell, Dr. his obfervations on Englifli particles, i. 109, 

•"nAtet"!*' . ' -- ï ' ^ ç y 

Carmeli Mount, met^phoriçal allufions to, in Hebrew poetry, 

'..• f • • • Cajtmir, 
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Cajtmîr> his charatfeças a, lyric poçt, ïu 129. 

Qatajlrophe> the proper conduft of, in dramatîc rcprcfentatlons, 

' ,H. 324. 

Caudine Forks, Livy's happy defcription of the dHgrace of the Ro- 
man ara^y there, ii. 17.1. •.....-,,. 

CV///V language, its antiquity and charaâer, i. 120. The: re- 
qaains of it, where to be fottnd, itrid. . Poetry, its characler, 
ii, ?oo. . ' -_> 

Gbaraûsrjy the. danger of labourjng them too much in,,Jbîf- 
toriçal works, ii. 175. The due requifites of, in tragedy, 

Gbinefe language, çharafler of, i. 77., And writing, 91. 

Chivâlryt origin of, ii. 192. 

Chorus ) ancient, defcribed, ii. 317, Wasthe origin,of tragedy, ibjd* 
Inconveniences of, 318. How it might properïy be introduced 
on the modem' théâtre, 319. . '••■', *^ 

Oironolog^ySL, due attention tp, neceflary to hiûorical comportions, • 
'ii. 163. 

Cbryfoftome y St*.his oratorical jçharadteiyi, .378^ 

Çibber, his çhara&er as a dramatic wa;ker, ££4 362», ■> ; . ; ") 

Çicero, his ideas of tafte, i. 13,. note, His dityïn&ipn betwee^ 
^amare and diligent 139. *His observations >, on. ftyle, -i^fo 
Very .attentive tô the beauties of cïtmax> . 169, h the moaÈ 
harmonious of ail writers, 176. His ; rem#rks on the power, 
of mufic in orations, 180. His attention to barmony, tao^ 
vifible, 185. Inftance of his happy talent ,of adaptfng jïbun4 * 
to fenfe, 187. H}s acçount of the origip. of figurative lan* 
guage, 199. His obfervations oh fuking language to the, 
fubjecT:, 212. His, rule for -the ufe of metaphor, 314. In^ 
ftance of antithefis in, 248. The figure of fpeech called 
vifion^ 253. His caution agajnft ; beftowiqg- profufe ornaifcent 
on an oration, 258* His diftinflion of ftyle, 26.1. His own 
charafter as. a writer,,. 263. His chara&er oC the Grecian 
orators,. 362. His own charaéler as an orator, 371* Çom- 
paredwith Demofthenes, 373^ Mafterlyapoftrophe in, «...13^ 

4 note. His method of ftudying the jhdicial caufes he under- * 

9 tQok to plead, 29. " State of thç profecution of Avitus Cluen- 

tius, 35. Analyîis of Cicero's; oration for hini, ibid. The ex- 

qrdium to his fécond oration againft Rullus, 88.. Hî&.methpd- 

of preparing introdu&ions to his orations, 91. Excellèd in> 

* narration, 99. His.defence of Mtlo, 'ibid. !p7. Iriftancê bf the 
pathetic, in his la ft oration agalhft Verres, '114. Chara&er 
of his treatife de Oratore % 151. Charatfer of his Dialogues, 

,►184. His Epiftles, 188. ' '' 

Glarendouy Lord, remarks on his ftyle,*!.. 155. His charaéter as " 
an-hiftorian, ii. 177. 

Ç/arle, Dr. the ftyle of his fermons charatferifed, ïu 62. » 
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Çy^/^ancient; théir merits noy? finally fettled 1>eyondçontra~ 
yerfy, ii. 1.51. The fody of them recommended, 157. 1 

Çtimax, a. great beaùty N in compofitiôni i. 168. # Iri wfoat it con- 
fifts, 254. * * t 

Ç/uent/us T AvitnSy hiftory pf kis profecution, ii. 35. His caufè 
undertaken by.Çicero, ihid. Analyfis of Cicero's oration for 
him, ibid. * •,•■»- • >.. .-,,..: -• 

Çobursi cbnïidered as tHe foundation of bcauty, î. 58. 
fiomedy, how diftinguifhed frpm tragedy, ii. 313, 350. Rules 
- s *forthe cpnduct of, 351. THe chara&ers iny ought? to be of* 
our éwn country, and of oùr owntime, 352. Two kinds of, 
Hid. Charaôers bufçht; to be diftinguimeo^ 354. Style, ibid^ 
Bife and progrefs of comedy, 355. Spanifti comedy, 358. 
ïrench comedy, 359. Englifh comedy, 360. Liceiitioufnefs' 
of, froin the àera of the reftoratibri, 361. The reformation bf f to 
what owing, 3Ô4. General remark s, 366. 
Çomparïfon, diftingni(hçd from metaphor, i. 208. The nature of 
thïs figure explairied, 241. "' * ' ' 

' Compo/ition. See; Literary compo/kioiv 
Çéngreve, the plot of fus Mourning Bride embarra/Ted, ii. 322* 

General charaâer 6f this tragedy, 348. His comédies, 363. 
Conjugatioh of verbs, the varietîes of, r; 1 14. .; 

Çonviétiorty diftinguifbed from perfuafion, h 354. 
• ^/fiAr//vftf, cautions for the uie.of them, i. 162. r- 

Corneille > his icharacrer as a tragic writer, ii. 343. 
T$ouplets % the firft introduction of, into Englifh poetry, ii» 2.1 1. 
Co*wley, in (lances of forcëd metaphors m his poems, i. H/L Hî^ 
ufe of fimiles cenfured, 246, His gênerai çharacler as a poet» 
ii. 230. 
Çrevier % his chantéter of feveral eminent French writers, ii. 142, 
note. 
% Griticifin* true, and pedantic, diftinguiftied, i. 6. Its objec% 
26. Its origtn, 27. .Why cômplamed of by petty authofs,~ 
ibid. May iometimes décide açairift t£e voice of the public* 
» 28. . 

Gyphers, or arithmetical figures, a kind of univerfal cbaraéter, û 
* 92. v: ' - " 

» • « 

David, King, his magnificent inftitutions for the cultivation çf 
facred mufic' and poetry, ii. 249. His character as a poet, 

259- . * "'■•" '* "'•■*" 

•Debate in popular aflemblies,, the éloquence of, defined» i. 355. 

More par ticularly confiderejl, ii. 6. ' Rules for, 9. 
peclamationy ùnfupported by.foundreafoning, falfe éloquence,!!. 7. 
pectenjton of nouns confidered in various langages, i. 195. 

Whether cafés or prepofitions were môft ancientîy ufcd, ic6. 

"Which of tiera aie môft ufefuland beautiiul, to8. 

Deitiettj 
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Jfetiies> heathen, probable caufe of the fiumber èU i. 2*jf, 

%)e/ibcrative orations, what, ii. 5. . 

QeUvery* the importance of, iiv public fpeaking, ii. 15, 1x9^ 

* The four ekief T e ^MH,cs in, 121. Tfce powers o£ yoiçe, 
;. ibîd. Articulation, ■ 122. Pronunciation, 123. Emphafis, 

124. Paufes, 12Ô. p.eclaiX)atory ddivery» 131. Action, 

ibid» Affectation, 1 34. 
ÎDemetrius Phalereus* the rhetoriçian, hi$ chara&er, i. 368. 
De7nonJirat\ve orations, what, ïî- 5'- 
Bemqflhenesy his/ éloquence {ftara&ertfed, i. 360. His exp*> 

* dients to furmpunjfc the difadvamages of feis perfon and ad- 
drefs, 365. His oppofitipn to Philip o£ Macedrin, 366/ His 
fivalfliip wkh '--Çfchinefc 36.7, His ftylè and acYion, * #*/• 
Cornparêd wkj^ Cicero, 373. Why hi$ orations ftill pkàfe ia. 
perufal, ii. 7/ ^Extra&s from his PJulipp&s, 17^ His définition 
of the feyferalpoint^ oforatory, iij. • ' ' 

DefcrïptiQn\ the great teifc of a poet's imagination, ii; 238, 
Sélection' of circumftances, $id r ' Xnaninaate objeds ihould be 
enlivened; 242. Choicç of epithçts, 244. 

Dejcr'tption and incitation, the diftinition between, u 67. 

Des Brojjes, his fpeculations on t&£ expreffive pdwer o£ radical 
letters and fyllables, u 74, note. 

Dialogue writing, the properties of, i*. 1 8$. Is very difficult tp^ 
exçcute, ibid» Mo dern dialogues charafterifed, 184. 

Didaftic poetry, its nature explainedV, ii. 231. The mpft cek- 
brated productions in thi^ çlafs fpeeifjed, ibid. Rulçs for corngo- 
fitjons of this kinc[, 23^. Proper embellifliments of, 233I 

Diderot^ M. his chara&er o£ Englifo cotnedy. ii. 364, 

Didot her characler in the JEneid examinéd, ii- 291. 

Dionyjius of Halicarnaffus, his ideaç of excellency in a 'fen- 
tence, i.[ 178. His diftinclions of ftyle, 261. Characler of 
his trcatife on Grecian oratory, 363. His compârifon^bfc- 
tween Lyfias aiïd Ifocrates, 3641 note» His criticiôn on 
Thucydide*, ii. 163., * ' 

Difiourfi. See Qration. . 

iQratnalic poetry, the origin pf, iî. 20$, Diftingmflied by its 
" objeéfs A 312. See Yragedy and Co??iedy, 

Drydetiy ox\ç of the firft reforrners of our ftyle, i. 267. John- 
fon's cbara£ler ofhisprofe ftyle, ibid. note, His characler ^s a 
poet, .ii. 212. His charaâer of Shakeipeare, 346, /icte. His 
own charader as a drarnatic writer, 347, 362. 

Eu Bos, Abbé, fris reniark oa. tjjie t&eatrical ccjttpofitions of the 
ancients, i. 179. **••■•■; * . 

• *■•'. 

Education , libéral, an eflcntial requiÇte for éloquence, ii. 140- 
jBgypty the ftyle of the hieroglyphicàl writing of, i. 90. This an 
' -early.ftage of the 'art pfwrïdhg, ib)<L The alphabet probably 
inventcd in thàt country, 93. *."'". 

. Èmphafs, 
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$mpba/u, its importance in public fjfcaking, ft 124» l&rfc ftj^ 
**5- ... 

Eloquence, the feveral objecls ôf confiderâtion uhdèr this fread, fc *• 
55a. Définition, of the tèrm, 353. - iw 135. Fundamentat 

1 maxims of the* art, u $53. Defended. againft the objec- 
tion of the abufe of the art of petfuafion, 354, Three krads 
of éloquence diftinguiflied, 355. Oratory, the higheft degree 
of, the offspring^ of paffiôn, 356. Requifitfcs for éloquence,; . 
353* French éloquence, ib& Grecian, 360. Rife and, 
'charadct of thé rhetoriçians of Greece, 362: Roman,, 
^* 370. The Attic and Afiani, 373. Gomparifon between, w 
. Cicero and Demôfthenes, ibid. The fchools of the declaimers, % 
577. The éloquence of the primitive fathers of the church,. 
378. General remarks on modem éloquence, 379. Parlïa-. 
•ment, 382^ The » bat and puïpit, 3.83. The three kinds of 
©rations diftinguiflied bythe ancients, hV 5. Thefe, diftinclion$ 
- * how far corfefpondent with thofe made at prefent, 6". Elo- 
quence of popular âffembltes confiçfered, ibid. Thé foundatiotti 
of éloquence, 8, The danger of tieûfting to prëpared fpeeches at, 
public ineetings,' o> Neceuary prenieditajtion pointed' ouv ibid. 
Mpthod, 10. Style and ei^reffion, 11.. Impetûofity, 12. 
Attention to decorums, 13. Dclivéry, 15, 12p. Summary, 
16. See Giceïo, Dcmbjihenes^ Oratîon, and Puïpit. 

ifo^/j/fr' languagè, the arrangement ^fwords in* more refmed than ^ > 
that of ancieiit langùages, i. 86. But more limited, ibid. The. ' » 
principles of général gràmmar feldom applied to it* 97. The , 
important ufe of; articles in, 10 1. Ail fubftantive nouns o£ .. 
înanimate objedts of the neuter gender, 103* Tîie place 
of declenfion in, fupplîed by prepofitions, 106. The variousC 
fcènfesof Englifh verbs, 115. Hîftoriçal view.*of the Englifh > 

languagè, 120. The Celtic the primitive languagè or'Britain^ -^ 
iiid: The Teutonic tongue the bâfispfour prefent fpeech, 121. 
Itsirregularitiesaccountedfor, 122. Its copioufnefs, ibid. Com- 
pared with the Frerich languagè, 123. Its ftyle characterifed K 
124. Its flexibility, 1 25, Is more harmonious than is gëherally^ 
allowedj ibiUr Is rather ftroïig than graceful, 126. Accent < 
thrown farther baçk in Engîifh words, than .in thofe of any 
othêr languagè, ibid* General propeiîies of the Engliftv." ^ 
" longue, ibid. . Why fo loofely and inaccuratçly written, 127. ^ 
The funda^nental rules of fyntax, common both tQ the Englifli, 
*nd Latin, 128. No author can gain efteem if he ,does. not. 
wrtte with purity, 129. G&mn*atiçal authors recomiçended**^ 
ibid, note., ± 

Epie poetry, the ftandards of, ii., 157. Is the higheft effort o£ 
poetical genius, 263. The chara&ers of, obfcured by exitics, . . 
ibid. Examinatiori of ÊofTù's account of the formation of the . 
Iliad, ibid. Epie poetry confidered as. tû its moral tendency*. 

266. 
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±66. Prédominant chara&ër of, 267. A&îpn of, 20"$. 

Epifodes, 269. The fubjeét {hould be of remote date, 270. 

Modem hiftory more proper for dramatie writing than for epic . 

poetrjb ibid. The ftory muft be interefting and fkiUulljr 

tnanaged, 272., The intrigue, ibid. The queftîon confidered, 

Xfrhether it ought to end iuccefsfully, ibid. Duration of the' 

action, 273. Characlers of the petfonages, &V. The principal. 

hero, 274. The machinery, 275. Narration, 277. Loofe 
Vi obfervations, 278. % 

Epi/ode, defined with référence to epic poetry, ii. 269. Rules for 

conduit of, ibid. • 
Èf»/lolary*vrritingi gênerai remarks on, ii. i%$. ^ 
* Eve 9 hët chara&er in Milton's Paradife Loft, ifc 3 1 1. 
Êuripides, inftance of his excellence in the pathetic, il, 337, note* 

His characler as a tragîc writer, 341. '•' • . 

Exclamations 9 the proper ufe of, i. 250. Mode of thêir opération 

251. îj^ule for the*employment of, 252. 
Exercife improyes bojth bodily and mental powérs, i. 14» 
Exordium of a difcourfe, the obje&s of, ii. 87, Rules for the 

cbmpofition of/ 89. 
Explication of the fubjeâ of a fermon, ©bfefvation on, ii. ioh 



Fàce 9 human, the beauty of, complex, î. 62. 

Farqubar, his char acier as a dramatie writer, iï. 363. 

Fathcrs, Latin, characler of their ftyle of éloquence, i. 378. 

Fénelon 9 archbîfhop, his parallel between D.emofthenes and Cicero, 
1.375. His remarks on the ' compofition of a fermon,, ii. 95. 

Çritrcal examination of his Adventures of Telemachus, 305. 

Fteldingy a chara§er of his novels, ii. 195. 

Figurativejïyle of language defined, V 192. Is not a fcholaftic 
invention, but a natùral efFuûpn of imagination, 193. Hpw 
defcribéd by rhetoriciansî 194. Will not render a cold'or 
empty compofition interefting, 1^6. The. pathetic and fublime 

• i-ejecl figures offpeech, ibid* Ofigin of, 197. How they con- 
tribute totlie beauty of ftyle, 201. Uluftrâte defcription, 203. 

* Heighten émotion, ibid* The rhetorjcal names and claffes q{ 
figures frivolous* 205. The béauties o£ compofition not de*' 
pendent on tropes and figures, 256. Figures muift always rife 
naturally from thé fubjecl, 257. Are not to be profufely ufed, 

'258. ' The talent of ufing derivedfrom nature, and not to ba 
created, 259. If improperly^ introduced, are a deformity, mte f 
ibid. See Metaphor. "- *.-.■'-■-'» 

Figure ', confideréd as a fource of heauty, i. 59. 

Figures of fpeech, the origjn of, i. 79. 

Figures Qf£- àought, among rhetoricians, defined, i. 194. 

Fit nefs 
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Ftfnèfs and defign, conficlèred as fourcês. of beaûty, i. é$l 

Fleece* a poem, harmoriious paiîage fromyi. 190. 

Fonlenslky chara&er of his Dialogues, ii. X85. 

Frencb* Norman, wheh iritrbduced ïnto Ëiigland, i. 121. 

French writèrsj gênerai remarks on their ftylë, i. 2154. EloquencèJ 

357» 3 79- French and Englifti ôratory compared, 381. 
Frigidity in writing chara&erifèd, i. 55. 

,. .',- .. . .:"-.■ .• , • $ ....' ■ 

f?*y, a characler ofhis paftorals, îi. 223. 

Xrender, of nouns, foundation of, i % 102, * 

Genius diftingui&ed from tafte, i. 29. • Its import, illd. In» 
éludes tafte, 30. The pleafures of thè imagination, at 
ftriking teftimony of divine benevolence, 32. True, is 
nurfed by*\liberty; 357. In arts and writing, why diC 
piayed more in one âge thàn in anpther, ii. 150. "vVas more 
vigorous in the ancients than in tlie moderits, 15$. A général 
ï^medibcrity of, now diffyfecU 156. , . 

Gefner 9 a chara&er ofhis Idylls, ii. 222." . 

Gefluret\ in piibliç oratp.ry. .Seejffîion. ,.•♦;.... - 

Gil Blàsy of Le Sage, character of that novel, ii. 194^ t im „ 

'Girard* Abbé, chara&er of his Synonymes François 9 i. 143, notai 

'Cordon* inftances bf his unnatural difpoiltion of words, i. 66i 

Gorgius of Leontiuni, thé rhetoriciàn, his character, i. 362. 

Gothic poetry, its ch'aracler, ii. 26 U , f • • . 

braccbustC his déclamations fègulatéd by mufical rules, i. 179. 

Grammar, général, thé principles of, little attënded to by writers^ 
L 97. Thé divîiioii of the fevérâl parts of fpèech, 98, Nouns. 
fubftantive, 99.' Articles, ioi~ .^Numberi gënder, and café of 
nouns, 1 02. Prepofîtions, 1 06. Prorioûns^ 1 09. ; Adjèclives, i 10. 
"Verbs, 113.' Verbs tne moft artificial. anicl complex of ail thé 
farts of fpeecn, 116. Adverbs 1 , 1 18J, Prepofîtions and côfijunc- 
tions,' tbid. Importance ôf thé ftùdjf of grammàr, 1 1 9. 

Grandeur. See Sublimityl \ ... , v .••.., W . ... * r» 

Greece, tii'ori account of thé ancîént re£iiblics of, i. 359. . Élo- 
quence Carefully ftudied there, 360. Characlers of the di£ 
tiriguiflied . ôrktors of, 361. RIfe and charà&èr of the rhetô-, 
rfeîàrts, $62. ■' t 

Greèk; a mufical languige, u jy 9 178. lis flèxïbîlity, 124: 
Wrîters, diftinguifhed for flmplicity, 276. 

Guarini* chafa&er ofhis Paftor Fido, ii. 223. 

Gaîcciardini, his charàéter as an hiftofîan, ii. ï 7 6. 

H * . ■ , ' 

ffabakhdy fublime reprefentation of the Deity in, i. 44; 
Harris % explâtatory Umile cited from, i. 243. 

r ffehfiv 
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tiebrew poetry, in what points of view to be confidered, iï. 247. 
The ancient pronuncïation of, loft, 248. Mufic and poetry, 
early cultivated among the Hebrews, ibid, Cônftruction of 
Hebrew poetry, 249. Is diftîngùiflied by à concife, , ftrong, 
figurative expreffion, 252. The metaphors employed in, 
fuggefted by the climate ànd nature of the land of Judea, 
253/ 256. Bold and fublime inftances of jperfonification in^ 
ibid. Book of Proverbs, 258. Lamentations of Jeremiahj 
ibid. Book of jfob, 260. 

Helen, hcr charatfér in the Iliad examined, iî. 283. 

Helly the various defcents into, given by epic poéts, ftew the 
graduai hnprovement of notions concerning a future ftate, 
ii. 306. 

'Henriade. See Voltaire. 

Herodotusi his character as an hîftonan, îî. 16$. 

Jferoifm, fublime inftances of, pointed out> i. 37. 

Ifervey, characterof his ftyle, i. 272. 

Weroglyphics* the fécond ftage cf the art of writîng, i. 89. Of 

•Hiftorians* modem, their adf antages over'the ancient, ii. 154. 
Ancient models' of, 157. The objects of their duty, 159, 
Charatfer of Pôlybitts, 161. Of Thucydides, 162. Of 
Herodotus and Thùanùs, 163. Primary qualities necefTary 
ïn an hiftoriah, 165. Character o£ Livy âhd Salluft, 166. Of 
Tacitus, Ï67. InftrùclionS and cautions to hiftorians, ibid* 
How to prefèrve the dignïty of narration, 169. How to render 
it interefting, 1 70. Danger of refining too much in drawing 
charaûers* . 173. Charader of the Italian hiftorians, 176. 
The French and Engliih, 1 77. 

fïïfloryi the proper object and end ôf, iï. 159. True, the charac- 
ters of, ibid* The différent clafles of, 160. General hiftory, 
the proper conduâ of, ibid. The nece/Tary qualities of hiftoric- 
al narration, 169, The propriety of introducing orations in 
hiftbry examined, 174. And charadters, 175. The Itàlians 
the beft modem hiftorians, 176. See Annals, Biograpbj, Me- 
rnoirs* and Novels. 

tlogarth, his anal y fis of beauty confidered, i. 60. 

Honiery not acquainted with poetry as a fyftematîc art, ï. 27. 
Did not pofTefs a refined tafte, 30. Inftances of fublimity in, 
45. Is remarkable for the ùfe of perfonification, 232. Story 
of the Iliad, ii. 280. Remarks on, ibid. His invention and 

. judgment in the . conducT: ofthepoem, 282. Advantages and 
defects arifing from his narrative fpeeches, 283. His charac- 
ters, ibid. His machinery, 285. His ftyle, 286. His fkÙl îft 
narrative defcription, 287. His fimiles, ibid. General charac- 
ter of his Odyfley, 288, Defe&s of the Odyffey, 289. Com- 
pared with Virgii, 293. 

Vol.IL Zz ff„t?r> 
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Hooker, a fpecimen of his ftylç, i. 266. 

Horace, figurative pa&xges cited from, i. 202. Inftance of mixel 

metaphor in, 2 1 8. Crowded metaphors, 219. His chara&er 
' as a poet, H. 157, 229. Was the reformer of fatire, 234. 
Humour, why the Englifh poiTefs this quality more eminently thàn 

other nations, ii. 360. 
Hyperbole, an explanation of that figure, i. 224. Cautions for the 
- uiè of, 2I5. Two kinds of, Jbid. > 



Ideas, abftra<5t, entered intô the firft formation of language, i. 100. 

Jèremiak, his poeticâl chara&er, ii. 260. See, Lamentations. 

Iliad, ftory of, ii. 280. Remarks on, ibîd. The principal char- 
aciers, 283. Machînery 0^.285. • 

Imagination, the pleafures of, as fpecîfied by Mr. Addifon, i. 31. 
The powers of, to enlarge the fphere of our pleafures, a llrïking 
inftance of divine benevolence, 32. Is the fource q£ figurative 
language, 193, 198. 

Imitation, confidered as a fource of pleafure to tafte, i. 65. And 
description, diftinguifhed, 67. § 

'Inferences from a fermon, the proper management of, iï. 1 ïy. 

■Infini ty of fpace, numbers, or duration, affecl the mind with fub- 
lime ideas, i. 33. 

Interjections, the firft éléments of fpeech, i. 72. 

Interrogation,^ inftances of the happy ufe'and effeft of,, i. 25 c. 
Mode of their opération, 252. Rule for ufing, ibid. 

Job, exemplification of the fublimity of obfcurity in the book of, i. 
36. Remarks on the ftyle of, ii. 248. The fubjecT: and ppetry 
of, 260. Fine, paflage from, 261. 
' Johnfon, his character of Dryden's profe itylë, i. 267, noie. His 
remarks on the ftyle of Swift, 337,, note. His characler of 
Thomfon, ii 240, note. His characïer of Dryden's comédies, 
362, note, His characler of Congreye, 363, note. 
' Jonfon, Ben, his characler as a dramatic poet, ii. 360. 

Ifaus, the, rhetoriclan, his characler, i. 364. 

îfaiab, fublime reprefentation of the Deity in, ï. 44. His defcr'p- 
tion of the fall of the AiFyrian empire, 239. His metaphors 

* fuited to the climate of Judea, ii. 253, 254, 255. His characler 
as a poet, 259. 

ïfocrates, theVhetOTÎcian, his characTrer, i. 363. 

Judea, remarks on the ciimate and natural circumftances of that 
country, ii. 253. 

Judiciai, oratîons, what, ii. 5. 

Juvenal, a characler of his fatrres, ii. 235. 



. 1 

Kaims, lord, his fevere cenfures of Englifh comédies, ii« 364. 
J&night errantry, foundation of the romances concerning, îi. J92. 

KmMùledgf 
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Knowledge an efTentraî requifite for éloquence, it. 139. The prog- 
refs of, in farour of the modems, upon a comparifon with the 
ancients, 154* The acquiûtion of, difficult in former âges, 156. 



Lamentations of Jeremiah, the mofl perfect elegiac compofition in 
the facred feriptures, ii. 258. 

Land/cape, confidered as an affemblage of beautiful objets, i. 61. 

l^anguage, the improvement of, ftudied even by rude nations, i. 2. . 
In what the true improvement of language confifts, ibid. Im- 
portance of the ftudy of language, 3. Defîned, 70. The prê- 
tent refinements of, ïb'td. Origm and progrefs of, 72. The firft 
éléments of, ibid. Analogy between words and things; 73. 
The great aflïftance afforded by geftures, 75. The Chineie 
language, 77. The Greek and Roman languages, ibid. Ac- 
tion much ufed by ancient orators and players, 78. Roman 
pantomimes, ibid. Great différence between ancient and mod- 
em pronunciation, 79. Figures of fpeech, the origm of, ibid. 
Figurative ftyle of American languages,. &i. Caufe of the dé- 
cline of figurative language, 82. The natural and original 
arrangement of words in fpeech, 84. The arrangement of 
•words in modem languages, différent from that of the ancients, 
85. An exemplification* 86. Summary of the foregoing ob- 
fervations* 88. Its ivonderful powers, 204.. Ail language 
ftrdngly tinctured with metaphor, 209. In modem produc- 
tions, often better than the fubjects of them, 35c Written and 
oral, diftin&ion between, ii. 143. See Grammary, Style, and 
Writing. 

Latin language, the pronunciation of, mufical and geluàulating, 
i. 77, 178. The natural arrangement of words in, 84. The 
want of articles a defect iii, 1.01. Remarks on. words c[eemed 
fynonymous in, 139» ' 

Learning, an effential requifite fbr éloquence, ii; 140, 

Lebanon, metaphorjcaj allufions to, in Hebrew poetry, iî. 255. 

Lee, extravagant hyperbole quoted from, i. 226. His charaxâer 
as a tragic poct, ii. 347.. 

Liberty,, the nurfe of'true genîus, i. 357. 

Liierary compofition, importance of the ftudy of language, pre- 
paratory to, 1.4.. The beauties of, indefinite, 64. To what 
clafs the pleafures received from éloquence, poetry and finç 
writing, are to be referred, 66^ The beauties of, not dépen- 
dent on trepes and figures, 256. The différent kinds of, diftin- 
guiflied, ii. L5 8* Sec Hifiory, Poetry >.&£. 

Lhy, his charader as. an hiftorian, ii. 1 6/3, 171. 

Locke, gênerai characler of his ftyle, i. 269.. The flyle of his Trea r 
tife on Human UnderP^ding, compared,. with the writings o£ 
tord Sbafte.fbur.y, ii. i£zi. 

Longinus* 
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Longinus, ftrîéVures on his Treatife on the Sublitoie, î. 42. H$t 

account of the confeqnences of liberty, 357. His féntentious 

x>pinionof Homer's Odyffey, ii. 288. 
Lopez delà Vega, his character as a dramatic poet, Si. 358. 
Love, too much importance and frequency allowed to, on tbe> 

modem ftage, ii. 333* 
Isowtb's Englifli Grammar recommended, i. 129, note. 162, note* 

His character of the prophet Ezekiel, ii. 260. 
Lucan, inftance of his deftroying a fublixne expreffion of Cœfar, by* 

amplification, i. 48. Extravagant hyperbole from, 227. Critio- 

al examinatioh of his Pharfalia, ii. «95. Tbe fubject, ibi& 

Charaelers and conducl of the ftory, 296.. 
Lucian, charaâer of his dialogues, ii. 185. 
Lucre ftus, his fublime reprefentation of the dominion of fuperftitiou 

over mankind, i. 36, note. The moft admired paffages in bis 

Treatife De Rerum Naturà, y 'n. 233. 
Lujtad. See Camoens. 
Lyric poetry, the peculiar chara&er of, ii. 225. Four clafles of 

odes, 226. Characlers of the moft émisent lyric poets, 228, 
Lyfias, the rhetorician, bis character* \. 364-. 

M 
Machiavel^ bis cbaracler as an hiftorian, ii. 176. 
Machinery, the great ufe of, in epic poetry, ii. 2 7 y. Cautions for " 

the ufç of, 277, 285. 
Macken%ie % Sir George» inftance of regular climax in his pleadings* 

Man, by nature both a poet and mufician, ïï. 199. 

Marivaux, a characler of his novels, ii. 1 94. 

Marmontel, bis comparative remarks on French, Englifh, anct 

Italian poetry, ii. 210, note. 
* Marjy, Fr. bis contraft between tbe characlers of Corneille aiicl 

Racine, ii. 344, note. « 

MaJJillon, extraits from a celebrated fermon of his, *ï. 60, note*. 

Encomiuro on, by Louis XIV. 64. His artful divifion o£ a 
. text, 98. % 

Memoirs, their clafs in hiftorical compofition afligned, ii. 178. 

Wby the French are fond of this kind of writing, ibid* 
Metalepfu, in figurative language, explained, i. 206. 
Metaphor, in figurative ftyle, explained, i. 207, 208. Ail lan-. 

guage ftrongly tinclured wîth, 209. Approachcs the neareftte 

painting of ali the figures of fpeech, 2 10. Rules to be obfèrved 

in the condnô of, 211. See Allegory. 
Metajiafio, his characler as a dramatic writer, ii. 345. 
, Metonomy, in figurative ftyle, explained, i. 209. 
Mexico, hiftorical piclures the records of that empire, î. 89. 
Milo* narrative of tfie encounter between hijn and Clodius, by 

Cicero, ii. iqq. * ' \ 

Milto*, 
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Milton, înftancesrof fublimity in, i." 35, 49, 52. Of harmony, 1 77, 
189. Hyperbolical fentiments of fatan 111,225. Striking in- 
. (lances of perfonification in, 232, 234. Excellence of his de- 
fcriptive poetry, ii. 24 1 . Who the proper hero of his Paradife 
Loft, 274. Critical examination of this poem, 309. His 
fublimity chara&erifed, 311. His language and vérification, 

Modems, See Ancients* 

Molière, his chara&er as a dramatîc poet, ii. 359. 

Monbàddo % lord, his observations ©n Englifli and Latin verfe, iï. 

307, note. ~ ^ , 

Monatony in language, often the refult of too great attention to 

mufical arrangement, i. 1 84. 
Montague % Lady Mary Wortley f a characler of her epiftolary ftyle, 

ii. 190. ' 

Montejquieu, character of his ftyje, i.- 202. 
Monumental infcriptions, the numbers fuited to the ftyle, i. 188. 
Moralt, M. his fevere cenfure of Englifh comedy, ii. 364. 
More, Dr. 'Henry, characler of his divine dialogues, ii. 1 85. 
Motion, confidered as. a fource of beauty, i. 60. 
Motte, M. de la, his obfervations on lyric poetry, ii. 228, mte. 

Remarks on his çriticifm on Homer, 288, note. 
Mujîc, its influence on the panions, ii. 199. Its union with poetry, 

iiïd, Their feparation, injurious to each, 204. 

'. ' * N 

Jfa'iveté, import of that .French term, i. 276. 

Narration, an important point in pleadings at the bar, ii. 98. 

Night fcenes, commonly fublime, i. 35. 

Nomic meîody of the Athenians, what, i. 179. 

Novels, a fpecies of writing, not fo infignif'ant as may be îmagin- 

ed, ii. 190. Might be employed for very ufeful purpofes, 191. 

Rife and progrefs of fi&itious hiftory, 192. Charaâers of the 

moft cfelebrated romances and novels, 193. 
Nowlty confidered as a fource of beauty, i. 6$, 
Jfouns, fubftantives, the foundation of ail grammar, i. 99. Num- 

bcr, gender, and cafés of, 102. * 



, Obfcurity, not unfavôurable to fublimity, i. 36. Of ftyle, owing ta 
'^diftincl conceptions, 132. 
Ode, the nature of, defined, ii. 225. Four diftinclions of, 226. 

Obfcurity and irregularity, the great faults in, 227. 
Odyffey, gênerai characler of, ii. 288. Defecls of, 289. 
Oepidus, a» improper chara&er for the flage, ii. 333. 
Cratorr, ancient, declairaed in recitative, i. 77. 

Orationsy 
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Orathns, the thrce kinds of, diffïnguiflied by the anctents, îu $~ 
The prêtent diftinctions of, 6. Thofe in popular aflemblies con- 
fjdered, ibid. Prepared fpeeches not to be truftedto, 9. Necei^ 
faiy degrees of préméditation, ibid. Method, 10. Style and 
exprcffion, 11, Impctuoiity, 12. Attention to decorums, 13. 
Dclivery, 15, 119. The feveral parts of a regular oration» 86. 
Introduction, 87. Introduction to replies, 94. Introduction to 
fermons, ibid. Divifion of a difeourie, 95. Rules for dividing\ 
k, 97* Explication, 98. The argumentative part* 1 02. The 
pathetic, 109. The peroration* 117. Vktue neceflary to the 
perfection of éloquence, 137, Defcripjjon of a tr;ue. oxator> 
139. Qualifications for, ibid. The beli ancreat writers on. 
oratory. 146, 157. The ufe made o£ oxations by theaneient 
hiftorians, 174. See Eloquence. • 

Oriental poetry, more charadteriftical of ait âge thaa o£ ar.countryj* 
îi. 201. 

ftyle of feripture language, v. 81* 

Orlando Furiofo. See Ariofto. 

Offian, inftances of fublimky in his- works, îv%6. Correct meta»- 
phors, 2 1 7. Confufed mixture of metaphotûcal and plain lan- 
guage in, ibid. -Fine apoftrophe in, 238. Délicate: fimile* 243* 
Lively deferiptions in, ii. 244. 

Gtnuay, his characier as a tragic poet, ii. 347,. 



'Pantomime, an entertainmerit of Roman orïgin % i. 78. 
Parables, Eaftern, theïr gênerai vehicle for the conveyance of 

truth, ii. 255. 
Paradifi Lofs, critical review of that poem, ii. 309. The charactera 

in, 310. "Sublimity of, 311. Language and vérification, 312. 
Parentbejis, cautions L- the ufe of them, i. 158. 
Paris, his character in the Iliad, examined, ii. 284. 
Parlianxnt of Great Britain, why éloquence has never'been fev 

powerful an infiniment in, as in the ancient populax aflemblies 

of Grecce and Rome, i. 382. 
ParneU his_ character as a defcripûve poet, ii. 240. 
' P articles, cautions for the ufe of them, i. 162. Ought never ta 

clofe fentences, 170. 
Paffiin, the fource of oratory, i. 356. 
Pajjions, when and how to be addrefTed by orators, ii. 109. The 

orator rmift fee'l émotions beforehe can communicate them to 

othërs, 112. The language of, 113. Poets addreis themfelvt's 

to the paillons, 1 97. 
Pajioral poetry, inquiry into its origin, ii. 213. A threcfold vieur 

of paftoral life, 214. Rules for paftoral writing, 215. ïts feene- 

ry, 2 1 6. Characters, 218. Subjects, 2 20. Comparative merits of 

ancient paftoral writers, 221. And of modems, 222. 
Pathetic, the propef management of, in a difeourfe, ii. ro'9. Fine 

Ûtflance-of, from Cicero, 114. 

Paufes, 
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Pan/es, the due ufes of, in public fpeaking, ii. 126. In poetry* 
127, 208. 

Pericles> the firft who brought éloquence to any degree of perfec* 
tion, i. 361. His gênerai chara&er, ibid. 

Period. See< Sentence, 

Perfonification^ the peculiar advantages of the Englilh language in, 
u 104. Limitations of gender in, ibid. Objections againft the 
praclice of, anfwered, 2-28. The difpofition to animate the ob* 
jecls about us, natural to rrftmkind, 229. This difpofition may 
Account for the number of heathen divinities, ibid. Three de- 
nrées of this figure,. 230. Rules for the management of the 
ihigheft degree of, 235. Caution for the ufe of, in proie compo- 
sitions, 237. See Apoftropke. 

Perfins? a characler of his fatires, ii. 235. 

Perfyicûity, eifential to a good ftyle, i. 131. fîot merely a néga- 
tive virtue, 132. The three. qualîties of, ibid. 

Perfuafîon) diftingiiiftied from conviclion, i. 354. Objection bronght 
frpm the abufe of this art, anfwered, ibid. Rules for, ii. 7. 

Peruvians, their method of tranfmitting their thouglits to each 
other, i. 91. 

Petromus Arbitcr, his addrefs to the declaimers'of his time, i. 377. 

Pharfalia. Sec Liican. 

Pherecydes' of Scyros, the firft profe writer, i. 86, 

Philips 1 characler of his paftorals, ii. 222. 

Pkilofopbersy modem, their fuperiority over the ancien t, unquek 
tionable, it. 154. 

Philojbphyj the proper ftyle of writing adapted to, ii. 181. Proper 
embellifhments for, 182. 

Fittures, the firft eflay toward writing, i\ 89. 

Pindar* his char acier as a lyric poet, ii, 228. 

Pitcaim, Dr. extravagant hyperbole cited from, i. 228. 

PlatOy characler of his dialogues, ii. 184. 

Plétutnsy his characler as N a dramatic poet, ii. 357. 

Pleaders #£ the bar, inftruclion to, ii. 29, 98. 

Pihifs Letters, gênerai char acier of, ii. 188. 

P!utarch t his characler as a biographer, ii. 179. 

Poetry, in what fenfe deferiptive, and in what imîtative, i. 68. Ts 
more ancient than profe, 82. Source of the pleafure wereceive 
from the figurative ftyle of, 233. Teft ofthe merit of, 246. 
Whence the difficulty of reading poetry arife*, ii. 127. ' Com- 
:pared with oratory, 136. Epie, the ftandards of, 157. Déf- 
inition of poetry, 196. Is addrefled to the imagination and the 
pafîions, 197. Its origin. ibid. In what'fenfe older than profe, 
•198. Its union with mufic, 199. Ancient hiftory and inftruc* 
•tion firft conveyed in poetry, 200. Oriental, more characleriftic- 
al of an âge than of a country, 201. Gothic, Celtic and Gre-* 

i .-cian, ibid. Origin of the différent kinds of, 203 . Was more vig- 
«oïojus in its firft rude cfTays than under refinement, 204. Was 

injured 
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injured by the feparation of mufic from it, ibid. Metrieàt feét* 
invention of, 206. Thefe meafures not applicable to 2nglifH 
poetry, 207. Englim heroic verfe* the ftruéture of, 209. French 
poetry, ibid. Rhime and blank verfe çofnpared, 208. Progrefs 
of Englifh verfification, 211. Paftorâls, 213. Lyrics, 225. Dî- 
dactic poetry, 231. Defcriptive poetry, 237. Hebrew poetry, 
247. Epie poetry, 263. Poetie chara&ers, two kinds of, 274. 
Dramatic poetry, 314. 

Point ing> cannot correct a c<nifiifecHentence, i. 157. 

Polit ici y the feience of, why ill underftood among the aneients, S» 

Polylitif, his char acier as an hiftorian* ii. 161. ^ 

<Pope y criticifm on a paflage in his Homer, i. 49. Profe fpecimett ' 
from, confifting of fhort fentences* 147. Other fpeciraens of his 
ftyle, 1 66, 1 7 3 . Confufed mixtures of metaphorical and plain lan- 
guage in, 215. Mixed metaphor in, 219. Confufed perfonifica- 
lion, 236. Inftanceof his fondnefs for antithefes, 250. Charac- 
ter of his epiftolary writings, il. 189. Criticifm on, ibid. fton- 
-àruction of his verfe, 209. . Peculiar character of his verfification* 
212. Hispaftorals, 219, 222. His ethic epiftles, 236. The mer* 
its of his varions poems examined, ibid. Character of his trant 
lat ion of Homer, 286. 

Precifton in language, in what-it confifts> i.134. l*he importance 
of» ibidy 148. Requifites to, 143. 

Préposions, whether more ancient than the declenfion of nouns by 
cafés, i. ic6. Whether more ufeful and beautiful, 108. Dr. 
/ Càmpbell's obfervations on, 109, note. Their great ufe in fpeeçh, 
119. 

Prfor, allegory cited from, i. 222. 

Pronounsy their ufe, varietîes, and cafés, i. 109, Relative, inftancês 
illuftrating the importance of their proper pofition in a fentenee» 

* ' 1 *° m . . . 

Pronunàatiorif diftin&nefs of, neceflary in public fpeaking, iL 1 23. 

* Tonesof, 129. ' 

. Proverbsy book of, a dida&ic poem, iï. 258. 
r Pfalm xviii, fublime reprefentation of the JDeity in, ï. 44. lxxxth, a 
. fine allegory from, 222. Remarks on the poetie conftfudlion of 
. the P/akns, iL 249, 253. 
Pulpit, éloquence of the, defined, i. 355. Englifh and French fer- ' 
■ % mons comparai, 380. The practice of rèading fermons in Eng- 
land difodvantâgeôus to oratory, 383. The art of perfuafion 1e- 
figned to the Pur i tans, ibid. Advantages and difadvantages 
et pulpit> éloquence, ii. 46. Rules for preathing, 48. The 
chief charaéteriftics of pulpit-eloquence, 50. Whether tt*is 
beft toread fermons, or deliver them extempbre, 58. Pronunct- 
ation, itôd» Remarks on French fermons, 59. Ca,ufe pf the flry 
iirgumentative ftyle of Engliih fermons, 61. General observa- 
tions, .63. • . l • 
P«fîjlratus> the firft who xultivatcd the arts offpeech, i. $6i.? * 
1 • . • $>uinti!i*fti' 
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Qumitlian, his ideas of tafte, i. 13, note. His accountofthe an- 
cîent divifion of the feveral parts of fpeecb, 98, note. -His re- 
marks on the importance of the ftudy of grammar, 119. On 
perfpicuity of ftyle, 131, 138. On climax, 168. On the ftruc- - 
ture of fentences, 172. Which ought not to offendthe ear, 175, 
183. His caution againft too great an attention to harmony, 
185. His caution againft mixed metaphor, 217. His fine apos- 
trophe on the death of his fon, 239. His rule for the ufe of 
fimiles, 247. His direction for the ufe of figures of ftyle, 2$8. 
^ His diftinciions of ftyle, 2*61, Z'fi . His inftructions for gooct 
* writing, 284. His char a&er of Cicero's oratory, 272. His in- 
ftruclions to public fpeakers for prëferving decorums, ii. 14, 
His inftruéfcions to judicial pleàders, 30. His obfervations on ex* 
ordiums to replies in debate, 94. On the proper divifion of an 
oration, 96. His mode of addrefling the paflions, 112. His live- 
ly reprefentation of the effets of depravity, 138. Is the beft 
ancieat writer on oratory, 148. 



Racine, his chara&er as a tragic poet, ii. 343. 

Ramfay, Allan, çhara&er of his Gentle Sbepherd, ii. 22£. 

Rapin, P. remarks on his parallels bettteen Greek and Romaâ 

writers, î- 375- 
Retz, Cardinal de, characler of his Memoirs, ii. 178. 
Rheloricians, Grecîan, rlfe and character of, i. 362. 
Rfyme, in Énglifh verfe, unfavôurable to fublimity, î. 48. And . 

blank verfe compared, ii. 210. The former, why improper in 

the Greek and Latin languagès, zi 1. The firft introduction of 

couplets in Engliih poetry, ibid. 
Richardfon, a charadter of hisnovels, ii. 195. 

Ridicule, an infiniment often mifapplied, ii. 350. % * : 

Robinfon Crufoe, a characler of that novel, ii. 195. 
Romance, défi vat ion of the term, ii. 193. SzzNovels.* * < 

Romans, derived their learning from Greece, i. 369. Coftipariion * ■ 

between them and the Gfeeks, 370. Hiftorical view of their *. 

éloquence, ibid. Oratoricat charaéter of Cicero, 371. -fl£ra of % 

the décline of éloquence among, 376. '" .. " 

Rottfcau, Jean Baptifte, his character as a lyric poet, ii. 230. * 
Roive, his character as a tragic poet, ii. 348. ' . - * ' 

* • ■ • s , . > ■ • ■ v 

JSailuJi, his ckara&er as anhiftorian, ii. 166. " L 

. San^zarjusi his pifCatory, eclogues, ii. 222, . ♦ 
Satan* exa^naiation of his charàfter iri Mihon's Paradife Loflyn, 

. r 3*c. ' ' 

Satire, poetiaar, général remarks on *the ftyle of, ji. 234. v 

. Saxon 'language; ;ho\v # fcftablif hed in England, \. Vzo. 
"^ Vol. II. • t , . - A a a ;'"' "* : \ . .*•, $cer§t,\ ,* 
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Scènes, dramatic, what, and the proper condùcl of? K. 327. ' 

Script ures 9 facréd, the Agurative ftyle of, remarked, i. 81. Thé 
tranflators of, happy infùiting their numbers to the fubjec"t, 187. 
Fine apoftrophe in, 239. Preferit us with the moft ancient mon- 
uments of poetry extant, ii. 247. The diveffity of ftyle in the 
feveral books of, ibid. The Pfalras of David, 249. No other 
writings abound with fttch bold and aniniated figures, 252; 
Parables* 256. Bold and fublime înftances of perfonificatioû 
în, 257. Book of Proverbs, 258. Lamentations of Jeremiah* 
ibèd. 

Scuderi, Madam, her romances, îi. 194. 

Senecà, his fréquent antithefes cenfured, i. 249. Characler of hiîfc 
gênerai ftyle, 264, ii. 182/ Hisepiftolary writings, 186. 

Sentence in languagé, définition of, i. 145. Diftinguifhed into long 
and fhort, 146. A varicty in> to be (lùdied, 147. The proper- 
tieseflential to a perfecl fehtence, 148. A principal rule for 
arranging the members of, 1 49* Fofition of adverbs, ibid* And 
relative pronouns, 150. Unity of a fentence, rules for preferv- 
ing, 154. Point ihg, 15^. Parenthefes, ibid, "Should always 

- be broùghtto aperfecï clofe, 158. Strength, 160. Should be 
cleared of redundançes, 161. Due attention to particles ree- 
ommended, 162. The omiffion of partîcles fômnimes conne&t 
objets clofer together, 1 64. Directions for placing the import- 
ant words, 165. Climax*/i68. À like order neceiTary to bè 
obferved in ail affertions or propofitîons, 169, Sentence, ought 
not to conclude with a feeble Word, 1 70, Fundamental rule m 
the conftru&ion of, 1 74. Sound not to be difregarded, 1 75. 
Two circumftances to be àttended to for prodùcing harmony in* 
176, 182. kules of the ancient rhetoriciaris for this purpofè» 
^77. Why harmony much lefs ftudied now than formerly, 178. 
Ënglifh words cannot be fo exaftly meafured by metrical feet* 

v as trçofe of Greek and Latin, 181. What is required for the 
mùfical clofe of a fentence, 184. Unmeaning words introduced 
* merely to roUnd a fehtence, a great blemifh, ibid. Sound» 
•', oUghtto be adaptedto fenfe, 186. 

" % Sermons 9 Engliïh, compared with Frénch, i. 380. Unity ah indî& 
a' pehfable réqûifite în, ii. 51. The fubjecl: ought to be precifc 

- and particular, 5 2. The fùbjecl not to be exhaùfted, ibid. Cau- 
* tions agaïnft dryneft, 53, And againft conforming to fafhionai 

* » h ble modes of preaching, 5$. Style» 56. Quaint expreflions, 57. 
Whéther beft to l?e written or delivered extemporei 58. Delive* 
*■ f y, ibid. t Remarks oft French fermons, $9. Caûfe of the dry 
/„ argumentâtive ftyle of Engliih fermons, 62. General *obferva* 
* rions, 63. Remarks on the pro^er divifîon of^ 95. 'Conclu (ion, 
117. Delivery,* H.9. .' K * 

Sevigné, Madam de, tharafter of her ïetters, ii. 190.. , 
.' Shaftejbury, Lord, obfervâtions on lits ftyle, i* 136, 147, 156, 166,* 
\ ~ 168* 186, 220. His gênerai charafter as a.writer, 279. 

.. ' ;\ , < . > - «- r ShakefpsarCf 
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Sfahfteare, the inertt of his plays examined, 1.-28. Was not pof- 
fefTed of a refined taftç,, 30. Inftance of his improper ufe of meN 
aphors, 213, 217, 218. Exhibits payions in the language of 
nature, ii, 337. His charactçr as a trâgic poet, 346. As a, 
comic poet, 361. 

Shenjlone, his paAoral ballad, ii. 223. 

Shepberd, the proper characterçf, in paftoral defcriptïon, ii. 218. 

Shçridan, his diftiudtion between ideas and émotions, ii. 129, note» 

Sherlock, bifhop, fine inftance of perfonification cited from his fer-, 
mons^i. 231. A happy allufion cited from his fermons, ii. 57, 
-» note. 

Silius. Italiens, his fublime reprefentation of Haçnibal, i. 38, note. 

Sjmile diftinguifhed from metaphor, i. 209, 241^ Sources of the 
'pleafure they afford, 242. Two kinds of, ihid* Requifites in, 
244. Ruies for, 245. Local propriety to be adhered to in, 
284. 

Simpliciïy» applied to ftyle, différent fenfes of the term, i. 273, 4* 

Smollet, improper ufe of figurative ftyîe, cited frojn» i*. 212, note. 

Solomon's Song, eleferiptive beauties of, ii. 243. 

Songs, Runic, the origin of Gothic tiftory, ii. 200. 

Sophijls of Greece, rife and ebaracter of, L 362. 

Sophocles, the plots of his tragédies rejnarkably fimplc, ii. 321. Ex* 
celled in the pathetic, 337.. His chara&er as a trâgic poet, 

34ï- 

Sprow* why the émotions of, excited by trage<Jy, coingiunicatç 
pleafure, ii. 325. 

Sounds, of an awful nature, affecl: us with fublirnity, i. 34, Influ- 
ence of, in the formation of words, 73. 

Speaker, public, muft be direôed more, by his car thaa. by rules, i. 
181. 

Speclator, gênerai çharacler of that publication, i. 28S. Critical 
examina ti on ofthofe papers.that treajt of the pleafures of imag- 
ination, 289. 

Speech y the power of,.the diftinguifting privilège of mankind, i. 1. 
The grammatical divifion. of, into êight parts not logical, 98. 
Of the ancients,. regulated by mufiçal rules, 179. 

Strada, his cliara#er as an hiftoiian, ii. 176. 

Style, in language defined r i. 130. The diflirence qf, in, différent 
countries, ïbtdi The qualities of a good ftyle, 131. Perfpicuity, 
ihid. Qbfçurity, pwing to.indiftinft conceptions, 132, Three 
requi/itç qualitiçs in perfpicuity, iiïd. Precifion, 134. A loofe.. 
ftylé, from wfcat it; proeeèds, 135. To&great an.attention to 
precidonrenders a ftyle dry and barren, 143. French diftinc- 
tion pfftyle, 146. The çjiaracïers of, flow frompecuîiar modes. 
©f thinking, 26p. Différent fubjeâs require a différent ftyle, 

. ibid* Àncîent diftincîions of, 161. The différent kinds of, 
Uçd+ Çonctfe . and v diffufive* on what oeçafions, proper, 262 „ 

Nervous 
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Nervoùs and feeble, 265. A harfli ftyle, from what it pt ocçecfefr- 
266. J&ra of the formation of our prefent ftyle, 267. Dry" 
manner defcribed, 268. A plain ftyle, ibid. Ncat ftyle, 269^ 

, Elégant ftyle, 270, Florid ftyle, 271. Natural ftyle, 273. 
Biffèrent fenfes of the term fimplicfty, ibid, The Greek writers- 
diftinguifhed for fimplicity, 276. Véhément ftyle, 28 ï. Gen»- 
eral directions how to attain a good ftylè, 285. Imitation dan- 
gerous, 286. Style not to be ftudied to the neglect of thoughts-, 
287. Critical examinatïon of thofe papers in the Spe&ator that 
treat of the pleafures of imagination, 289. Critical examina- 
tion of a paflage în Swifj/s writings, 337. General obferva-* 
tions, 350. See Eloquence. 

Sublimity of externat objecls, and fublimity în writing diftihguiûV 
ed, i. 33. Its impreffions, ibid. Of .fpace, ibid. Of founds, 34. 
Violence of the éléments, ibid. Solemnity bordering on the 
terrible, ibid* Obfcurity, not unfavourable to, 36. în bûild- • 
ings, 3f; Heroifm, ibid. Great virtue, 38. Whether there is 
any o.ne fondamental quality in the fources of fubtime, 39. 

Sublimiiy in writing defined, i. 42. Errors in, Longinus pointed 
out, ibid. The moft ancient writers afford the moft ftriking 
înftances of fublimity^ 43. Sublime reprefentation of the Deity 
in Pfalm xviii. 44. And in the prophet Habakkuk, ibid. In 
Mofes and Ifaiah, tbidi Inftaaces of fublimity in Homer, 45. 
In Offian, 46. Amplification injurions tû fublimity, 47. Rhyme 
in Engliih verfe unfavourable to, 48. Strength eifential to 
i'ublime writing, 50* A proper choice of circûmftances efTential 
to fuhlime defcription, 51. Striclùres on VirgiPs defcription cf 
Mount JEtna, 52. The proper fources of the fublime, 53. Sub- 
îim'ity conflits in the thought, not in the words, 55. The faults 
oppofed to the ful^lime^ ibid. , 

Sully y Duke de, chara&er of his Mémoire, ii. 178. 

Superftition, fublime reprefentation of its dominion over mankind, 
from Lucretius, i. 36, note. 

Swift, obfervations on his ftyle, i. 133, 143, 157, 172, 1&6. Gén- 
éral cfraracter of his ftyle, 269. Critical élimination of the 
beginning of his propofalfor corrccling, Sec. the Engliih tongue, 
337.. Coïicludîng obfervations, 350. His language, ii. 143. 
Characler of his epiftolary writing, 189. 

Syllablesy Engliih, cannOt be fô exaéïly meafured by metrkal fee*, 
as thofe of Greck and Latin, i. 181. 

Synecdocke, in figurative ftyle, explained, i. 207. 

Synonymous words, obfervations on, i. 138. 



Yacitus, characler of his ftyle, i. 262. His characler as an hiftori- 
* an, ii. 171. His happy manner of introducing incidcntal obfer- 
vations, 172. Inftance of his fucçefsiul talent in hiftorical paint- 
.Jngi" 176. His dcfeéts as awriter, 178. 
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Tttjfo) a paffagè from his Gierufaîemme diftmguifliecf by the harmo- 
ny of numbers, i. 189^ Strained fentiments in his pafïorals, ii. 
2:26. Character of his Aminta, 218. Critical examination of 
his poem, 299. 

Tajîe, triie, the ufes of, in common life, i. 8. Définition of, 1 n 
Is more or lefs common to ail men, 12. Is an improvable 
faculty, 14. How tô be refined, ibid. Is affifted by reafon, 15. 
A good heart requifite to a juft tafte, 16. Delicacy and correcî- 
nefs the charaéters of perfect tafte, 1 7. "Whether thcrc be an y 
ftandard of 'tafte, 19. The diverfity of, in différent men, no 
cvidence of their taftes being corrupted, ibid. The teft of, re- 
ferred to the concurring voice of the polifhed part of mankind, 
23. Diftinguifhed from genius, 29. The fources of pleafure 
iii, *3 1 . The powers of, enlarge the fphere of our plcafures, 32. 
Imitation, as a fource ofpleafuref 65. Mufic, ibid. To what 
clafs the pleafures. received from éloquence, poetry, and fine writ- 
ing, are to be referred, 66. 

Tekrnachus. See Fenelon. 

"Temple^ Sir William, obfervations on his ftyle, ï. 136. Spécimens, 
146, 156, 159, 163, 182* His gênerai character as a writer, 
278. 

Tere/ice, beautiful inftance of fimplicity from, i. 276. His charac- 
ter as a dramatic writer, ii. 357. 

TenninatiûTis of words, the variations of, in the Greek and Latin 
, languages, favourable to the liberty of tranfpofition, i. 86. 

Theocritus, the earlicft known writer of paftorals, ii. 214. His tal- 
ent in.paintuïg ruraj feenery» r 2i6* Character of his paftorals, , 
221. 

Thomfon y fine paffage from, where he animâtes ail nature, i. 233. 
Characler of Jiis Seafons, ii. 239. His clogium by Dr. JohnJfon, 
240, note, 

Thuamiif his character as an hiftorian, H. 164. 

*ïhucydides, his chara<5ter as an hiftorian, ii. 162. Was the firft 
who introduced orations in hiftorical narration', 1 74. 

TilLtfon, Archbifhop, obfervations on his ftyle, i. 136, 153, 182, 
213. General .chara&er of, as a writer, 277. 

Tones, the due management of, in public fpeaking, ii. 130. 

x Topics> among the ancient rhetoricians, explaiped, ii. 103. 

Tragedy, how diftinguifhed from çomelly, ii. 313. More partîcn- - 
lar définition of, ibid. Subjecl and conduct of, 315. Rife and 
progrefs of, 316. The three dramatic unities, 320. Divïiîon 
of the représentation into acts, 322. The cataftrophe, ^24. 
Why the forrow excitcd by tragedy communicates pleaîurc, 
325. The proper idea of feenes, and how to be conducled, 
327. Characlcrs, 331. Hîgher degrees of mcralityincuîcated 
by modem, than by uneient tragedy, 333. Too great life raade 
of the pafîion of love, on the modem liages, ibid,- "Aïï tragé- 
dies 
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dtes expe&ed to be pathetic, 334. The prqper ttfe oF V&or& 
reflétions in, 338. The psopçr ftyle,and vérification of, 339* 
Brief view of tlie Greek ftagc, 34.Q. French tragçdy, 342^ 
Engîifh tragedy, 345. Concluding ©bfervations, $48. 
Tropes^a. définition of, i. 194. Origin of, 1,97. The r^etoriça}. 

dïftinéHohs among, friyolous, 205. 
TurmiSi the çharacT:er Qf, not f^vouraJ>ly treaîed in tl|e JEw4>,**> 
292. 

t Turpin 9 Archbiftop of Rhehns, a romance writer, ik 195.^ - 

' Typograpbical figures of fpeech, what, i. 252. 



Panburgb, his chara&er as, a, drarnatic writer, ii; 363»' 
Verbs, their nature and office explained» i. 113- No fentencç. 
coinplete without a verb exprefled, or implied, 114. The. 
tenfes, ibid. The advantage of Englifh over tlie Latin, in 
the variety Qf tenfes,, 115. A clive and paflive, 116. Are 
the moft. artificial and complex of ail the parts of fpeech, 
ibid. ' .... 

Verfe, blank, more favourable to fujblimity tban rhyme, i. 49... 

Inftru£ions for, the feading of, ii. 127. Coniffouéion- ofj. 

209. 
Firgil, inftances of fublimity m, û 35,51, 53c» *Of harmojiy, 190,,. 

191. Simplicity of language, 196. Figurative language,^ 

2o6j 230, 238. Spécimens of his paftoral defcriptions, ii. 215, . 

note. 219. Characler of his paftorals, 321. His Georgics, a. 

perfecl model of didactic poetry, 232. The principal beauties.. 

in the Georgics, 232. Beautiful defcriptkms in his iEneid, 
. 243. Critical examination of that poem, 290. Çompared. 

with Homer, 293. 
Virtue, high degrees of, a fource of the fublime, i, 38. A i^eceffary^ 

ingrédient to form an éloquent orator, ii. 1 37. 
Vifion> the figure of fpeech fo termed, in what ît cpnfifts, u 

Unitiesy dramatïc, the advantages of adhering to, ii. 320. Why. 

the modems are lefs reftricled to the unitiés of time an4- place 

than the ancient*, 329. 
Voice, the powers of, to be ftudied in public fpeaking»ii. 121, 
Voiture , characler of his epiftolary writings, ii. 1^0. 
Voltaine, his characler as an hiftorian, ii. 180. Critical exami-. 

riation of his Henriade, 307. His argument, for the ufe of rhyme 

in dramatic compofition, 339. His character as a tragic poet^' 

345- . • ' 

Voftus 9 Joannes Geiardus> charadler of his writings on éloquence,, 
ii. 146. 

: ■ , Walier^ 
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W 

tyaBer> the fif ft Englift poet rôio brought couplets înto vogue, S* 
212. 

W7f îs to be very lparragly ufed at the bar, u. 3 3, 

iVordfj obfolete, and new coined, incongruoùs with purity of 
ftyle, i. 132. Bad confequences of their being ill chofen, 134. 
Obfer varions on thofe térmed fynonymous, 138. Confidered 
•with référence tofound, 1 76. 

Words and things, inftances ôf the analogy between, i. 73. 

IVriters of genius, why they hâve been more nùmerous in one 
âge than another, iû 150. Four happy âges of, pointed out, 
ibid. 

tfriting, twô kinds of, diftmguîfhed, i. 88. Pic*tures the firft eflay 
in, 89. Hieroglyphic, the fécond, ibid. Chineffe chara&ers, 
91. Arithmetical figures, 92. The confiderations which led 
to the invention of an alphabet, ibid* Cadmus's alphabet the 
wigin of that now ufed, 94. Hiftorical account of the matéri- 
els ufed to receive writing, 95. General remarks, ibid. See 
Crammar* 

t 

Toung, Dr. hîs poetical cbarafter, i. 221. Too fond of antith- 
«fes, 250. The merit of his works examined, ii, 237. His 
tdiaraéter as a tragic poet, 348. 
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